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the new one. 
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THIRTY YEARS 


best. Neither proud nor 








P NHIRTY years ago 
Mrs. Louisa Knapp, 
in private life Mrs. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, turned 

over to me the editorship 

of THe LapiEs’ HOME 

JourRNAL. The idea and 

foundation of the maga- 

zine belonged to her, and 
she was its first editor. She 
laid down the principle of 
service that was the dom- 
inating purpose and policy 
of the magazine: it was to 
serve women in their high- 
est estate. So receptive 
was the public to the idea 
that the magazine had an 
established position with 

a circulation of 400,000 

copies when, in 1889, after 

six years of editorship, she 
retired. 

She had laid, firmly and 
strongly, the foundation of 
the magazine. Her succes- 
sor had only to adhere to 
her principle and rear the 
structure for which, with 
such unerring judgment, she had built the base. For thirty years I 
have striven to follow where Mrs. Curtis led. Only a month before 
she passed away, in 1910, she gave me the satisfying assurance that 
I had ‘‘kept the faith,’ an indorsement singularly gratifying to me, 
since “only she knows who creates.” 


TT°HE sttccess which has come to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL dur- 
ing the thirty years of its masculine excursion has been due, not 

to a single individual, since no achievement of such magnitude could 
Xe the work of one personality, but to four distinct causes: 

First: to the solid foundation laid by its originator and first 
edyior, for ‘‘ without a firm foundation no house can stand”’; 

SECOND: to the unswerving support of The Curtis Publishing 
~Gompany, and particularly of its President, Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
a support that never wavered, even at times when the soundness 
and wisdom of the policy of the editor were widely questioned; 

THIRD: to the unceasing labor and the wonderful singleness of 
interest of the most loyal corps of associate editors that ever sur- 
rounded an editor, who, with their unerring feminine instinct, again 


and again guided the necessarily halting masculine judgment over’ 


shoals that he saw not and deep waters that he dreamed not of; 
FourTH: last, but not least, to a forbearance nothing short of 

marvelous of a constituency of readers such as has never been 

accorded any editor and to a contidence that at times has filled me 


with awe. 

\ HAT I have done I have been able to do because of this combi- 
nation of factors in my work—a combination so unparalleled 

that it produced an unparalleled success. With a single one of these 

factors missing I would have failed. 

My contribution to the whole has been thirty years of incessant 
work. In all those years the welfare of the magazine has been with 
me every waking hour, as a magazine must be with an editor who 
regards his editorship as a stewardship, an obligation to be discharged 
only by the most conscientious devotion. 

To have had the opportunity of writing to the largest single 
audience ever granted any magazine editor, perhaps, in the world 
is a privilege so rare and so high that no human ability can fully 
meet it when one considers its potentialities. I have merely done my 


Mr. Bok at His Home Journal Desk 


ashamed am I of anything 
I have written. At least, 
I have always written ac- 
cording to my convictions, 
and thus I have been hon- 
est with you. 

But such a devotion as 
I felt I should give to you 
in return for what you 
gave to me left no time for 
play, scarcely for diversion 
of any sort. I had fione 
previous to my editorship 
of this magazine. I had 
not the playtime of other 
boys. At thirteen years of 
age I went to work. 

A man’s nature seeks 
an outlet in play. He must 
have it. SonowI am going 
to play at, this end of my 
life. I crave freedom of 
movement, a life not of 
one dominating influence, 
but of many. For I in- 
terpret play as diversion. 
That is why I transfer the 
editorship of THE LapIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL with this number to its third editor, Mr. H. O. Davis, 
who has, since last May, been its managing editor. And that you 
may share my confidence in his ability to “‘carry on”’ and strengthen, 
I need only point to the proof thereof: that this issue of the magazine, 
and also the last, the Christmas number, are both entirely of his 
editorship. 


T IS not easy for me to say ‘‘Good-by”’ to you, my readers, when 

I consider what you have been to me in all these thirty years—the 
wonderful confidence you have imparted, always present and never 
wanting; the almost superhuman forbearance with my shortcomings 
and mistakes; your uniform kindliness when you differed with me. 
Thirty years of such a relation is not possible to express in words. 
One feels such a human relation: he lives with it; he treasures it; 
but he cannot express it. 

What I am, you have made me. What I have, you have given me. 
My retirement you have made possible. Whatever I may accomplish 
in the years before me will be because of you. You have shaped and 
made a man’s life, and to whatever extent that life has touched other 
lives and helped and benefited them is not to his credit, but to yours. 
You supported, and with such unqualified support it would be strange 
indeed if one did not go far. : 

I go at the summit of my years to enjoy in full the fruits that your 
generosity has given me, and to pass to others the wonderful influ- 
ences with which you have enriched my life. 

Grateful? If I could only say it. But nowordscan. Itis like bless- 
ing one’s stars. A pean is inadequate. So may Ijust be simple and 
say, Thank you, Thank you a thousand times, and then again, Thank 
you? And from the fullness of a grateful heart. . 


“I count myself in nothing else so happy 
As in a soul remembering my good friends.” 


2: davavd Aah — 


Nore—There should, perhaps, be added to the statement made above that 
Mr. Bok’s retirement appli¢s only to his editorship of THz LADIES’ HoME 
JourNnsL. He remains an active member of the Board of Directors of the 
Compaty. 


January 1, 1920. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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There is really no need to use expensive 
butter in cakes, since you can make 
even the most delicate cakes taste as if 
made with butter, just by using Crisco 
plus extra salt—one level teaspoonful 
of salt for every cupful of Crisco. | 
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Not only does Crisco cost only about 

half as much as butter, but less is re- 

quired, because Crisco is 100% richness 

—a solid cream of wholesome vegetable 

oil—while butter is part water, salt | : 

and curd. { 

6 

You always can depend on Crisco, be-. | 5 

cause it is made by a special process so tT 

that it is always the same. It doesnot. | | i: 

yd asndatarealen ard turn rancid. It is always pure, fresh, i a 
bulk. There is nothing else like it. colorless, tasteless, and odorless. White l : 
=e cakes, enriched with Crisco, have a | 


snowy, light-as-a-feather tenderness | 
that is as delightful as their delicate 
flavor. 
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Crisco is as good for frying and pastry | _ AM. 
making as it is for cake : 
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Crisco is a better, all-purpose cooking fat. Flaky | q 

When should égg whites be beaten into pie-crust, light biscuits, and crisp, greaseless fried 
a cake, and when fi ~an vied foods that are as digestible as they are good, 
“+ What hind ef fasoriag' vetaine its taste reward the cook who uses nothing but Crisco in S 
best through baking? her kitch ~ Get Cri t * nN 
" e TS. ec 
hy ig. he er kitchen. Get Crisco at your groce : 
to. scores of other important questions s 
about all kinds of cooking, in ““The Whys E 


of Cooking’’, a\book written especially for 
Crisco users by Janet McKenzie Hill, 
founder of The Boston Cooking School, 
and editor of “‘American Cookery”. Cor- 
rect instructions for setting the table and 
serving meals. Many new recipes. 108 
pages. Illustrated in color. Sent, post- 7 j 
paid, for only 10 cents in stamps. Address 

Department. D-1, The Procter & Gamble 

Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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HE Christmas season passes and the 
New Year arrives. The directors of 
business, big and small, scrutinize 
the records of 1919 and announce 
the plans for 1920. The nation’s leaders con- 
template a completed twelvemonth of old 
hopes fulfilled or blasted, of good deeds done, 
of ills unavoided, of opportunities missed, 
and solemnly survey the dawn of a new 
twelvemonth perhaps more critical than 
that which is passed. In this contemplation 
we can all participate. What have we done? 
Where have we failed? What must we surely 
do in this coming year, what surely avoid? 
The national election? Before that the nominations? State 
affairs? County affairs? City affairs? International relations? 
Comimerce? Industry? Labor? Education? Reform ofa hundred 
sorts? They are inspiring, those problems, and the settling of 
any one of a dozen will be enough to assure any one man’s fame. 
One man may be credited with the settlement, but the feat will 
be his only nominally. The accomplishment will be yours, ours, 
the work of the great majority, without whom as allies, active 
or passive, no man can do national things of permanent value. 
He leads the army, to be sure, but it is the army which makes 
possible the victory. Casar never conquered Gaul save as his 
legions marched behind ‘him. Columbus never proved that one 
could reach the East by sailing into the West save by the aid of 
the crew which manned his little flotilla, and the shipwrights who 
built it, and the men who stocked it for the long voyage. 








HAT are you going to do in 1920? With what flotilla of 

great hopes will you embark? What brave ship will you 

help build? What sustenance will you bring to the courageous 

leaders who seek worthy things for our land and the rest of men? 

Not to all of us is it given to discover new lands or new prin- 

ciples, or to partake of the feasts of glory. There are not a 

hundred million great individual achievements ahead of America 

in 1920, and a good many more than ninety-nine million of us 

will see 1921 without having been consciously a great factor in 
national affairs. 

A wise man received an inquiry from an acquaintance a few 
weeks ago asking why he opposed the government ownership of 
public utilities and government activity in other fields hitherto 
tilled by private enterprise. He wrote in reply: 

Who is your congressman? What are his political affiliations? 
What is his education, his mode of living, his official record, his private 
record, his experience and equipment to handle your business affairs? 
Had he made a success of his own affairs previous to becoming 
elected? Has he made a success of his present responsibilities in office? 
Can you answer these same inquiries about your representatives in 
the state legislature, in the local council and boards? Would you let 
these various representatives administer your 
own business affairs? 

If you would not, I suggest that you pause f 
before going further. If the people we elect can 
do no better than the record shows with the 
public duties already allotted them, I advise you 
to delay giving them or other public officeholders 
the control of still more of our everyday life 
affairs which private enterprise is able and ready 
to accept. 

There are already sufficient activities to 
occupy the full attention and intelligence of 
most of our public bodies. When these are well 
performed, other duties can be considered for 
them. 


F THE rest of us look about us doubtless 

we, too, can find ample work, without 
striving too hard after greater and more 
spectacular achievement. Maybe we can at 
the same time press our representatives into 
greater and more intelligent activity. The 
home maker, who each year and each month 
makes a survey of income, budgets expense, 
carries out that budget and saves money, 
is exasperated that an eight- 
billion-dollar government 
never dreams of a budget. If 
the constituents of four hun- 
dred and thirty-five congress- 
men would make their attitude 
clear, the Government would 
have a budget and would save 
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An Editorial 
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a good many millions of dollars a week. Also there would be 
fewer silly bills introduced to occupy the time of a legislature 
which never has ample time for its work because of the weeks 
exhausted by trivialities. Also there would be fewer tons of 
alleged speeches never made except to a stenographer, but flood- 
ing the mails at public expense. And in the various states there 
would be more study of highways and canals and schools and 
state charities, and less of the approaching election possibilities. 
And in the cities and counties efficiency would be less conspic- 
uously absent than it is to-day. 






































UT good as is the intelligent use of the ballot or the appeal 
to representatives, there is a far more basic duty of citizen- 

ship which lies in the path of every citizen, not alone on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday of November, but on seven days 
of every week in every year. That duty is good citizenship in 
the daily life of every man and every woman. It is the good 
training of the children who later will be the active citizens of 
the republic. It is the furnishing of a good example to other 
members of the family and to those with whom one comes in con- 
tact throughout the day. It is cool thinking which will constantly 7 
and confidently combat the heresy and the treason of the alien 
mob, which for months has openly declared its intent to tear 
down American institutions—Government, industry, the pure 
home itself, substituting the Soviet, the upheavals of labor, the 
“‘nationalized”’ woman and the other hideous specters which have 
stalked through prostrate Russia. 

The plain fact is that just as it was honest, intelligent, cou- 
rageous men and women who three centuries ago, in 1620, arrived 
in New England, and the same sort who built our great republic 
and who saved it in the critical days of its youth, so it is their 
descendants who are called upon to preserve it for the future. 
Are we less honest? No, we advance. Less intelligent? No, our 
average is far higher. Less courageous? No, we proved that in 
France. 

Why, then, are we harassed with these new anxieties? Because 
we have among us idlers and wastrels and radical theorists—and 
the three are likely to be identical. Because we have listened to 
them. ~ Because we, in listening, have forgotten that we, too, were 
idling. Because we have too lightly heeded the grim but sound 
advice from those who know: “Work and save.’ 



















































































HAT is the sovereign remedy. That is the big job of 1920. 
“Work and save.” If you do those two things, if you see that 

your family does those two things, and the others about you, the 
greatest malady of America and the world these winter days will 
be.on the way to a cure before the northern oaks grow green again. 

All the advice you can give the nation’s leaders, all the labors 
they can perform, all the achievements of individual great men 
and women will be in vain unless you do your part. The man 
who complains of those in authority and 
who himself has failed to work, failed to 
save, failed to follow the traditions of sound, 
industrious America is himself one of those 
chiefly responsible for the failure of the very 
men he criticizes. They can do little with- 
out his.sympathy and active codéperation. 
Cesar could not have conquered an area as 
large as Monaco without his legions. And, 
by the same token, the woman who com- 
plains of the cost of living and whio herself 
joins eagerly in the throngs which fill the 
shops and buy ‘nonessentials regardless of 
price is herself one of those chiefly respon- 
sible for the failure of living costs to decrease 
rapidly. ; Lf 

The household which is to train the next. _.~ 
generation to.avoid the pitfalls of the past 
and the present will be one of the houSe- 
holds which can glory in the fact that Amer- 
ica in the future will have fewer of the pangs 
from which America suffers to-day. 

What will our industry do 
in 1920? 

What will our Govern- 
ment do in 1920? 

Don’t worry too muchover 
that, until you can answer a 
more important question: 

What will you doin1920? 
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venture in the category of experience 

is that of listening to the congratu- 
lations of the man who claims to have 
“made” you. 


Presse in the most negligible ad- 


HE country is doing better than was 

expected. Knowing our national tend- 
ency to weep at the slightest provocation, 
many believed we should be crying over 
Germany’s wrongs within six months of the 
signing of the armistice. Something more 
than a year has elapsed. We still are calm 
and dry of eye. Not only that, but the belief 
that Germany was responsible for the war is 
still very general. 





5} ~ women appear to be mastering the 
elemental principle of politics. Miss 
Annie Martin, who ran as an independent 
candidate for United States Senator in Ne- 
vada in 1916, will be a candidate for the 
Republican nomination next year. The ele- 
mental principle in politics is that of landing 
with the majority party. 





O MANY methods were invented for the 
purpose of foiling the attack of the sub- 
marine that the end of the war found that 
menace pretty well subjugated. But no 
effective defense against the old-fashioned 
“surprise party” has ever been devised. 


HINA seems+to have taken the place 

once occupied by the well-known 
American Indian. Formerly, when white 
men got together to discuss the problems 
of the Indian, the Indian always lost a 
little more of his land. Formerly, when a 
man wished to acquire land without working 
for it, he married an Indian lady. Nowa- 
days, practically all the Indian land having 
been parceled out, he becomes a Bolshevist. 


HE fact that the buffalo 

is extinct is regarded, and 
properly so, as one of the many 
lamentable tragedies which this 
country has experienced. But 
nothing can be done about it. 
The people are steadfast in their 
refusal to weep over an animal 
they never saw. 








O THOUGHTFUL person 
IN can accept in its entirety 
Mr. Henry Ford’s approximation 
of history as “bunk.” But the 
past, when viewed in the light 
of the present, is nearly always 
good for a laugh. 


ST 


OAH’S fame rests chiefly 

on his success as a navi- 
gator. The point that he was 
the wisest man of his day has 
never been stressed. But the 
fact remains that he was the 
only individual of his genera- 
tion who had sense enough to 
go in when it rained. 





‘h~—: is much talk of the 
desirability of a business 
man for President. The plan is 
a most excellent one, but prob- 
ably never will be realized. If a 


CARTOONS BY M 


business man were nominated it is a cer- 
tainty that he would have to run against a 
candidate with a scheme for dividing the 
money and property equally. No business 
man could win in a campaign of that kind. 


HE least convincing of the recent fiction 

is that concerning the former kaiser’s 
persistent physical endeavor in connection 
with a bucksaw and a log of wood. The ex- 
kaiser has one arm with which he achieves a 
minimum of functioning. The probabilities 
are that he couldn’t saw half a dozen logs in 
a year. 





4 rule in this country is that when 
there is only one side to a question 
another newspaper is started for the pur- 
pose of advancing arguments to prove there 
are two sides. 





IRMS or corporations seeking efficiency 
experts are advised that the Chicago 
man who maintained three households on a 
salary of five thousand dollars a year will 
be at liberty in about fourteen months, 
counting the usual time off for good behavior. 


F THOSE responsible for the marriage 

service care to leave it to an outsider, the 
word “‘ obey” may as well be eliminated from 
the service. It is the testimony of nearly 
every man authorized to speak that it is, 
probably, the least effective of the disciplin- 
ary and restraining measures. 


MULTIMILLIONAIRE died not long 
ago. He was a well-liked and distin- 
guished citizen and, as such, had been a figure 






L. BLUMENTHAL 


in the public eye for many years. The point 
stressed in the publicity attending his death 
concerned itself with the very creditableman- 
ner in which he had disposed of his fortune. 
The wholesale dispersal of money is so often 
coupled with folly that the exceptions to the 
rule are always noteworthy. 


HOSE who recently contributed to a 

symposium in which were described the 
tensest and most agonizing moments of life 
failed to mention one of them. Reference is 
made to the brief period between the sweetly 
saccharine words of the toastmaster and the 
first sentence of the victim’s address. 


HOSE who have studied the mortuary 

statistics have reached the conclusion 
that the “innocent bystander” is in the 
most dangerous branch of the service. 


HERE has been some inquiry for the 
old-fashioned ‘man who was willing to do 
a hard day’s work. 


NE notes the practical elimination from 

the vocabulary of another phrase which, 
only a little more than a year ago, was 
on everybody’s lips. Reference is made to 
“purl two.” 





HE rule that the man who dances must 

pay the fiddler is not inviolable. Not 
infrequently it is assumed and paid by his 
parents, his wife, his children, or by the com- 
munity at large. Occasions wherein the bill 
becomes an obligation upon his great- 
grandchildren are not infrequent. 
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FE reason a wife never laughs at her 
husband’s jokes is that she’s heard them 
before. 


IVE a married man his choice of soothing 

potions and he will select the one guar- 

anteed te prevent him from talking in his 
sleep. 





NOTHER of the prerogatives of woman 

has been infringed upon. An Arkansas 

husband recently injured himself severely 
while splitting kindling. 





HE various animosities continue to 

soften. It is estimated that fewer than 
one-tenth of one per cent of the buck privates 
got around to the self-imposed job of whip- 
ping the second lieutenant. 


HOSE who have married money agree 

on the proposition that it is the most 
difficult and unsatisfactory way of earning 
money. 





NOTHER fallacious theory is about to 
be exploded. It is the one to the effect 
that the cheap tippler, hitherto common to 
almost every community, would be a brilliant 
and successful citizen if he could let liquor 
alone. 





WOMAN who persists can teach a man 

much. But the task of curbing his de- 
sire to wear a light-blue necktie with a lav- 
ender shirt usually is well beyond the limits 
of the most persistent woman’s capacity. 


O MAN can be much of a butterfly on 
three cravats a year. Mr. J. Ogden 
Armour’s recent bid for sarto- 
rial eminence is, therefore, some- 

















Those Who Have Married Money Agree on the Proposition That it is the Most 
Difficult and Unsatisfactory Way of Earning Money 


what feeble. 





EMORY is a sad and fickle 
jade. As boys and men 
we devote anywhere from ten to 
’ sixteen years to the business of 
acquiring an education. Two 
years after we leave school, or 
often in less time, we can’t re- 
member whether it was John 
Paul Jones or General Anthony 
Wayne who said: “Give me 
liberty or give me death!” 








OT all the heroes fight in 

battle. There is the plain 
citizen who, engaged in a small 
business or, employed at a nom- 
inal wage, after making many 
mistakes and neglecting nu- 
merous opportunities, succeeds 
in keeping up the payments on 
his house, meets the premiums 
on his life insurance policies and 
acquires a competence before he 
becomes too old to enjoy it. 





HE theory that we get what 

we give has sustained a re- 
pulse. Japan, which contrib- 
uted a shoestring to the world 
war, came out of it with a whole- 
sale leather store. 


_ JAY E. HOUSE, 
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the music 
you delight to hear 


Youll find your kind of music 
in the Victor Record Catalog 


So fascinating is this book that we doubt if you could glance 
into its 530 pages without becoming absorbed in it. Whether 
you own a Victrola or not, this is the kind of book you will find 
yourself browsing through just for the pleasure it gives you. And 
if you are a music-lover, this Victor Record Catalog will increase 
your knowledge and appreciation of good music many fold. 


It contains portraits of Victor artists with biographical sketches 
and has a complete Red Seal section deveted to the greatest artists 
of all the world who make Victrola Records. 
There are also portraits and short biographies of the great 
composers, and a pronunciation table of the names of artists, 
composers and operas. 

In addition to this, the Victor Record Catalog gives 
brief stories of the opera, shows illustrations of various 
scenes, indicates under the title of each opcra the different 

acts and scenes, and lists all the selections in the exact 
order they are sung or played in the opera. 

There is no other book like the Victor Record Cata- 
log. It is a book which only the Victor Company can 
produce. More than soooVictor Records are listed in it. 

Looking through its pages you will be impressed with the 
wealth of music the Victor Company has amassed for your benefit 
in its 22 years of experience; you will appreciate the immense 
amount of time and labor and millions of dollars of expenditure 
which were necessary to make such a catalog possible; you will 
have a clearer understanding of the meaning of Victor Supremacy. 


Free at any Victor dealer’s 


Be sure to get a copy of this interesting book—the greatest 
7 catalog of music in all the world. There is a copy for you at 
2 oe er mee ak Sa any Victor dealer's, or we will gladly mail-you:a copy upon request. 


orotenary Pr guality always om" 


“ets Of ¢ the Victor Talking Mae jpine © he : . Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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HE goodness of Ivory Soap is reflected in the 
* lustrous hair, the soft, smooth skin, and the 
fresh, dainty garments of the well-groomed 
woman. 
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Her hair keeps its beautiful natural gloss ~ 
because Ivory’s thick lather is so pure and | re 
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With a Bellowing Squeal of Rage He Pivoted on His Hind Legs and Struck Two Pile-Driving Blows 


T WAS the high-water slack of summer. The 

woods were waves of deep lush green while in 

the hot September sunshine the birds sang 

again, now that the molting moon of August 
had set. Yet there was an expectancy in the soft 
air. Shrill, sweet insect notes, unheard before, 
multiplied. When the trees and the grass were all 
lappled with patches of dark and moonshine, the 
still air throbbed with the pulsing notes of the 
white tree crickets, while above their range the high lilt of 
their black brethren thrilled without a pause, the unnoticed 
background of all other night notes. From the bushes, 
which dripped moonlight in the clearings, a harsh voice 
occasionally said solemnly: ‘‘ Katy did/’’ A week later all 
the open spaces on the fringe of the woods would be strident 
with the clicking choruses of the main host of the filmy 
green, long-winged insects of which these stragglers were but 
the advance guard. 

_ One morning from the emerald green of a swamp maple a 
single branch flamed out a crimson red. The ebb of the year 
had begun. As the days shortened imperceptibly the air 
became golden and tasted of frost. Then through the length- 
ening nights the frost fires began to blaze. The swamp 
maples deepened to a copper red and ended a yolk yellow. 
On the uplands the sugar maples were all peach red and 
yellow ocher, while the antlers of the staghorn sumac were 
badged with old gold and dragon’s-blood red. The towering 
white ashes were vinous purple with an overlying bloom of 
slaty violet shading to a bronze yellow. The scented trefoil 
leaves of the sassafras were all buttercup yellow and peach 
red and the sturdy white oaks were burnt umber. Richest 
of all were the robes of the red oaks. They were dyed a dull 
carmine lake, while the narrow leaves of the beeches drifted 
down in sheaves o! ‘ramboge-yellow arrowheads. 


LOSER to the ground was the arrowwood, whose straight 

branches the Indians used for arrow shafts before the 
days of gunpowder. Its serrated leaves were a dull garnet. 
Lower still the fleshy leaves of the pokeberry were all carmine 
purple above and Tyrian rose beneath. Everywhere were 
the fragrant Indian-yellow leaves of the spicebush, sweeter 
than any incense of man’s making, while its berries, which 
cure fevers, were a dark, glossy red, quite different from the 
coral-red and orange berries of the bittersweet with its 
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straw-yellow leaves. The fierce barbed cat brier showed 
leaves varying from a morocco red to the lightest shade of 
yolk yellow, at times attaining to pure scarlet, the only leaf 
of the forest so honored. 

Through this riot of color and along a web of dim trails a 
great animal passed swiftly and soundlessly, dull black in 
color save for a brownish muzzle and a white, diamond- 
shaped patch: in the center of its vast chest. This color, the 
humped hind quarters and the head swinging low on a long 
neck could belong to none other than the black bear, the last 
survivor of the three gréat carnivora of our Eastern forests. 
It moved with a misleading, loose-jointed gait which seemed 
slow. Yet no man can keep ahead of a bear, as many a 
hunter has found to his cost. 


OT so wise as the wolf nor so fierce as the panther, the 

black bear has outlived them both. ‘‘When in doubt, 
run!" is his motto and, like Descartes, the wise black bear 
founds his life on the doctrine of doubt. As for the unwise, 
they are dead. To be sure, even this saving rule of conduct 
would not keep him alive in these days of repeating rifles were 
it not for his natural abilities. A bear can hear a hunter a 
quarter of a mide away and scent one for over a mile, if the 
wind be right. He may weigh three hundred pounds and 
be over two feet wide, yet he will slip like a shadow through 
tangled underbrush and feed all day safely in a berry patch 
with half a dozen hunters peering and hiding and lurking 
and looking for him. 

To-day, as this particular bear faced the wind, it was evi- 
dent from her smaller size and more pointed head that she 
was of the attractive sex. Her face was neither concave like 
the grizzly bear’s nor convex like the polar bear’s, but showed 
almost straight lines; and as she stood there black against 
the glowing background of the changing leaves, her legs, 
with their flat-set feet, seemed comically like the booted 


legs of some short, fat man. The only part of 
the flaming color scheme which appealed to her 
was that which she couldeat. Purple plums of the 
sweet viburnum, wild black bitter cherries, thick- 
skinned fox grapes, shriveled rasping frost grapes, 
huckleberries with their six crackling seeds, blue- 
berries whose seeds are too small to be noticed— 
Mrs. Bear raked off quarts and gallons and barrels 
of them all with her great claws, yet never swal- 
lowed a green or imperfect one among the number. The 
fact that the bear is one of the Seven Sleepers accounted 
for the appetite of this one. Although the black bear wears 
a fur coat four inches thick and a waistcoat of fat of the same 
thickness, it has found that rent is cheaper than board and 
spends the winter underground, living on the fat which it 
has stored up during the fall. Some of the Sleepers, like the 
chipmunk, take a light lunch to bed with them in case they 
are hungry during the long night and fill a little storehouse 
before they turn in for their long winter nap. The bear and 
the woodchuck, however, prefer to act the part of the store- 
house personally. 

Ordinarily a creature of the twilight and the early dawn, 
yet now she hunted through the broad daylight and far into 
the night and devoured with the utmost enthusiasm food of 
all kinds by the hundredweight. Some of the selections on 
her menu card would have been impossible to any other 
animal than the leather-lined black bear, the champion sword- 
and-glass swallower of the animal kingdom. 


NE warm September morning she began her day with a 

gallon of berries, which about exhausted the blueberry 
patch where she had been feeding. Thereupon she started to 
wander along her fifteen-mile range in a search for stronger 
food. She found it. Ina damp part of the woods she dug up 
and swallowed without flinching many of the wrinkled flat 
bulbs of the wild arum or jack-in-the-pulpit. The juice of 
these roots contains a multitude of keen microscopic crystals 
which affect a human tongue like a mixture of sulphuric 
acid and powdered glass, nor does water assuage the pain in 
the least. 

Beyond the jack-in-the-pulpits grew clumps of the broad, 
juicy, ill-smelling leaves of the skunk cabbage, which bears 
the first flower of the year. Mrs. Bear ate these greedily, 
although the tiniest drop of their corroding juice will blister 








nouth of any hut 


Beyond 
cabbage patch on a limb of a shadbush she 
discovered a gray cone, somewhat larger than a 
Rugby football, made of many layers of pulpy, 
wood-fiber paper. In and out of an opening in 
the smaller end buzzed sullenly a procession of 
great, flat-faced, black-and-white hornets. 

No insect is treated with more respect by the 
wild folk than the hornet. Horses, dogs and 
even men have been killed by enraged swarms. 
Unlike the single-action bee whose barbed sting 
can be used but once, the hornet is a repeater. 
It can and will sting as early and often as cir- 
cumstances demand and is most liberal in its 
estimate. 

Moreover, every sting is about as painful as 
a bullet from a small-caliber revolver. Yet the 
bear approached the nest without any hesitation 
and, rearing up on'her hindquarters, with one 
scoop of her paw brought the oval to the ground 
and was instantly enshrouded ina furious, buzz- 
ing, stinging cloud. 

Unmoved by their attacks, the imperturbable 
animal proceeded to gobble down both the nest 
and its contents, licking up grubs, half-grown 
hornets and full-armed fighters alike with her 
long flexible tongue and swallowing great 
masses of the gray soft paper. When at last only 
a few scattered survivors were left she lumbered 
off and followed a path which, like all bear trails, 
led at last to one of the dry, pleasant, wind- 
swept hillsides which the bear people love so 
well. 

There she spent a happy hour before a vast 
ant hill erected by fierce, red-and-black soldier 
ants. Sinking first one forepaw and then the 
other deep into the loose earth she would draw 
them out covered with swarming, biting ants 
which she carefully licked off, evidently relish- 
ing their stinging, sour taste. 


the the skunk 


nan. 


N THE very midst of this feast her quick ear 

caught a low, grating sound from far up the 
hillside as if someone were sawing there with 
a particularly dull saw. With a farewell lick 
to either paw Mrs. Bear shambled swiftly up- 
hill until she came to the 
foot of a large spruce tree. 

Halfway up its trunk was 
a large, brownish-black ani- 
mal which gnawed away at 
the resinous bark as steadily 
as if paid by the job. This 
willing worker was none 
other than “Old Man Quill 
Pig,” as the trappers call the 
Canadian porcupine. As it 
gnawed it looked down at 
the bear with dull, expres- 
sionless eyes. 

Many an animal has 
thought that it could kill 
sluggish, stupid Quill Pig.. 
The wolf, the lynx, the pan- 
ther and the wildcat have 
all tried—and died. This 
particular porcupine sawed 
wood steadily, convinced 
that no animal living could 
solve his defense. He was 
within two of being right. 
Unfortunately for him, the 
black bear is one of the two, 
the black cat being the other. 


LAMPING her long 

claws into the side of the 
spruce, the bear walked up 
the tree as swiftly as a man 
would move on level ground. 
Just before she reached the 
porcupine the latter dropped 
its head down between its 
forepaws and seemed to 
double in size as it raised its 
keen, barbed, envenomed 
quills. Keeping just out of 
range of the swishing, armed 
tail, the bear reached around 
and suddenly hooked a set of keen, curved claws under the 
curled-up forelegs of the clinging animal and with a jerk 
dashed it to the ground. 

Before the stunned porcupine could recover the bear had 
dropped fifteen feet to the ground and, sinking its long, white 
teeth deep into the porcupine’s unprotected belly, proceeded 
to eat every morsel of the flabby, quivering flesh as a man 
might eat an oyster from the shell. 

Some of the quills stuck into the bear’s forepaw, others 
were swallowed or lodged in her muzzle. Yet, by virtue of 
some charm known only to black bears and black cats, every 
quill worked out instead of in, and even the swallowed ones 
wrought no harm. 

Thereafter, filled. full of berries, bulbs, skunk cabbage, 
hornets, ants and porcupine, Mrs. Bear decided to call it a 
day and curled herself up to sleep under the roots of a 
fallen pine. 

Another day she discovered groves of oak trees loaded 
down with acorns. Better than any botanist she knew 
which were sweetest and for a week ate acorns from the white 
oaks, the tips of whose leaves are rounded, and the chestnut 
oaks, whose leaves are serrated like those of the familiar 
chestnut tree. 





[ . fF Sin,” a So << 
Just Before She Reached the Porcupine the Latter . . . Seemed 
to Double in Size as it Raised its Keen, Barbed, Envenomed Quills 
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Then came a morning when from a far-away valley floated 
a sound which sent her hurrying down from her tree. 
Although it was only the bell-like note of a flappy-eared 
hound, yet the bear knew that a hound meant a hunter and 
that a hunter meant death. Only a straightaway run for 
miles and hours could save her if the hound were on her trail. 
Weeks of feasting had left her in no condition for any such 
Marathon work. 


ET somewhere during the hard-earned years of her long 
life she had learned another answer to this attack of the 
trailing hound. ' 

Down the mountainside straight toward the approaching 
dog she hurried, following a deeply marked path. It led 
directly under the overhanging branch of a great red oak. 
She followed it beyond the tree and then doubled and directly 
under the limb circled and confused the trail. 

Then, still following her back track, she passed the tree 
and, returning to it by a long detour, climbed it from the 
farther side and in a moment was cleverly hidden among 
the leaves overhead. 

Nearer and nearer came the tuneful note of the hunting 
dog who had betrayed so many and many of the wood folk 
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to their death. Suddenly 
as he caught the fresh scent 
his voice went up half an 
octave, and he _ rushed 
along the faint path until 
he reached the red oak. 
There he paused to puzzle 
out the tangled trail. 

As he sniffed back and 
forth under the overhang- 
ing limb, there was a tiny 
rustle in the leaves above 
‘him hardly as loud as a 
squirrel would make. Then 
a black mass shot down 
like a pile driver a sheer 
twenty feet. 

The hound never knew 
what struck him, and it 
was not until an hour later 
that Rashe Weeden found 
his flattened carcass. 

“Looked as if he’d been 
stepped on by one of them 
circus elephants,’’ he con- 
fided afterward to old 
Mark Hurlbutt, who lived 
in the Hollow near him. 

“Elephants be mighty 
scurce on Seven Moun- 
tains,’’ objected the old 
man, and the passing of 
that hound remains a mys- 
tery in the Hollow to thi: 
day. 


NE bitter, gray after- 
noon, when the flam- 
ing leaves had died down 
to dull browns and ochers, 
the word came to the wild 
folk that winter was on 
his way to Seven Moun 
tains. 
Little flurries of stinging 
x snow whirled through the 
air and the wind shrieked 
across the: marshland 
where the bear was still 
hunting for food. 

As the long grass of the 
tussocks streamed out 
like tow-colored hair, she 

shambled deep into the nearest wood until, behind the 
massed tree trunks, she was safe from the fierce fingers of 
the north wind which howled like a wolf overhead. 

From that day she stopped the search for food and 
started house hunting. Back and forth, up and down the 
mountains, in and out of the swamps, across the uplands and 
along the edges of the hills she hurried for days at a time. 
At last on a dry slope she found what she wanted. 

Deep in the withered grass showed a vast chestnut stump. 
Starting above this on the slope in the very center of a 
tangled thicket she dug a slanting tunnel. The entrance was 
narrow like the neck of a jug and was so small that it did not 
seem possible that the bear could ever push her huge shoul- 
ders through. When it reached the stump, however, it wid- 
ened out into an oval chamber partly walled in by buttressed 
roots. 

Against the slope she dug a wide, flat shelf which she cov- 
ered deep with dry leaves and soft grass and sunk beside the 
stump a small air hole which led into the lower end of the 
burrow. With the same skill with which she had picked 
and sorted berries, with her huge paws she removed every 
trace of the fresh earth displaced by her digging. Then she 
piled loose brush neatly around the entrance to the burrow 
and crawled in. 

Turning around at the foot of the tunnel she crept back 
headfirst and reaching out her paw carefully corked the jug 
with the brush which she dragged deep over the opening. 
Then six feet underground on her dry, warm bed she curled 
up for a four months’ nap. 


S THE winter days set in, the driving snow drifted deep 
against the stump until even the thicket above it was 
hidden. Then came the bitter cold. There were long days 
and nights when there was not a breath of wind, and the 
mercury went down below all readings in the settlements. In 
the forests and on the mountains great bowlders burst apart, 
and in places the frozen ground split open in narrow cracks a 
hundred feet long. 

Life was a bitter, losing fight against cold and hunger for 
many of the wood dwellers; but six feet underground the 
bear slept safe, at truce with both of these ancient foes of 
the wild folk, while the warm vapor of her breath, freezing, 
sealed the sides of her cell deep with solid ice. Not until 
spring unlocked the door would she leave that little room 
again. 

Yet in January, although the door was still locked by the 
snow and barred by the ice, two tiny bearlings found their 
way in. They were blind and bare and both of them could 
have been held at once on the palm of a man’s hand. Yet 
Mrs. Bear was convinced that there had never been such a 
beautiful and talented pair. She licked their pink little 
bodies and nursed them and cuddled them, and the long 
freezing months were all too short to show the full measure 
of her mother love. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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OCTOR DELTON pressed the button 
that summoned his stenographer, and 
waited for the customary rustle of 
feminine garments to announce her 
approach. 
‘Good morning,” he said briefly, 
without glancing up. ‘‘Take these 
oy of analyses, please: ‘Examination of the 
ae - fossils of the Braniskoff collection 
shows them to be Triassic corals, ap- 
parently pseudomorphs, or altered to 
resemble pseudomorphs of crystal- 
line calcite. The fossils referred to 
Zaphrentis are few and the generic reference as against 
related types, for instance Triplophyllum’ 

“1 beg your pardon,” a strange voice interrupted, ‘but 
is that English?” 

Dr. James Delton raised surprised eyes, and then frowned. 
“Where is Miss Johns?” he asked, 

‘Miss Johns phoned that there is a new baby at her 
sister’s and she will not be here to-day.’’ From the tone one 
gathered that the speaker thought the reason both ample 
and interesting. 

















UT the straight line between Doctor Delton’s gray eyes 
deepened. ‘‘Who are you?” he asked ungallantly. “Are 
you a stenographer ?”’ 

“T am Elizabeth Royce. I reported for duty yesterday. 
I can take dictation in current English, but I have not yet 
learned your scientific terms.” 

“And do you expect to learn them?” 

“Certainly.” 

And she did. 

You must not think that a stenographer cannot learn to 
spell and use words of which she does not know the meaning. 
She has to do so if she works for a geologist—that is, she has 
to do so if she continues to 
work for one. Elizabeth 


a government office in Washington and typed Doctor Del- 
ton’s scientific reports for the printer. She did her work well 
and loathed it with her whole soul. Because she was pains- 
taking and obliging, the illegible manuscripts and the most 
technical reports found their way unerringly to her desk. 

Elizabeth early discovered that of our petty virtues the 
gods often make wasps to sting us. 


te morning in early April she sat at her desk with an 
unusual expression of discontent on her fair face. What 
cared she to know that “the interstitial spaces between the 
brecciated fragments of chromite ore are sometimes empty 
and sometimes filled with original silicate material’? Out- 
doors the smell of growing things filled the air. Along the 
Speedway row upon row of Japanese cherry blossoms flung 
their pink-white petals to the breeze that rippled the blue 
Potomac. The trees in the parks were quivering forms of 
beauty, not yet fully robed for the summer, but, as it were, 
camisoled in a silken shimmering of green, with ribbon run- 
nings of white-and-pink blossoms tied in tiny red buds. 

Elizabeth’s private opinion of Dr. James Delton was 
summed up in her statement that she could no more imagine 
him making love to a girl than she could imagine pink-silk 
ruffles on the Washington Monument. But that was before 
she began to think of him as a potential husband. 

You see, Elizabeth didn’t know that James Delton had 
been born a scientist, even as she had been born a mother. 
She didn’t know that from the time James acquired his first 
absurdly abbreviated trousers with real pockets, those 
pockets were filled not with the miscellany usually found in 
a small boy’s trousers, but always with stones and pebbles. 
Elizabeth didn’t know that when as a small boy James had 
gone fishing he had become so interested in an entirely new 
pebble that he forgot rod and fish in his haste to compare 
this new treasure with his collection; that about the time 
James discarded short trousers for long ones his bedroom 


was filled with specimen cases and retorts and evilly odorous 
solutions, and his favorite light reading was the Nicholson- 
Lydekker ‘‘ Manual of Paleontology.” 

What Elizabeth did know was that at forty Dr. James 
Delton was the head of an important division of the Federal 
Survey; that his colleagues respected his erudition; and that 
the Director of the Survey, a very great scientist indeed, 
relied on his proven ability in scientific research. 

And what she suspected was that Dr. James Delton was 
the only man in Washington who could pass the alluring, 
beribboned, chemise-robed figures in the shop windows on 
F Street without looking at them—or wanting to. 

Elizabeth had been some weeks in Doctor Delton’s office 
before she saw him actually smile. It was a miracle-working 
smile. It smoothed out the line between his grave eyes and 
lighted his severe face in a wonderful way—like turning a 
searchlight on a stone lion, mused Elizabeth afterward; and 
that night as she was walking home it caused a very strange 
thing to happen. 


GEE had stopped, as she often did, before the window of a 
most attractive market. Elizabeth usually paused longer 
in front of a market display of tender chops and skewered 
roasts and the red of beefsteak than she did before the en- 
ticing, lacy, pink garments in the shop windows. Not that 
she was a gourmand. To Elizabeth a beefsteak was not 
simply a beefsteak; it was a magic carpet that whisked her 
away from the unromantic present into that blue-and-gold 
dining room, where on the dainty table at’ which sat two 
pee le gazing into each other’s eyes was just such another 

sk, hot and buttery, and cooked to just the proper 
degree of rareness, as Elizabeth knew she could cook a beef- 
steak just for two. 

To all appearances at that moment Elizabeth was an 
unusually attractive government clerk on her way home 
from her day’s work. In reality she was nothing of the kind, 

but the proud possessor of 
a blue-and-gold dining 





Royce was twenty-four and 
wanted a number of things. 
She wanted a home, with a 
blue-and-gold dining room 
and a sunny, upstairs sew- 
ing room and a sleeping 
porch; she wanted four chil- 
dren of her own and a cat 
with kittens; and as a 
natural adjunct of all these 
she wanted a husband. 
Now Elizabeth knew that 
where a husband went a 
dining room and children 
naturally followed, so she 
concentrated on the hus- 
band. Perhaps her dreams 
centered oftenest about a 
dainty dinner table, a syn- 
thetic vision of blue and 
gold and glistening white. 
There would always be 
jowers, but soarranged that 
he two people sitting on 
ipposite sides of the cozy 
able could look directly 
ito each other’s eyes. 
Elizabeth had speculated 
1uch about those eyes 
‘ross the table—what their 
lor and how they would 
gard her: would it be ap- 
uisingly, or would they 
ze adoringly as though 
» were good to look upon? 
ourse of time there 
uld be other and smaller 
‘s around the table, but 
they were too nebulous ac- 
tually to materialize in her 
dreams, whereas the mas- 
culine formacross the table 
was always very real—ex- 
cent the face; in all her at- 
‘cuipted visualizations of 
— the face always eluded 
ler, 


LIZABETH wasa born 
mother. She learned to 
toddle with an old rag doll, 
already battered and worn 
trom much hugging, tightly 
clasped inone hand. At fif- 
teen Elizabeth was remem- 
bered nightly in the prayers 
0! all the young mothers in 
the neighborhood, who felt 
perlectly safe in accepting 
Mvitations to afternoon 
bridge and afterward asking 
i! Elizabeth could come and 
take care of the baby. Eliz- 
abeth always could. And 
Elizabeth had followed so 
closely in the wake of the 
neighborhood stork that she 
often saw the new babies 
cetore their mothers saw 
em, 

For eight hours a day 
Elizabeth sat at her desk in 
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Every Drop of Blood in Her Veins Rushed to Her Tortured Face 


room seated at a dainty 
table, on the opposite side 
of which a pair of eyes 
gazed adoringly into hers. 

And then suddenly Eliz- 
abeth returned to earth 
with a gasp, for those eyes 
were gray and the face that 
always before had eluded 
her had assumed an unmis- 
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¥ takable resemblance to Dr. 





: if { James Delton. 
“i e Elizabeth wasa practical 
sea 4 Pa person, in spite of her 
0 ae dreams, or possibly because 
ice auth of them. Since Doctor 
; We ‘ a Delton had smiled his way 
Bib lkg Ph : into her blue-and-gold 


dining room, it behooved 
her’ to become better ac- 
quainted with her unbidden 
guest. The next day she 
borrowed a copy of ‘‘ Who’s 
Who in Washington” and 
turned to the ‘‘ D’s.” 

““Delton, James Rich- 
ard, Ph.D. Born, 1879.’ 
Born—humph!” said Eliza- 
beth. “I don’t believe geol- 
ogists are born; they are 
deposited by the glaciers, 
along with the other 
débris’”’— which was unkind 
of Elizabeth. ‘‘ Author of 
the ‘Mesozoic Echinoder- 
mata of the Pacific 
Coast”’’—sounds like some- 
thing a baby might cut its 
teeth on,’’ commented Eliz- 
abeth. ‘‘Unmarried.’” 
The last statement seemed 
to give Elizabeth more 
satisfaction than did the 
“Ph. D.” and the “ Echi- 
nodermata.” 


OW, Elizabeth’s nature 

was frankly optimistic. 
She approved of the full- 
page magazine ‘“‘ad’’ that 
read: “Yesterday I was a 
worthless bit of garbage in 
the metropolitan ash can; 
to-day Iam wortha million 
dollars. Do not delay, but 
write now for the Magic 
Money Worker; price, only 
one dollar.’’ Not that she 
believed in the ash can or 
the million dollars, but she 
did believe in going after 
what you want, regardless 
of your present condition of 
garbageness. And of course 
there must be a scientific 
way of bringing home the 
bacon—the bacon, in Eliz- 
abeth’s case, being Dr. 
James Delton and a blue- 
and-gold dining room. 
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“This Ees a Leetle Play; it Ees the Romance of Married Love, and I Call it ‘Spring o’ the Year’” 


I 


N STAGE vernacular I am an old-timer; that means 

that I have played ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and ‘The 

Two Orphans” in the days when quality looked upon 

these twain as good drama and the best talent in the 
countiy was playing them. I have served my apprenticeship 
in stock when it was a praiseworthy institution and not 
marooned on the shores of theatrical provinces at the maxi- 
mum price of fifty cents per capita. But I am vain enough 
to believe I have kept cheerful step with the years and can 
marvel with the present generation of stage youngsters over 
the glory of modern stagecraft and the frailty of modern 
plays. So much for Sarah MacDonald, old-timer. 

It was in my last days of stock that I became coach for the 
university, and there I found Sylvia.. You know ‘‘ Who is 
Sylvia, what is she?” Well, that was Sylvia Blake. Frankly, 
I adore young things from their chubby, bumby cub days to 
their first blushing, ecstatic crack o’ adolescent dawn. Sylvia 
was gloriously young, fresh, adorable. Best of all, she was 
as unconscious of her charms as a young vestal and as gen- 
erous as she was pretty. 

I picked her for the lead in her freshman year, and she 
played it unassailed straight through the university. She had 
the rare gift of characterization and make-up, that faculty 
for taking on a part with a minimum of costume and a modi- 
cum of paint. She made of her portrayals creatures of 
reality, and I constantly marveled that anyone with so little 
training and experience could do this with so little effort. 
But it wasn’t until she played Zicka in “‘ Diplomacy,” her 
last year, that I woke up to the fact that Sylvia Blake was 
something more than a brilliant young amateur. She wasa 
superb actress, and she “‘ put it over” that night in the uni- 
versity theater with all the subtle art of Ada Rehan. 


HAT was the night she told me of her coming marriage. 

She pulled a nice, rosy-cheeked, up-state boy, by the 
name of Rodney, from behind something and introduced him 
as her permanent leading man. Fora moment it hurt to have 
the air castles I had been building for Sylvia since the second 
act tumble suddenly about my feet like a toy tower of blocks. 
I had made a very dazzling future; but one look at Sylvia's 
face made me remember that dazzle and success seldom make 
for quiet happiness, and she had chosen. So I let her go with 
my blessing and never a hint of the castle she had ruined. 


From that night she passed out of my life as a verity, but 
she stayed as a rhapsodic dream of eternal youth. Whenever 
I got terribly jaded with life or people, when pessimism 
began to outweigh the optimism in my philosophy, I used to 
close my eyes and think Sylvia back, just to catch a whiff of 
her sweetness and unconquerable springtime. This is all by 
way of prologue. It was years later that the curtain rang up 
on the comedy of Madame LeBrun. 


WAS on the road with one of these modern crime farces, 

and we hadn’t been in Brownsville ten minutes when | 
remembered it was Sylvia’s home town. We were not play- 
ing a matinée, so my day was free. I sat in a public pay 
station thumbing a telephone directory and trying to recall 
Sylvia’s married name. It came at last like a spiritualistic 
communication out of space, and I called up the number 
with more excitement than I had felt since, Jimmy Nolan 
starred me on Broadway in ‘‘ The Tiger Cat.” 

The voice that answered might have belonged to a total 
stranger. My surprise was overwhelming, when I gave my 
name and heard a faint echo of Sylvia’s old-time joyousness. 
“Sarah MacDonald? My Sarah MacDonald! You dear! 
Come right up. Take the green car and get off at Maple 
Street. Gray house on the corner. Oh! but I’m glad!” 

All the way there I tried to create a new Sylvia made up of 
that echo, twelve years of silence and my memories. When I 
opened the door of the house on the corner, I had the wildest 
pan-jumble picture that a brain could conceive. Sylvia met 
me on the threshold and knockec the picture to smithereens. 

She had a bundle of somethiy;5 under one arm, the other 
she threw around my neck, drawing me feverishly inside. 
She pressed a hot, flushed sheek-¢o ine. ‘ You dear! You 
blessed old dear, Sarah MacDonald, to-remember and look 
me up.” y 

She pushed me‘ifito a deep chair and went back to a rocker 
where she had evidently been sitting when I rang, for a sew- 
ing basket was on a window ledge beside it, and the floor 
about was strewn with nondescript garments. The light 
from the window gave me a better look at Sylvia’s face. We 
stage folk learn the art of inward groaning, otherwise I 
believe I should have raised my voice and wailed like Job. 
There are no words in my personal voCabulary and nothing 
adequate in stock quotations fit to verbalize my feeling and 


the change in Sylvia. It was one of those inexorable 
moments that baffles your soul and haunts you forever after. 

Youth was gone; unconquerable springtime might as 
well never have been, for here was a parched, withered prom- 
ise of midyear. I ‘ound myself wondering where I should 
now find my remedy for jaded spirits and through whose 
eyes I should ever again glimpse paradise. The face was 
tragically old and sweetly patient. Everything about her un- 
consciously sagged, ‘ips, forehead, shoulders, spirits. And, 
because I could not trust my telltale old face any longer, 
fearing it would say more than either of us could stand for, | 
turned a rigid attention to the bundle which was in process 
of being spread out o:. Sylvia’s lap. 

I discovered it to be an astounding medley of stockings, 
black, brown and white, long and short, heavy and thin. 
‘Looks like an outfit for a centipede,’’ I camouflaged. 


ope laughed, a patient, tired little laugh, a mockery to the 
laughter that used to bubble out like a woodsy, singing 
brook. ‘‘Iit is—almost. It’s a two weeks’ accumulation a‘ 
the rate of four pairs a day.” 

“Four!” This time I groaned outwardly, I confess to it 

“Four.”’ She repeated. it with loving pride. ‘‘They are 
such darlings; wait till you see them. Only’’—and the prid« 
oozed out as the tiredness flooded back into her voice—‘“‘ I'd 
like to have suggested so many times to the Creator that 
He’d send our babies as well provided for as the little brown 
rabbits. No shoes, no stockings, no trousers to patch, no 
shirts to fray, no buttons to sew on, nothing to soil o1 
shrink; just a tidy little outfit with a guarantee to last up to 
twelve, say. Can’t you see what a heavenly time a mothe 
could put in?” 

“Why not add a green clover and cabbage digestion to g” 
with the fur?” 

We laughed together and Sylvia reached over and hugg« 
me again. ‘‘ You blessed old dear!’’ But the voice was wea 
and tired. 

“And the man?” I couldn’t help wondering what he ha’! 
been about while Sylvia had Leen growing old. 

“‘He’s overseas—with the first university unit; both ol 
us wanted it to be so. The children are so good and strong 
We both knew I could manage famously for a little whil 
And I have; really I have.” 
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“J Am Glad to Meet You, Monsieur. Mees MacDonald Tell Me That You Bring Me 


The last came as a flushed protest to the damning contra- 
yn that I knew had crept into my face. ‘‘ Well, it hasn’t 
1 a little time; there’s the trouble. Honest, Sylvia, how 
has it been—in feelings, not in months?” 
he whole length of her sagged more than ever. ‘A thou- 
d years, I guess,’’ she said tiredly. 
»! And even Sylvia had a right to grow old in a thousand 
I had to grant that to myself. ° 7 
think I was going to make some foolish protest when the 
door burst open and the children came trooping in. There 
were only four, but they seemed a regiment, such a full- 
throated, free-spirited crowd they were. They adopted me 
on the spot as a stage aunt, and I passed through the initia- 
tion as one might through a young cyclone. 
luncheon the meal was theirs. Sylvia held them in for 
icw strained, polite moments while I was served and 
regained my breath. But, with a chance withdrawal of 
Sylvia’s warning eye, they broke loose again. They had the 
appetites of young wolves and, being possessed of that 
providential magic of youth, they swallowed and talked 
interchangeably without strangling. Afterward I couldn’t 
remember seeing Sylvia eat a mouthful. 


| UNCHEON over, the brood dispersed and Sylvia and I 
+4 gathered about the mending basket. I had never felt 
lore fagged out in my life, not after a week’s try-out and 
ehearsals every midnight after the performance. They 
‘ere a good little brood and darlings in their fashion; but 
in them I had seen all Sylvia’s vanished springtime. She 
iad passed on to them unstintingly her youth, her joy, her 
ireedom of spirit, just as she had fed them—with no thought 
' what might be her portion. It was plain to see with what 
idness Sylvia would go beggared that her children might 
ave full measure. And as I looked at Sylvia now, bent over 
the lapful of stockings, | wanted to call back those four 
bl imeless little souls, and spank them soundly. I was 
beginning to understand what had happened to Sylvia. 

She must have guessed my thoughts, for she jumped 
Straight into them. ‘There’s the pity of it, Sarah. If we 
could only have our homeful of babies without getting so 
hopelessly tired.” 
You might temper your conscience and give them a little 

What do you do for recreation?” 


less. 


She looked at me as though I had used a perfectly new and 
strange part of speech. 

‘“What do you do besides feeding bottomless pits, washing 
dirty little faces and darning for centipedes? Ever have any 
fun? Have supper parties, get up dramatics? What do you 
take, Sylvia Blake, as your share of the pleasure of life?” 

She wasn’t sure whether I was in earnest or chaffing her 
but she answered seriously: ‘I read to the children; we 
love that. There isn’t much time for fun away from them; 
maids are always coming and going 





BROKE into her lines. ‘‘ Look here, child, don’t you know 

that you can’t goon this way and /ive ? You'll wither up like 
an evaporated apricot in a few more years and get just about 
as colorless and tasteless. You'll have nothing to give a 
young husband except maternal devotion; nothing for your 
four eager, adolescing children except a worn-out spiritual 
apparatus. Just at the time you ought to be a real vitalizer 
you'll be the most pathetic kind of devitalized woman the 
world knows. Your mind will be drab; your soul will be 
drab. Don’t you see?” 

“Sometimes; but I try not to; it frightens me. Instead, 
I keep saying that when Rodney comes home it will all be 
different. He’s kept young. You should read his letters. 
He’s kept the old zest for living.”” She reached into the 
pocket of her faded blue morning dress and pulled out some 
closely written sheets, folded and somewhat crumpied. ‘It’s 
Rodney’s last; they are all wonderful. The war has been 
such a fine, broadening experience for him.”’ 

She unfolded the letter, read a page to herself and then 
jumped into a description of a jolly evening. To the girl 
reading it, it meant happy moments for the man she loved, 
needed relaxation from the stress of werk and tragedy. But 
to me it meant more. It meant life unforgettably intensive 
and big? pulsing with big moments and people who stood out 
insistently appealing. It meant life staged in strange, 
haunting places, full of strange moods. I could see the pretty 
Red Cross workers, the canteen women, the young actresses 
who were doing their bit—a flood of buoyant feminine spirits 
around Rodney, the very essence of what Sylvia had been 
and was no more. I don’t mean to imply there was any- 
thing disloyal or unfine about Sylvia’s man; that he didn’t 
miss her and yearn to get back to her; but I couldn’t help 





Some News of My ’Usband” 


wondering, when he did come, what would he feel? Would he 
be big enough to swing the adjustment and make-over, with- 
out hurt, to Sylvia and the love that was between them? 

As I looked at the absorbed face of the girl I loved in her 
shabby, little dress, with her hair pulled mercilessly back 
from her forehead, I found myself growing more and more 
possessed of an unholy wrath. What business had time and 
circumstances to dole out such to Sylvia Blake? By what 
right did chance force responsibility and sacrifice on her and 
leave Rodney free to do the splendid, broadening thing? 
I wanted to pick her up and make off with her then and 
there. By some untried miracle I wanted to make her over 
into the old Sylvia for Rodney to find when he came home, I, 
an old woman, wanted to give the gift of youth back to 
Sylvia Blake, to have and to hold always for the man she 
loved and the children that were theirs. 

I reached over suddenly and pulled Sylvia’s hair free of its 
tightness. I know my lips stiffened villainously. “ You used 
to have the prettiest hair of them all, and now it’s horrible, 
positively horrible! Do you ever look in the glass?” 

She dropped the letter I had interrupted and sat looking 
troubled and uncertain. ‘Oh, the hair; it keeps tidier that 
way; and what a funny question! What’s the matter, 
Sarah? I thought you’d be so interested in the letter.” 

“Tam; I was. But we’ve had enough Rodney to-day. 
What I want to know is, while he’s been having picnics and 
motor trips and dancing to keep him fit for his work, what 
have you had to keep you fit for yours?” 


HE did not answer for a long time. Her face slowly lost 

the flush and whitened out until it was pale and tense; 
then, as slowly, the crimson of embarrassment welled into it; 
for the first time in my life I saw her looking foolish and a 
little ashamed. She got out of her chair quickly and dumped 
the mending on the floor. It was the first impulsive, spon- 
taneous movement I had seen in this new, tired Sylvia. 
Going to a desk in the corner she pulled out a bundle of man- 
uscript, and came hurrying back. 

She stood looking down at me, hugging the papers to her 
as if they had been her latest born. “I’m going to confess, 
for you'll find out about it. It will sound so silly; but, if 
anyone can understand, you will. Besides I don’t want you 
to go away and think everything is quite—drab.” 





She dropped back in the rocker and spread the papers on 
her knee as she had first spread those abominable stockings. 
“It’s a play—a play, Sarah MacDonald. I don’t know 
whether it’s good or bad; I only know that it has brought 
back to me the old times I loved in college when I was mak- 
ing believe. It was the only way I could stop being Sylvia 
Blake and stop doing the chines she has to do—for a little 
time. Do you—do you think you understand?” 

Understand! So om soul had gone hungry for the things 
she was losing out of life. To me it seemed more infinitely 
tragic than if she had never realized. And she was so brave 
about it—no whimpering, no futile moaning for past gods 
and gifts. So I nodded my understanding and settled deeper 
into the chair. 

Sylvia laughed nervously. ‘I told you I didn’t know 
whether it was good or bad; but you'll tell me. I shan’t 
mind; you see, that part doesn’t really matter; it was the 
doing that counted.”’ ' 

But I knew it did matter, for already I was building again 
the air castle that had tumbled down on the night of Sylvia’s 
senior play. 

“What is the title?” 

“It’s called ‘Spring o’ the Year.’ That’s the song of the 
meadow lark, almost the first song in the spring. You'll see 
why.” And then she began. 


igs FIVE minutes the sharp note had dropped out of her 
voice; in five more the tiredness had followed, and I was 
soon listening to the old Sylvia quality that had made her 
reading of lines in the university days sucha pleasure. And 
as she read she dreamed, and as she dreamed, the miracle 
that I had been praying for almost happened. Sylvia Blake 
almost grew young again. It was then I realized that the 
glorious attributes I thought lost had only lagged behind 
and got misplaced. 

Before the first act was finished I knew the play was good; 
at the end of the second I stopped Sylvia and made a quick 
exit for the phone in the hall. .What I said over it must have 
sounded like Choctaw to Sylvia, but she got a simplified 
version when I came back, coupled with the most excited 
stage directions I ever gave in my life. 

“Jimmy Nolan came up on that two-ten from the city to 
try out a new ingénue he’s putting in the company. Luck! 
I just caught him at the theater. He’s coming upon the first 
car he can catch. I don’t root often for plays; the last one 
cleared him a million on Broadway alone; that’s why he’s 
coming up quick, and if he takes to this ” | broke off, for 
Sylvia’s face showed hcr nerves were bending backward. 

“You think it’s good enough; that he’ll produce it?” 

“Good enough! It’s a gem, a regular two- 
seasons-in-town-and-four-on-the-road winner. 
Jimmy can’t miss it; only” —I took a firm hold 
of her shoulders and steadied her with a pinning 
eye—“‘Jimmy’s funny; every manager is; and, 
being about the biggest, I guess he’s the funniest. 

Plays don’t sell themselves, my dear; don’t you 
believe it—especially with Jimmy. He’s got to 

have his attention gripped by something alive 

and compelling—and a little out of the beaten 

tread of things; something that’s going to make 

him remember this play and want it like sixty 

after he’s got back to his office and the hundred 

or two other plays he’s pigeonholed there. Oh, 

he accepts lots of plays but he pro- 
duces mighty few, and he chooses the 
few by strange psychological proc- 
esses.”’ 

Sylvia looked half frightened, half 
amused. ‘And what are we going to 
do to make it gripping? It doesn’t 
seem as if I was capable of gripping 
the attention of a June bug any longer. 
You'll have to ——” 

“‘Oh, no, my dear, you’ve got to 
turn the trick for your own play; 
every author has to with Jimmy. It’s 
up to you. You've got just about 
twenty minutes to get up something 
like that Zicka impersonation of yours, 
something foreign, alluring, disturb- 
ing, and keep-’em-guessing. The man- 
agers are all with their noses keen to 
the trail of anything European just 
now. We'll put this over as a French 
novelty, not translated yet. Let him 
see only the first act and tell him the 
rest; that’ll tease his curiosity. Child, 
you’ve got todoit. Howabout clothes 
and make-up? You used to do won- 
ders on so little.’ 








"i HERE’S Marjorie’sclothes. You 

remember Marjorie Burton? 
She’s been here for a week: her trunk 
hasn’t gone and she’s forgotten her 
key. She wouldn’t mind; I haven’t 
a stick of make-up, but I’ve kept my 
red wig, the Zicka one.” 

I remembered Marjorie Burton as 
the best-dressed girl in the univer- 
sity. I crammed my vanity bag into 
Sylvia's hand and pushed her toward 
the stairs. ‘‘There’s enough in that 
for you to get an effect; and hurry! 
Remember, it’s big stakes.” 

How big, I didn’t dare to let her 
think. She took the first two or three 
steps at a snail’s pace, as if she was 
too bewildered to move. I watched 
her halfway up the stairs with appre- 
hension. Then there came down to 
me the most delicious little bubbling 
laugh, full of amusement and antici- 
pation, and Sylvia Blake gathered up 
the hem of her old blue dress and flew 
up the rest of the way. 

I flew, myself, to set the stage. The nondescript garments 
went far under the mission settle, the stockings and mending 
basket went the way of the butler’s pantry. I cleared the 
reom of all the domestic props that I could eliminate; and 
when Jimmy Nolan swung off the car I was ready for him 
with my most tantalizing stage smile. 

“Hello, Sarah.” He eyed me narrowly; then he whistled. 
“‘By heck! I haven’t seen you look so all-to-the-good since 
you put me wise to ‘Tenpenny Tom.’ Well?” 

“Tt’s a long tale. Sit down.’’ I saw to it that his was the 
chair that had its back to the hallway. I didn’t intend he 
should have the first chance at Sylvia's entrance. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Jimmy’s a good listener when he’s keen for your lines, so 
I took iny time and planted my ‘plot well. And he fell for 
the European dope and the strange unknown lady, and my 
fairy-tale luck in discovering her in a friend’s house—all 
of it—as if it had been stale Broadway gossip. He never 
flickered an eyelash over the plausibility of the yarn, and I 
never had a squirm of conscience. For though I knew I was 
putting it over Jimmy in a way—a thing I’d never done in all 
the years we'd foliowed the same old trail—I knew it would 
turn out a good thing for Jimmy, and so I didn’t mind. For 
that’s one of the main articles of the creed that belongs to 
old-timers: ‘‘Play square’’; and I wouldn’t have handed 
Jimmy a dirty deal even to help Sylvia. 

“‘She’s here—now—getting this friend of mine to help her 
translate it,” I finished up. 

“European stuff goes big, if it’s anyways decent,” Jimmy 
smiled. ‘‘What’s she like?” 

I could have shouted. You can’t separate plays from the 
people who write them with Jimmy. He wouldn’t buy a 
masterpiece, with a thousand performances guaranteed, if 
he hadn’t taken a shine to the author and liked to have him 
around. That’s Jimmy Nolan. But it seemed too much like 
tempting Fate to try and draw a picture of what Sylvia 
Blake might be after ten years of intensive domesticity. I 
felt deep down in these old theatrical bones of miné that she 
wouldn’t stall the comedy, but I couldn’t afford to offer 
Jimmy better than he might actually get. I was piling 
up ambiguous adjectives and noncommittal nouns when I 
heard the creak of a door upstairs and hustled them all back 
into oblivion. It was up to chance now, and I was deter- 
mined to leave the stage to Jimmy and Sylvia. It was an 
awful moment of suspense, however, like the suspended 
agony of a metropolitan first night—opening cold—when 
the violins scrape out their last note of warning before the 
curtain goes up. 


> yee set the stage for it, of course I saw Sylvia first. 
For the life of me, I couldn’t smother the gasp of sur- 
prise that caught me unawares, and Jimmy wheeled on the 
instant. What Sylvia had done with those damning ten 
years and the shrouds of vanished youth and charm I don’t 
know. Very likely she had bundled them into the butler’s 
pantry where I had laid to rest the other incriminating signs 
of domesticity. 
She stood on the threshold as ravishing a young person as 
I ever hope to see. The red wig was absolutely convincing 
and adorable; it was topped by a black toque of unmistak- 
able French build. She wore a black duvetine tailored frock, 
a string of cut jade beads, a pair of velvet pumps with big 
cut buckles, and a small pair 
of jet and jade earrings. Di- 
vinely simple and—devilishly 
3 alluring—as perfect a char- 
acterization as I have ever 
seen, on the stage or off. 
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“Do You Ever Make Miracles for Anyone, Monsieur Sterling?” 


I could hear Jimmy’s quick intake of breath, a way he has 
when his fancy’s tickled; he was smiling his broadest 
Broadway smile upon her as she entered. 

And then—I nearly stalled the comedy myself —L, an old- 
timer. There was Jimmy smiling and waiting to be intro- 
duced, and there was this captivating reincarnation of 
Sylvia smiling ingenuously back—with never a name to 
claim her. After nearly thirty years, I had a relapse of stage 
fright. I could feel my tongue get dry and my eyes glassy; 
I didn’t dare look at Sylvia; instead, I looked at the wall 
back of them and saw—a very nice reproduction of Madame 
LeBrun and her child. 





January, 1920 


I thanked Providence for the cue and stumbled back to 
my lines: ‘“‘Mr. Jimmy Nolan, Madame Gabrielle LeBrun. 
I have been telling Mr. Nolan as much about the play as I 
knew, madame; but that is very little. You must tell him 
more, and read that first act, please.’’ I could smile at 
myself now; the christening was over and, as far as I could 
make out, there had been no malicious fairy godmother 
present at the feast. 

Sylvia arched a pair of perfectly penciled eyebrows and 
threw a quick look at me. 


Ji key interposed. He was fumbling in his pocket with 
his keys, as if they had been his brains instead. He was 
actually balancing himself on one foot and the toe of another, 
and looked as awkward as a fresh theatrical recruit. ‘Sarah 
says it’s a peach ofa play, all spring moonshine, love, fun and 
heart hunger wrapped up in three ripping acts. Suppose 
you ” he ended, hopelessly fussed. 

I knew what was in his mind, the unforgivable imbecility 
for a manager to show enthusiasm over any play before he’d 
signed for it. And he, Jimmy Nolan, was guilty. His con- 
fusion was the best thing chance had handed me in a long 
time, and I settled back in my chair to enjoy to the utmost 
the comedy of Madame LeBrun. 

“Mees MacDonald has made too big a flattery of me to 
you, I theenk. She ees too kind. This ees a leetle play; it 
ees the romance of married love, and I call it ‘Spring o’ the 
¥ear,"”’ 

“Don’t quite get you,” said Jimmy. 

“We have to change the title; the French would mean 
nothings to you over here. You not know what ees the 
meaning of that ‘Spring o’ the Year’?”’ 

“Search me,” confessed Jimmy. 

“Tt ees the song of your American lark, the one of the 
meadow. He sing in the early morning—and only in the 
spring. When the year grow old, the ’eart grow old, and he 
sing no more. You see?” 

“Tt’s coming—faintly.”’ Jimmy was looking down at her 
as if he’d discovered the rarest thing in a blue moon. 

‘‘This ees the story of a leetle girl, married, loving her 
’usband very much. They are the peasant, and there ees 
always much work and leetle pleasure; and when the baby 
come—the leetle mother look into the cradle and theenk that 
when he grow up—and more and more come—an’ they grow 
up—that she will be old of the ’eart, tired of the body, with 
a sharp voice that cannot make pretty song, and a face that 
look very ugly. She hear the lark in the meadow, singing, 
for it ees spring, and then she feel the burden all the work of 
the day will bring, and she grow frighten.” 

“Don’t blame her,” muttered Jimmy. ‘“ Never saw a 
farmer’s wife that looked young or pretty in my life. Always 
sort of thought they were born old and withered.” 

“No. They were born young and ’appy, with the song 
in their ’earts. But spring ees so short; it go so queekly; 
n'est-ce pas, monsieur?” 

“It sure does.” 

“‘So this leetle girl, this Madeleine grow 
frighten. She theenk the good ’usband does 
not understand, that he care only for the 
work and not to keep her young, and so she 
run away to the next town where they have 
the spring fair. There she find the fiddler, 
the jongleur, the old women selling their 
wares, the poet. She dance, she sing, she is 
the ’eart and soul of all the merrymaking; 
she bring spring back to the ’earts of the old 
ones; she give the poet something new and 
fresh to put in his spring poem; she make 
the fiddler play madder and merrier, the 
jongleur play better tricks. She for- 
get that summer come and winter 
after; she remember only that spring 
is here.. The poet and the fiddler offer 
her love and romance; the jongleur 
ees too old for love, but he ees her 
friend and will help her choose be- 
tween them. Together the four go to 
the inn for supper.” 

“Bet slie doesn’t take either.” 
Jimmy’s voice sounded nipping and 
eager. 





- OU have the good guess, mon- 

sieur. To the inn come, too, a 
half-crazy man. His face is all stained 
with berries, his hair is matted and full 
of straw; he sing and laugh and say 
strange things all together. Some say 
he ees only a simpleton; some say he 
eesa wise man and can read the stars. 
He sits at the next table, and when the 
jongleur toss the golden balls for Made- 
leine’s fate he trip him up and make 
the balls scatter to the four ends of 
the room. . This frighten Madeleine 
and she ees afraid to choose. She ask 
for some sign, and the crazy man say 
he will read the stars. The stars point 
the way home and she slip back into 
the night—with the crazy man guard- 
ing the road home.” 

“TI get it,’”’ shouted Jimmy. ‘‘The 
crazy one is the husband; he follows 
her disguised, so as to get a clearer 
line on the trouble and her. Right?” 

“Oui, monsieur. He follow her and 
see and understand for the first time 
what. it méan to a woman to keep 
spring in her 'eart and a song on her 
lips.” 

You bet he does. And it doesn’t 
do him any harm to see that there are 
other men who find Madeleine pretty 
and sweet. By heck! you've hit it; 
it’s the value that the world puts on 
our possessions ninety times out of a 
hundred—whether it’s wives or real estate—that makes: us 
value them. Fire ahead on that first act, will you?” 

Sylvia was halfway through when an avalanche burst 
through the front door. 

We'd forgotten the brood, left them as completely out of 
our calculations as if they had been eradicated along with 
the mending basket and the ten years of Sylvia's growing old. 
There came shrieks of ‘‘ Mother, we want some bread and 
jam!” ‘‘Where’s mother?” And the next moment the four 
were eying us suspiciously from the doorway. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 
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APTAIN DONALD CAMERON was the sole pas- 
senger alighting from the local train that April after- 
noon at Hancock. He surveyed from the station 
platform the three small farmhouses strung along 
the only road. ‘‘Where’s the village?’’ he asked of the 
Station master. 
_ ‘Three miles beyond the prison,’’ answered the wrinkled 
little man, waving at the horizon with his free hand. 
 What’s that queer noise?” asked Captain Cameron. 
“The convicts, practicing up for the new warden. They’ve 
had them locked in their cells for weeks. Don’t dare to let 
em out, with the prison unfinished; ait’t a wall around the 
place. Folks hereabouts are scared stiif of a jail delivery. 
What the blazes the state ever stuck that ; rison here for . 
lhe station agent disappeared into the waiting room. 
Donald Cameron stood and pondered. He was the new 
warden! Four days ago he would have called anyone crazy 
who had said to him that he would be here, in this jumping- 
off place, this afternoon. It was the new governor of the 
state who had done it. The governor and Donald Cameron's 
father were old cronies. He had seen Don grow up. He 
knew what Don had done in France. He wanted an earnest, 
straight, wise young fellow with heart and a sense of humor 
to tackle Hancock, the worst job the governor had to bestow. 





HE CALLED Donald Cameron into his office at the 
capitol. “I want to turn that outfit upside down. Go 
up there, Don, and make as many men as you can out of 
those crooks and convicts. The old warden who's there now 
can't think quick enough. You don’t have to beat the life out 
ofa man to reform him. Go the limit in decent treatment 
of those boys. Do what you think is square and decent, and 
consult the law afterward. If you go too far I may have to 
remove you, of course, but in the meantime you can get a lot 
done. See?” Which was queer talk from the chief executive. 
The governor rested his hand on Don’s knee. Don was 
only twenty-seven, and this intimacy—and this sincerity— 
moved him deeply. ‘‘ Don, it’s the toughest job in the state. 
I was up there last week. I’ll never forget those faces behind 
the bars, | thought of you and what you'd done with your 
Own Company in France. Take it, Don—for a while at least. 
I need you.” 
h ~_ now Donald Cameron was walking up to the prison 
‘ala mile away. The distant shouting grew into nearer 
yelling and screeching. On the brow of the hill he stood and 


+ 


The Guard’s Flash Light Revealed the Semblance of a Man Crouching in the Cell Corner 


saw before him the looming gigantic structure, half finished, 
monumental in its gray stone and yellow brick. The edifice, 
towering in the upper meadow, looked like some monstrous 
thing which had crawled down out of the ages and had 
suddenly halted on this sere and yellow plain, upon which 
patches of snow still spoke of the passing winter. 

“A menagerie!’’ Don Cameron knew his No Man’s Land, 
the singing of shells, the humming of boche planes at night; 
but this bediam he was entering was appallingly unknown 
to him. He saw what the station master had said, that no 
walls surrounded the prison. Congestion of the other state 
prison, far in the northern end of the state, had forced the 
filling of these barely completed cells with three hundred 
men, who hadn’t been allowed out of their five-by-eight 
rooms for weeks! The last time out some prisoner had nearly 
brained an officer. 

As Donald Cameron approached the great center door of 
the prison he heard words, oaths, jeers. Through the long 
windows of the cell block and through their own cell doors 
inside the convicts had seen him. ‘‘The new warden!”’ The 
shouts rose into pandemonium. 

Donald could sense the big news, traveling along the cor- 
ridor from cell to cell. Movable furniture in the cells—tin 
cups, tin plates, anything—was banged against the bars 
and the steel walls. A high-pitched, unhuman wail, like the 
billowing of a siren whistle, arose. 


4 iy old warden received Donald in frank surprise. This 
boy the new warden? Humph! The old warden did 
not conceal his scorn. 

He led Donald along the first tier. The newcomer saw, 
stretching before him on his left, tier on tier of steel cell 
fronts. Hands of unseen men clasped the bars from inside. 
Faces in the shadows sought to peer out at him. Arms were 
thrust through the bars, brandishing elenched fists. Out 
from a cell some twenty feet in front a tin plate was hurled, 
that rolled clattering along the concrete floor. From another 
cell was tossed a lot of half-eaten food, and a boiled potato 
bumped along the corridor. 

One word kept running through Don Cameron’s mind: 
“Men! These are men! I had an ex-convict in my own 
company.” 

Before the first of half a dozen doors in a row the old war- 
den stopped. ‘‘ These are our punishment cells. You'll need 
‘em! They’re full now.” 


By O. F. Lewis 
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The doors were of solid steel. ‘‘Dark?” asked Donald. 

‘“‘ Absolutely !’” The jaws of the old warden closed tight. 

He could no longer hold in. All authority had gone. He 
had sent frantic appeals to the capitol for greater protection. 
And they sent this kid! To take his place—the place of a 
man who'd served the state in jails and prisons for forty- 
seven years! 

That evening the old warden left. The young warden was 
in charge. 


N A LITTLE cottage hard by the prison Don Cameron 

tossed restlessly on his bed. His eyes were wide open. 
Those faces of the convicts, those hands, those outstretched 
fists, those steel doors, and what was at this minute behind 
them, in blackness! Don kept thinking of the trenches, 
where men could count on their fellows to fight, die, even 
die for others, side by side. And here, in this remote place, 
hardly seeming to belong to the same world, other men were 
caged like wild beasts, shut off from the world like poisonous 
reptiles! 

Don looked at his watch; one o'clock. A faint moon 
shone. The prison loomed, across the meadow, like a mono- 
lith. Faint lights shone from the long windows. The relent- 
lessness of the masonry was softened in the moonlight. 

Don Cameron dressed, stole out of the house and crossed 
the field by the road the contractors had built. The night 
guard swung the big door open. The new warden had to 
identify himself. The Principal Keeper appeared, the chief 
officer under the warden. 

““Come!” said Donald sharply. The P. K. recognized a 
tone of authority. 

They stood before the first of the steel-barred doors be- 
yond which was total darkness. A man was in there. From 
adjoining steel-barred doors came heavy breathings, mutter- 
ings, snores. The prison slept, gaining strength for the hos- 
tilities of the coming day. 

“Who's in there?”” Don Cameron’s tone was incisive. 

“Jim Grogan, the ringleader of the white gang here.”’ 

“What did he do?” 

“Nearly killed a guard day before yesterday.” 

“Why?” 

The P. K. hesitated. Answer fully, or evasively? The 
P. K. was the product of three prisons and several reforma- 
tories. His service had been hardly less in years than that 
of the departed warden. This youngster would run wild 








probably. Such a forecast had preceded him to the prison 
A personal appointment of the governor also. 

Yet—the P. K. had had a son in the army. That son had 
‘gone west’’—in the Argonne. This young captain before 
him had risked, over there, his own life. The P. K., asa 
man, owed this young captain something. The P. K.’s son 
would want his father to play the game squarely with the 
captain. Routine, tradition, rebellion at the intrusion of an 
insurgent into the vested interests of old-line prison officials 
battled with the dawning conviction, in the P. K.’s heart, 
that a new force, coming out of the war and from the battle- 
fields, had perhaps arrived at this prison. Yes, this young- 
ster was no prison man; but he was a man! 

The P. K. answered: ‘‘The guard struck Grogan and 
called him a e 

‘Open thai door!’’ Don Cameron stood motionless, tense, 
as the P. K. nodded to the guard. 

Clankingly the door swung back, revealing an inside door. 
The grating sounds aroused some of the near-by prisoners. 
An oath or two arose, sleepily. A big 
key opened the second door. The 
guard’s flash light revealed the sem- 





Grogan spoke slowly: ‘‘The boys will—be glad you'r 
wearing—that uniform. A lot of em in here wanted—to go 
across. But the state said they had no—rights any more.” 

Donald opened the door. ‘‘The uniform’s got to come off 
soon,” he said. 

Just outside stood the P. K. and the guard. They started 
to jump at Grogan, not seeing the warden, and aiming to 
check a getaway possibly. 

Grogan didn’t pause to notice them. He turned back 
to the warden. ‘‘Warden! Wear the khaki—sometimes!”’ 


T WAS six weeks later, toward the end of May and just 

before suppertime. Warden Donald Cameron stood at 
the window of the ‘‘schoolroom”’ and watched the prisoners 
come straggling in through the gate in the recently con- 
structed high wooden fence. Some came with shovels, 
some with picks or hoes. Officers in blue uniforms fol- 
lowed them inconspicuously. Behind the warden sat some 
twenty-five gray-garbed men, young and old, on little stools. 


“You win, warden,’ said Grogan quietly. 

Donald smiled. Nobody had really believed he would. 
A few words here, a little bit there, and always making the 
men understand why. They received increased privileges 
gradually; and they found they could go around the “big 
house’’ and not be bothered much by the keepers and guards 
so long as they behaved themselves and enjoyed their free- 
dom at the proper times. More and more, Donald was 
placing responsibility for good conduct where he felt it 
belonged—upon the men themselves. And they called it 
the ‘honor system.” 

“You talked to them about the honor of the prison! 
Umph! The honor of the prison! Course, you haven't 
picked the nutty guys. There are plenty you can’t trust, 
like Red Mitch; but, by golly! there haven’t been any get- 
aways, yet!” Jim Grogan spoke as one having keen pride in 
the prison’s record. 

Seventy-two men working outside that day! An old 
lifer, Mike Regan, down at the cow barn with his three 

hundred and twenty white leghorns— 
all by himself! A lifer! 





blance of a man crouching in the cell 
corner. The man’s hand went to his 
startled, blinking eyes. He tried to 
stagger to his feet. The guard pulled 
him up roughly. 

‘Bring him out here!’ Don Cam- 
eron’s face was contorted. Seldom 
had he seen men disciplined. Never 
had he seen a human being deliber- 
ately tortured like this. 

Thus did Jim Grogan and Warden 
Donald Cameron face each other for 
the first time. Theconvict’s face was 
pallid and twitching. Intermittently 
he shivered. 

‘I’m the new warden. I want you 
to come to my office.” 

The guard led Grogan along the 
corridor. 

“Leave us alone now. Close the 
door, please.”” Unconsciously Donald 
had fallen into the voice of command. 

The P. K. and the guard hardly 
believed their ears. This youngster 
was determined to remain alone, un- 
armed, with the most vindictive, most 
dangerous man in the whole prison? 


S THE door of the office closed, 

Grogan slumped, upon the mo- 

tion of the warden, into a chair on 
the other side of the big desk. 

“Have a smoke, Grogan? Wecan 
talk better that way!” 

Thin, pale hands clutched the of- 
fered cigar from Don. Cavernous 
eyes bored into Don’s eyes. Don held 
the lighted match for the other man. 

“‘Grogan,”” said the new warden, 
“the old warden has gone. .I’m the 
new man. I arrived here this after- 
noon. I don’t know any more about 
a prison than the prize cat in a show. 
I’m just back from France. I didn’t 
seek this position. The governor 
asked me to take it. But I know 
something about men, and I believe 
they’re & whole lot alike, wherever 
they are. My men, in my compan 
over there, would have gone throug 
fire with me. I’m going to start out 
here with the idea that we can be- 
lieve in each other, even in prison.” 

Grogan burst into a bitter laugh. 

But Donald continued: ‘I couldn’t 
sleep to-night, over in the cottage, 
thinking about you and the others 
behind those steel doors. Who are 
they?” 

“‘How should I know?” Jim Gro- 
gan was wary. He'd been up against 
it something fierce in the, last five 
months. He was learning that it was 
a good thing to keep your trap closed. 
This kid warden had a good line of 
talk, but all these guys tried to pull 








IM GROGAN spoke again: “ Did 

you hear anything from the 
governor, warden?” 

Donald hesitated. ‘‘ Yes, Jim, I did. 
The governor is mighty sorry, but he 
can’t allow it. The law doesn’t pro- 
vide for it—anywhere. The governor 
told me to go ahead and put in a bill 
at the next legislature and he’d sce 
that it goes through.” 

“That won’t get me home now 
when Annie has the baby!” Jim’s 
voice was almostacry. Only the noise 
of the band covered the words. ‘‘Sup- 
posing Annie doesn’t You know 
what the doctor said. She’s been in 
bed almost ever since I was sent 
away. This whole infernal business 
the frame-up, the dirty dog that went 
free—and Annie sick, a baby com- 
ing—our first baby! The law’s rotten 
wrong! Aman ought to have achance 
to go to his wife when she’s liable to- 
die! Even if he zs a ‘con’!” 

Donald knew what was now in 
Jim’s mind—the big city, seventy-five 
miles away; Annie Grogan moaning 
day after day for Jim and unable to 
leave her bed. Donald had seen the 
letter. And the expected baby! To 
Donald the whole thing was wrong. 
He had telephoned the governor and 
had told him so. He would bank on 
Jim’s coming back. But the governor 
cited the law. ‘‘Why the dickens,” 
said the governor to himself, ‘‘ doesn’t 
Don send that man home anyway, 
with an officer, and take a chance?”’ 

Jim spoke almost under his breath: 
“I don’t think it’s more than a week 
off. Warden, I—I think you'd better 
lock me up for a couple of weeks. | 
might $i 

Donald affected to treat the matter 
lightly, but his heart bled for the man. 
“T’ll bank on you, Jim.”” And then 
they talked about other things. 


RS. GROGAN, old and bone- 
weary, tiptoed from the bed- 
room door and seated herself in the 
rocking-chair by the kitchen table. 
The tenement flat was on the second 
floor, in a sordid street of the big city. 
She spoke to the pallid figure, rest- 
less upon the bed in the other room. 
“There, there, dearie, close your 
eyes. The nurse’ll be giving you 
good care. And when they put the 
bit of a baby into your arms it’ll 
be worth it all a thousand times.” 
But to herself the old woman said, 
beating her hands despairingly: ‘Oh, 
what'll we do without Jimmie?” 
From the bedroom came a faint 
cry. The visiting nurse from the 

















the friend-to-the-‘‘con” stuff first, 
and then later, good night! 

“Well,” said the warden, “I'll 
find out for myself before morning. 
They're all coming out and going to 
start with the slate clean, just as you are. And they’ll all 
have a talk with me before morning. And after I’ve been 
here awhile, if I can’t deal with these men like human be- 
ings I’ll quit.” 

“What day is this?”’ 

Donald told Grogan the day. 

The convict began to tremble again. 
a—week, at least.” 

“Grogan, they say you’re the worst man in this prison. 
I don’t believe it; I won't believe it. I don’t know what I 
myself would do if I had been locked up for weeks in one 
room. Anyway, I’m going to start the ball rolling with you. 
The P. K. tells me that one of the guards has been acting as 
messenger, up to now, for the warden. Now, you could do 
that job, couldn’t you—messenger—errands—of course 
within the prison? No snitching, no stool-pigeoning—just 
an honest, decent messenger—what they call a runner?” 


“T thought it was 


se Y GOD!” Jim’s frame shook. Dragged out of the 
blackness of the pit, expecting to get he knew not 
what —and handed the best job in the prison! His face 
fell upon his arms on the desk. He hadn't steeled himself 
against this kind of thing. 
“‘Here’s what I want to bring about in this prison, Grogan: 
a square deal; no raw stuff at any time; just as little dis- 
ciplinary business as possible. I want to work out some 
system of trusting men and having them trust me. This 
morning I’m going to look the place over. I want some of 
these men out in the corridor for exercise. You'll go back 
now to a decent cell. Pass the word along the line, in the 
morning, what I’ve told you. That'll be all, I think, to-night. 
Go and get some sleep.’’ The warden arose. Grogan stood 
also and started to extend his hand. Donald took it. ‘‘ Wipe 
the slate clean, Grogan. You've had a hard enough time. 
Play the game with me.” 


“Listen, Mike! There’s Nobody Here. Go Down in the Street, Opposite the 


Bedroom Window. Whistle Twice if Anything Breaks” 


It was the Hancock State Prison Band, two weeks old to- 
night. Their leader had been the conductor of an orchestra 
in the capital. He had shot the man who ruined his home. 
He was one of the ‘‘wild men” of six weeks ago. On the 
present occasion he was extremely busy. He mopped his 
brow, scolded, rapped for order, drilled, repeated and praised. 

The governor had seen that Donald got his band instru- 
ments. The band was decidedly raw still, but how the 
prisoners enjoyed it! Soon the governor was coming to Han- 
cock to present the instruments formally to the prison. 

Not far from the warden sat a thoughtful, elderly, bald- 
headed man with big, tortoiseshell goggles upon his nose. 
He played the flute for recreation and cracked banks as a 
business. Next to him sat a rolypoly little Italian, scowling 
ferociously at the score in front of him. He was a taxicab 
robber just mastering the cornet. Tony had a “bit” of 
twenty years. Music would pass the time away. 


IM GROGAN, prison messenger, came into the room. He 

was a different-looking man now. His head was erect. 
His figure was tall and even comely, for all the gray garb of 
servitude. The face was long and a bit haggard. The eyes 
were deep-set, and the man was one who thought at all 
times. He moved to the side of the warden. 

Together they stood silent, watching three men, milkers, 
who had finished their chores at the cow barn a quarter of a 
mile away and were coming in by themselves, unguarded. 
At four-thirty tc-morrow morning they would be let out of 
their cells, and would go back by themselves to the morning 
milking. A group of prisoners were tossing baseballs back and 
forth acrossthe inclosure that Donald had created between 
the two buildings. This was a recreation hour just before 
supper. In one corner the Italians were vociferously playing 
some game that made their fingers shoot back and forth with 
great rapidity. 


near-by settlement came to the door 
and beckoned. The old woman 
started heavily to her feet and reén- 
tered the bedroom. For a few mo- 
ments the room was empty. 

Then there came three sharp raps upon the door of the 
landing, After a time the door opened slowly. Into the room 
came a young man, glancing about. Beneath a light over- 
coat were evening clothes, incongruous in these surround- 


ings. Uncertain what to do, he stood silent. He caught sight ° 


of the group in the bedroom and stepped hastily to the win- 
dow, looking down upon the street. 

The nurse led the old woman into the room. “ Annie’ll be 
all right,’’ said the nurse, and she closed the bedroom door. 

Mrs. Grogan fumbled with a water kettle upon the stove. 

“‘T beg pardon,” said the man by the window. 

The woman uttered a stifled cry and faced him. His over- 
coat opened, and she saw the evening clothes underneath. 

“Is Jim here?’’ asked the man. ‘I’m Jim’s friend and 
must see him.” 

The woman laughed bitterly. 

“You're Jim’s friend, and you don’t know that he’s been 
sent away, innocent, and his wife a-dyin’ in that room 
right now?” 

“Dying?” To himself he muttered half audibly: 
wonder Jim did it.” 

™ Did what?” The woman’s voice rose. 

ou?”’ 

“I’m Warden Cameron, of the prison.’’ Donald said it 
quietly. 

The woman seemed to devour him with hereyes. Suddenly 
she knew. ‘‘Where’s Jimmie! Where’s Jimmie?” 

Gently Donald spoke. ‘‘ Escaped, this noon!’’ He took her 
by the arm and placed his finger upon his lips. The mother 
trembled. ‘What will Jim be likely to do first?” he asked. 

There was no hesitation in the old woman’s answer. 
“Come right here. He mustn’t be caught. The good God 
doesn’t mean him to be caught.”’ 


“No 


*‘And who are 
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OTHER GRAHAM was ener- 
getically polishing the faucets 
over the kitchen sink. Those 
faucets shone with such a radi- 
ant luster from the polishing she had 
given them the day before that it was 
plainly evident to the least observant 
eye that she was making work for her- 
self. Mother Graham had spent all the 

Re i years of her married life on a big farm 

A ME e& ft i=} in Kansas. She had borne and brought 
up three children of her own and had mothered two step- 
children; so her days had always been full to the brim with 
things that must be done, and things that ought to be done 
if only one could find the time to do them. 

The stepchildren were married now and settled in homes 
of their own; and, the year before, Father Graham had traded 
the Kansas farm for an orange ranch in California, and life 
had changed bewilderingly for Mother Graham. In addi- 
tion to the orange ranch they had acquired the little bunga- 
low in a new subdivision in Los Angeles, in which they were 
living. The two girls were finishing a course in the normal 
school and Tom was at the University of California, five 
hundred miles away, beginning his course in electrical 
engineering. He was working his way through college, for 
his father had absolutely refused to finance such an under- 
taking. 

Father Graham had no patience with an education that 
took four years out of a man’s money-making life. There 
was plenty of money to pay for Tom’s college training, if his 
father had wanted to spend it, for they were well-to-do 
people. The big farm in Kansas had not been all they owned 
by any means; but Father Graham was “‘close."’ He was a 
good man and an upright one; he was a pillar of the church 
and a power in the community, but he loved his money and 
he could not share it with anyone. To be sure he provided 
well for his family—that is, he bought them the things he 
thought they ought to have. His women folks were well fed, 
well housed and well clothed, but Father Graham audited 
and paid the bills. They hada piano and an automobile, but 
they never had any money, a state of affairs common in 
many households. 

To keep this little bungalow of theirs in order was, for 
capable Mother Graham, like playing with a doll’s house. 
It left her with far too much time to think; and this morning 
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she was polishing those faucets simply that she might put off 
the moment when she must sit down and fold her hands and 
turn over again in her mind the two worries that were grow- 
ing mountainous. 

Mother Graham was a most unusual looking woman. She 
carried herself as an empress would; neither babies nor farm 
work had spoiled the carriage that came from an inner buoy- 
ancy and dignity of spirit against which the years had not 
prevailed. She had fine dark eyes and a crown of wonderful 
white hair, but never even in her youth had she been called 
pretty; her features were too large and her skin too dark for 
even youthful beauty. 

As for style, her daughters often said complainingly: 
‘‘Mother hasn’t a bit of style; she looks just the same in 
everything she wears.” 

They were far from realizing the tribute this was to the 
personality that mere clothes could not dominate, and they 
were too young to know what a joy and what relief their 
mother was in this day of pathetically and assertively stylish 
old women. You knew as soon as you saw Mother Graham 
that her arms had rocked many babies to sleep, that those 
capable hands of hers had done much useful work and that 
those dark eyes had faced life with a high and unfaltering 
courage. 

Giving the radiant faucets a final rub, Mother Graham 
sat down at last and rocked in her chair beside the open win- 
dow in the living room. As she looked at her empty hands 
she wondered a little bitterly if they were alwaysto be empty. 
When a woman can no longer serve, when she no longer feels 
she is necessary to someone, living is over for her, no matter 
how many empty years stretch ahead. 


Fe WAS March, but the grass rippled in little waves over 
the hills that sloped seaward. The gold of poppies gleamed 
here and there by the dusty road, and the liquid song of a 
meadow lark rose from the grassy vacant lot across the way. 
The tang of the sea was strong on the west wind that stirred 
the curtains; it takes more than a few miles of sun-warmed 
land to steal the salt from the trade winds that sweep in from 
the Pacific. But the green of the grass, the gold of the pop- 
pies, the song of the meadow lark and the challenge of the 
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“Who is That Woman? I’ve Looked All Over the Country for a Woman Like That, and Here She is Right Under My Nose” 


trades could not prevail against Mother Graham’s 
worries on that golden March morning. 

Her first worry was about Tom. She had ex- 
pected him home in May for the summer vacation, 
and in the drawer of her dresser upstairs was a little calendar 
on which she was marking off the days. No need to mark 
off another day, for—he wasn’t coming. They had all read 
a letter from him that morning, saying that he had work 
promised him in San Francisco for the summer, that he 
couldn’t afford the fare home, so he would have to make 
the best of it and hope to see them all at Christmas time. 
Christmas time indeed! Mother Graham looked indignantly 
at Father Graham, but that one glance told her she need 
expect neither sympathy nor offer of money from him. In 
fact, he remarked that he thought it a very sensible plan. 

Two tears gathered in Mother Graham’s eyes as she 
looked out at the green hills. Tom was her baby and she 
wanted him with a hungry, heart-aching longing that no one 
but another mother could have understood. It wasn’t that 
she loved Tom better than her girls; but Tom needed her 
more and she needed him. Some way life wasn’t so empty 
when Tom was home. Her heart grew hard as she thought of 
the year he had lived through; working one’s way through 
college is no joke. She knew how hard it had been for him, 
and now he wasn’t coming home! Now the long summer and 
the endless autumn stretched between them, and she felt she 
could not live through those months. 


Lye as the first two tears slipped down Mother Graham’s 
cheeks the back door of the little bungalow next theirs 
banged sharply, and a slender young woman came out with 
a basketful of wet clothes. Her wet, white arms glistened 
in the sunlight as she shook out and hung up little blue 
rompers and snow-white baby things. Mother Graham's 
eyes followed her and, as she watched the line blossom with 
little clothes, her face brightened and she wiped her eyes 
energetically, scolding herself for spending a moment on her 
own worries when poor little Mrs. Graves’ trouble was so 
much worse. It was this trouble of little Mrs. Graves that 
was Mother Graham’s second mountainous worry. 

Two years before, young Mr. and Mrs. Graves had come 
from Iowa to seek their fortune with no capital except love 
and youth and health. They had rented that tiny bungalow 
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“Have I a Last Name, Michael?” “Yes,” Said That Individual Solemnly. “But—Lord Bless Me! I’ve Forgotten It” 


VII 


LIFELONG training in the art of emotional 
repression had made Mrs. Joslyn an ac- 
complished dissembler. As unexpected as 
had been the news of Michael’s coming, 

she was disturbed by it for an instant only. Then, 
returning the telegram to Ellen, she said simply: 
“It’s almost four. You had better go put on your 
dress. Here are the roses I’ve cut for you.” 

The girl took the gorgeous blossoms and pressed 
them to her face. ‘Oh, thank you, Mrs. Joslyn!” 
Quite unconsciously, as though speaking to herself, she 
added: ‘‘I’m so happy.” 

“Don’t let happiness interfere with your toilet, my dear,” 
advised Mrs. Joslyn. ‘It doesn’t pay.” 

Ellen laughed and ran into the house. Mrs. Joslyn fol- 
lowed at a more sober pace. She was now entirely self- 
possessed. Her mind, busily probing the possibilities of the 
situation, had already determined upon a course of action. 
Like every ambitious woman, the doctor’s wife had a touch 
of the Napoleonic in her make-up; that is to say, she pos- 
sessed a facility for turning the unexpected to her own 
account. It was characteristic of her also that she should 
advance to the combat—for that is what it amounted to— 
under the banner of a chaste unselfishness. She had not the 
slightest difficulty in convincing herself that her thought was 
all for Ellen; that her plan—one may not, in view of Mrs. 
Joslyn’s purity of spirit, call it a scheme—was in fact a 
disinterested altruism upon her part, a blessing to the girl 
and only incidentally a benefit to herself. 

She was quite cool, thea, by the time she reached the 
doctor’s study, whence she had proceeded directly from the 
garden. It pleased her purpose, however, to appear slightly 
agitated, so that her husband, looking up from a mournful 
survey of some new golf clubs that he had just brought down 
from the city, immediately felt an electric tension in the air. 

“Well, Louisa?”’ 

*‘He’s coming.” 

“Coming? Who = 





RS. JOSLYN closed the door behind her and sank down 
rather dejectedly into a chair. ‘Your shabby poet 
friend, of course,” she said, ‘‘Ellen’s guardian.” 

“Michael?” The doctor nodded. ‘Yes, I 
wrote him last night.” 

“You wrote him? I might have known 
Such things happen inevitably when a man writes 
a letter without consulting his wife. Of course 
he arrives at a moment when I am having the 
Darrows to tea.” 

“But, my love,”’ protested the doctor, “I owed 
it to him. I have no more responsibility in the 
matter. Ellen is completely recovered. Mycon- 
nection with the case is at an end.” 

Mrs. Joslyn perceived at this point an oppor- 
tunity to open hercampaign. She sat up straight 
in her chair and regarded the doctor reproachfully, 
shaking her head from side to side and smiling a 
little. “‘Your connection with the case is at an 
end!” she repeated in a gentle tone. ‘‘ You have 
no more responsibility—ah, Walter, Walter!” 

“Of course,” amended the doctor hastily, “I 
don’t mean to say—that is, you know, I’m tre- 
mendously fond of her.” 

‘*Everyone’s fond of her—even Woodman, 
whom I had thought was stuffed with sawdust. 
Affection is not the point.” 

“What is the point?” 





By Dana Burnet 
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Mrs. Joslyn replied promptly: ‘An intelligent considera- 
tion of Ellen’s future.” 

The doctor raised his eyebrows. ‘I was under the impres- 
sion that young people attended to their own futures 
nowadays,” he said. 

“‘Nonsense, Walter! How could they? They’ve no ex- 
perience in the matter.” 

“‘But, my dear, you don’t expect me to assume an author- 
ity over Ellen’s affairs?” 

Mrs. Joslyn put on an expression that may be described 
as one of militant benevolence. ‘‘I expect you to do your 
plain duty by the girl,’’ she stated positively. ‘‘Oh, my poor 
dear man!”’ she continued, suddenly changing to the mater- 
nal attitude that is so effective in argument with the male 
sex; “don’t you see what you’ve done? You've taken a bit 
of God’s clay—a vessel that was marred in the making; 
you’ve picked it up from the rubbish heap and cured the 
fault init. Now, when it’s quite perfect and fit to adorn a 
palace, you calmly propose to toss it back to the rubbish 
heap. Well, I don’t propose to let you.’ 

The doctor looked closely at his wife. He made a gesture. 
“My love, Ellen belongs to Michael.” 

“And who, pray, is Michael?’’ demanded Mrs. Joslyn. 
“‘A poor writer, a poet, an impractical dreamer, a person 
who gets his living by dropping verses into a pot and expect- 
ing destiny to pay for them. Ellen has told me about that. 
And you've told me how they lived—in great bare rooms, in 
a miserable old house, in the ugliest street in the city. Is it 
right to send her back to that? Is it entirely decent?” 

“My word, Louisa!” ejaculated the doctor; “you do 
make a case of it.” a 









“IT have some sense of Christian obligation, I 
hope,’’ responded the good Louisa. ‘‘I shan’t sit 
by and see a beautiful girl buried alive if I can 
prevent it.” 

The doctor evidently was impressed by her vehe- 
mence. Hesat staring reflectively at his golf clubs for 
a moment; then he said: ‘‘What do you suggest? 
We can’t keep Ellen here indefinitely.” 

The Napoleonic trait in Mrs. Joslyn’s nature here 
asserted itself. Having brought the conversation 
skillfully to a crisis she proceeded boldly to reveal her plan. 
‘“Why not?” she countered. ‘‘We’ve ‘no children of our 
own.” 

“You're not serious? You don’t recommend that we take 
her—that we take Ellen away from Michael?” 

““You asked me what I would suggest. Of course, I don’t 
mean to filch the girl from him. My idea is simply to make 
him an offer - 

“What kind of an offer?” 

Mrs. Joslyn gave a slight shrug. ‘I would say to him, for 
instance, that we are willing to take Ellen into our home, to 
treat her as our daughter, to educate her, to provide her 
with the essential luxuries of modern existence i 

“And eventually,” broke in the doctor dryly, ‘‘to marry 
her to Gerald Darrow?” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Joslyn, with a naiveté that was proof of 
her fundamental innocence; ‘‘how did you guess that?’”’ 








HE doctor smiled grimly. ‘‘ Because I know your weak- 

ness, my love. You are an admirable woman, but you 
will never rest content until you have attained the social 
supremacy that the Darrows enjoy. Mrs. Darrow, to put 
it bluntly, is one step above you on the social ladder. Your 
sole ambition is to climb up beside her. Pardon me for 
being so frank, Louisa; but when a man is deprived of his 
golf on Saturday afternoon he becomes brutal.” 

“Brutality in one’s husband is refreshing,” said Mrs. 
Joslyn. ‘‘Pray go on.” 

The doctor continued: ‘‘The most obvious way to bind 
yourself to Mrs. Darrow would be to contract a matrimonial 
alliance with her son. But you have no daughter of 
your own. Therefore you adopt the young woman whom 
chance has brought to your household, and presto! the trick 
is turned.” 

“One would think I was a prestidigitator,’’ said Mrs. 
Joslyn. ‘No, Walter, it’s not so bald as that. You say it 
was chance that brought Ellen into our home. IJ say that 
it was Providence.” 

“Providence?” 

“Yes. Asa matter of fact, Ellen and Gerald 
have met already—and quite without my assist- 
ance. It happened this morning, in this very 
garden, and Gerald was charmed with her.” 

“Hmm!” said the doctor. ‘ Really?” 

“Really!” asserted his wife. ‘“‘Oh, I admit I’m 
ambitious. But I don’t consider ambition a sin, 
and I’m not altogether selfish. I’m thinking 
twice for Ellen and once for myself. After all, 
she could hardly do better than to marry Gerald 
Darrow.” 

- The doctor admitted this fact with a brief nod. 
He had the somewhat bewildered demeanor, 
however, of one whose instincts had been defeated 
by a logic at once relentless and unanswerable. 
It occurred to him, in a vague sort of way, that 

“this feeling of bewilderment was not unfamiliar. 
He had experienced it frequently in the past after 
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issions with his wife upon various subjects of their do- 

tic career. There was no doubt that Louisa possessed a 

gil for proving her point, whatever it might be, and for 

utterly confusing her antagonist into the bargain. She was 

an invulnerable advocate, and it was no more than the part 
of wisdom to surrender to her conclusions. 

“Well—I,” said the doctor, “‘I—hmm! If Providence is 
arranging this match I won’t interfere. But there’s one 
thing I insist upon.’ : 

“Yes?” queried Mrs. Joslyn in the magnanimous tone of 
4 victor granting concessions to a defeated adversary. 

You must place the whole matter squarely before Michael 
Breith. He must know—everything.”’ 

\irs. Joslyn smiled. “Of course I had planned to do that. 
If opportunity offers I shall speak to him this afternoon.”’ 

“No doubt Providence will provide the opportunity,” 

sail the doctor cheerfully, and with that the conversation 
mniled. 
7 \irs. Joslyn retired to her own boudoir for reflection and 
4 final matronly prinking. The doctor, for his part, departed 
by 2utomobile to the station, there to await the arrival of 
Mi: hael’s train. 


*{,LEN, meanwhile, had returned to the garden, having 
E donned the new frock that Mrs. Joslyn had provided 
for her. Happiness, whether or not it had interfered with 
her toilet, certainly had hastened it. It had given her, more- 
over, a radiant spirit such as made her cheeks to glow and 
her eyes to shine. There is no cosmetic like happiness. 

She came out through the flowered trellis, a slender figure 
in a white dress, with a filmy gold scarf about her shoulders 
and the roses in her 
hands. As she 
reached the end of 
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“Oh!” cried Ellen, frankly delighted; ‘where are they?” 

“‘They are waiting for me in the car, at the entrance to 
the drive.”’ 

Ellen leaned toward him impulsively. 
Isaac. You must all stay to tea.” 

“To tea! With such swells as the Joslvns?” 

“They’re not swells; they’re nice people really. You'll 
like them. And Michael will be here.” 

“You wouldn’t be ashamed of us, Ellen?” 


4 i girl looked at him in surprise. ‘‘ You haven’t done 
anything wrong, have you, Isaac?” 

“No, no!” The little man hesitated, torn evidently 
between embarrassment and a strong desire to remain. 
Finally he succumbed to the latter impulse. ‘‘ Well,’’ he 
said, “I'll gotell them.’’ Heturned and slipped away through 
the gate in the hedge. 

Ellen sat down upon the rustic bench to think. The un- 
expected appearance of Isaac had aroused in her mind certain 
reflections rather disturbing than otherwise. She had found 
suddenly a shadow upon the face of her happiness. Isaac 
was not at all as she had pictured him to be. Would Michael, 
too, be different? She had dreamed of him always as a per- 
son clothed in bright raiment; as a soul who walked in light; 
as a figure enveloped with a glory of accomplishment. He 
was a poet; and were not all poets beautiful? 

Nevertheless she felt for the first time a little frightened, 
a little doubtful, and very much ashamed of her doubt. 
How could Michael be anything but splendid? Was he not 
Michael? The next moment she started and sprang up ina 
panic of expectancy. Woodman, the butler, had appeared 


“Go get them, 


mediumly well-favored. My figure is—well, call it medium. 
I’ve a trifle of gray in my hair. There are three wrinkles 
across my forehead ——”’ ; 

Ellen gave a soft cry and tore the scarf from her eyes. 
“There !”’ she exclaimed, and stared up at him with passion- 
ate intensity. ‘‘Oh, Michael!’’ Her hands flew to her face; 
she hid herself behind them like a child. 

The man turned pale. He had decked himself out in his 
very best.. He had made the toilet of his life; there was 
even a flower in his buttonhole. Had he failed, after all? 
“You're disappointed in me. Come, admit it. Look at me.” 

“IT can’t. It—it’s like looking at the sun.”” She lowered 
her hands and looked at him while an increasing ecstasy 
showed in her eyes. ‘‘ Michael! You are beautiful.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“ec Yes.”’ 

He uttered a great sigh of relief. ‘‘ Thank God.” 


HEY looked at each other a long time. 
“You haven’t said anything about my eyes, Michacl,”’ 
finally protested Ellen. 

“They’re like day-stars. They’re like stars shining at 
midday when the sky is blue.” 

“You've got nice eyes yourself, Michael,’ replied the 
girl happily. ‘“ And I think your face is—very satisfactory.” 
She placed her head against his breast; then stood off and 
surveyed him from head to foot. ‘Oh, Michael, how bright 
your shoes are.” 

“T had them shined,’’ said the poet proudly. ‘I wanted 
to dazzle you.” 

“Well, [ am certainly dazzled,’ laughed the girl. 

Michael took her 
hand. ‘Come now,” 
said he. ‘“Let’s sit 








this latticed bower 
she paused suddenly 
and uttered a startled 
“On 

A curious, mis- 
shapen, warped little 
man in derby hat and 
voluminous frock 
coat that swept be- 
low his knees was 
standing in the center 
of the tea garden, 
staring about him as 
thoughdazed. When 
he saw Ellen he gave 
a sharp cry and 
moved toward her, 
at a queer shuffling 
gait, holding out his 
hands and smiling in 
a way that revealed 
vividly his astonish- 
ing ugliness. 

“A, antl” he 
stammered. 

Ellen shrank back 
instinctively at his 


advance. ‘‘Who are 
you? What do you 
want?” 


He stopped as 
though struck by 
some unseen hand. 
His arms fell to his 
sides. ‘Ellen! You 
don’t know me?” 

“No, no, I 
The girl closed her 
eyes, then opened 
them again in won- 
der; “Why, 4t’s 
Isaac!” 


” 
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i es little man 
bowed his head. 
“Yes, it’s Isaac— 
the real Isaac. You 


were afraid of me.” 
“IT didn’t know 
you. I didn’t think— 
yi u’re so x 
“I’m so different 
m what you had 
igined, eh?” A 
light ofintense suffer- 
ing, of unutterable 
tragedy, showed 
hisface. Hesaid 
yw voice: ‘‘ You 











down upon the bench 
here and discover 
each other awhile.” 

They walked across 
the garden, treading 
the choice roses un- 
derfoot,and sat down 
upon the bench. 

“You’ve a new 
coat on,’ said Ellen 
shyly, touching his 
sleeve. 

“How do you 
know?” 

“T can tell by the 
feel of it.” 

“Yes. I bought it 

for the occasion. 
You’ve a new dress 
on.” 
Ellen nodded and 
spread out her skirt 
for his inspection. 
“Mrs. Joslyn gave it 
to me. She’s fond of 
me, Michael.” 

“Is she indeed?” 

“Yes. They’re all 
fond of me here. 
And I’m fond of 
them. It’s very 
pleasant.” 


HEN Michael 

cleared his 
throat. ‘Tell me,” 
said he, ‘‘have you 
found the old earth 
as handsome as I had 
painted it?” 

“Tt’s so beautiful 
that sometimes I 
think I must be look- 
ing straight into the 
eyes of God. Is it 
like this all around 
the world, Michael?” 

“Hmm! More or 
less — except where 
greedy and _ selfish 
folk have forgotten 
to plant flowers.”’ 

““T saw the sunrise 
this morning. It was 
just as you had de- 
scribed it. But I 
thought at first it 
might be the Judg- 
ment Day.” 








I’m ugly?” 
i.llen came for- 
| swiftly, stirred 
by a sudden over- 
-iering pity, and embraced him regardless of her roses. 
', Isaac,”’ she exclaimed, ‘no, no, no! You're not ugly 
‘|. You—your eyes are beautiful.” 
ine humpback pressed her hands to his lips. ‘‘It’s your 
‘ace you see reflected in them, Ellen. But for you I 
ould die of my ugliness.”’ 
‘ou mustn’t say that,” replied Ellen seriously. ‘‘ You 
r know at what moment God will stretch out His hand 
ike you whole.” 
* you that moment has come,” replied the Jew. “It 
th a day’s journey to look at you.” He glanced up at 
‘ witha shy smile. ‘“ You are wondering why I came, eh?”’ 
_ 10 see me, I hope.” 
‘es, yes; of course. But also I came to see whether you 
ded anything. A little spending money, perhaps?” 
No, thank you, Prince Bountiful!” laughed the girl. 
still got the twenty dollars you gave me for my birth- 
_ Indeed, I’ve everything I could possibly want—except 
ichael. And he’s coming this afternoon.” A sudden 
‘ought possessed her. She caught the Jew’s arm. ‘Did 
\lichael come down on the train with you, Isaac?” 
lhe latter shook his head and remarked with a certain 
legree of pride: “I didn’t come on the train. A friend drove 
me down in his motor.”’ 
“What friend?” 
“You'd never guess. 


sg It was Japhet, the beggar.” 

_ Japhet!” said Ellen. “Has he a motor?” 

He has two motors,” returned the Jew solemnly. ‘And 
2 row of tenement houses. He’s a rich man.” After an 
eta S pause Isaac added: “The car holds four, so we 
rought Mrs. Raphaelo and Mr. Donovan with us.” 


“But You’ll Need Someone to Take Care of You. I Don’t Think I Had Better Go to Japan After All” 


at the end of the pergola and was saying in his precise tone: 
‘Mr. Breith has come, miss!”’ 

Then she heard the doctor’s voice: ‘‘ You’ll find her in the 
garden, I think, old chap.” 

Ellen began to tremble. The precious roses dropped from 
her hands. Snatching from her shoulders the gold scarf, 
she bound it tightly about her eyes. Then she heard his 
footstep and knew that he wascoming toward her. ‘‘ Michael, 
Michael,’’ she faltered, putting out one hand. 

“Here lam. What is it? Is anything wrong?” 

“No, it’s just that I want to touch you first—in the old 
way; to feel you near me, to hear your voice sy 

His arms were about her in an instant; his lips touched 
her cheek—her own Michael! 

“I’ve been wanting you so,” she whispered, clinging to 
him. ‘And now I’ve got you—I’m afraid to look at you.”’ 

His voice shook. ‘Afraid of what?” 

“T don’t know. My brain’s in a snarl, and my heart is 
melting in my throat.” 





’ 


HE heard him draw his breath in, sharply. ‘‘ You're 

afraid I’ll not be as handsome as you had thought me, 
nor so young.” 

“Tf you think it’s that ——” cried Ellen, and made as 
though to unbind the scarf. 

But Michael caught her hand. ‘‘ Wait!” said he. ‘ Per- 
haps I’m not—perhaps I’d better describe myself a bit.’’ 

Ellen laughed nervously. ‘How absurd!” she said; then 
added in a faint voice: ‘‘ Well?” 

Michael began with intense seriousness: ‘‘I’m a person of 
medium height—or a bit taller. I’ve a pleasant face, 


“Lucky for me it 
wasn’t.” 

“Lucky for me it 
wasn’t.” 

“Nonsense! You'd go straight to heaven, and have the 
moon to put in your hair. J’d have to answer questions.” 

“I don’t want to go to heaven, Michael. I don’t want to 
go to heaven—not if they should give me the moon and the 
stars to put in my hair and a bright cloud to sit on. I would 
rather live in the world and look at sunrises.” 

“IT told you you'd like it in the country !”’ 


LLEN smiled at him. ‘ Yes; but the city must be even 
more splendid. Last night, when I was sitting in my win- 

dow, I saw a white glow in the sky., This morning they told 
me that it was the shining of the street lamps in the city. 
Is that true, Michael?” 

“Very likely.” 

“It must be a great light to make such a mark on the sky. 
Is it very bright in our street, Michael?” 

““Not so very bright. Not so bright when you come into 
it; I’m afraid you'll be disappointed in the city, dear.” 

But he could not shake her fine illusion. ‘‘Oh, no; I'll 
not be,’’ she declared. ‘‘For we'll be going down to it to- 
gether. You'll come for me in a great car, and we'll drive 
into town, through a hundred streets, turning this way and 
that, until we come to one window burning like a star, and 
that will be our window.” 

Michael said in a voice half humorous, half sorrowful: 
“‘It needs washing.” 

“T’ll wash it, then,”’ asserted Ellen. ‘‘I’ll take care of 
everything. I’m never going to leave you again.” 

“Never is a long time,”’ said Michael. : 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 112 





TIRED OUT 


From a Painting Ly Marion Boyd Allen 


Youre ‘all tired out’ ~ oh, wonderfil hoy, “Tired out’~bhut oh, such a sweet “tired out” 
With your heautiful, hook-Lorn adream!/ Of the kind that the chilaren know, 

Io envious grown-ups, only joy Whose souls 90 venturing all about 

Does your little tired-outness seem. In the Land Where the Lost Dreams Go! 


STRICKLAND GILLILAN 





IRIS 
From a Painting by Marion Boyd Allen 


Iris, the rainbow-flower,. Iris, the rainbow-flower, 

Purple and white ana gola— Lilac and rose and blue — 

It brings the Aream ofa garden It hrings the fragrance of an hour, 
[knew ~ of ofa. An hour ~ of you. 7 


EDNAH PROCTOR CLARKE 
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OHN PULASKI knew nothing of the psychol- 
ogy of love; but unwittingly he had achieved a 
miracle of choice. He had married the only 
woman who could possibly have lived with him 
and maintained her adoration. He accepted the 
fact with absent-minded complacency, although his 
colleague and only friend, Ignace Sobieski, was ever- 
lastingly trying to impress it upon him. To begin 
a story with a marriage might seem an inversion of 
practical art. But there is no need to pluck the 
grape from the vine before you consent to sip from the glass. 

A word about Pulaski. Perhaps some remember him as 
the hero of the symphonic world. He was a virtuoso. When 
in his thirties he was said to be the greatest genius of the 
violin that America had produced. He was the great- 
grandson of Casimir Pulaski, that passionate exile, who 
spilled his blood on American soil for the cause of Inde- 
pendence. The idealist is always the fighter. John, in spite 
of over a century of American traditions, was a true Pole. 
He was passion and temperament, while his wife was rural 
and blond. It was as if a Burbank had sifted all the seeds of 
the downtrodden Slav race, and evolved a superspore, which 
he dropped into New England soil to germinate into an 
incomparable master of the fiddle. 

Pulaski stood tall, with a proud head. His hair was 
straight and long and black, like Liszt’s when he was a 
youth. He had a splendid bust and a slender hip. His face 
was open, pale and swarthy. His eyes were large, clear and 
very dark, set deeply under his brow. This was high, veined, 
rolling over his eyes. His mouth was chiseled with fine lines. 
His lips were full and red. His chin, the weakest part of his 
face, was dimpled and came to a point. This countenance, 
now idealistic, now dreaming, now impassioned and imperi- 
ous, was mobile to passing moods. Owing to his irritability 
of temperament, these moods were deep and often demanded 
solitude. So secure in his fame that jealousy had no excuse 
in his life, yet every now and then while talking of the great 
masters of the violin it gleamed, vivid, cruel for a second, 
like sheet lightning on a summer’s day. Sometimes he 
thought himself the instrument of Fate, but more often the 
favored of the gods. The unconscious and childish conceit of 
a great musician is inconceivable to the common mind. 


ND why should he not feel superior? Of noble physique, 
of inexhaustible energy, of unbounded patience, of tire- 
less industry, he had achieved because he had worked his 
genius to the bone. He had been predestined for the violin. 
Asa baby the flowers sang melodies in his eager ears. At four 
his father rested a violin upon the palm of his left hand and 
taught the child the sublime trickery of the utterly simple 
bow. Thus were developed from boyhood those broad shoul- 
ders, the tapering waist, the firm feet, the arms of wrought 
steel, more flexible than willow wands—a style founded on 
Tartini’s exquisite method, Paganini’s color studies and 
Ole Bull’s vividness. Add the fact that John Pulaski had a 
historical as well as a mechanical knowledge of the fiddle 
itself, unsurpassed in his day, and one is not surprised that 
he was an incarnate maestro, a god to the gallery. _ 
In spite of Pulaski’s being a magician, he was in many 
respects an undeveloped child, as all great geniuses are. 


By Herbert D. Ward 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES H. CRANK 


And here came in the necessity as well as the strength of 
Mabel, his wife. It seems at first blush a little inconsistent 
for a Pulaski to be mated with a Mabel, but those who came 
to sneer always remained to worship, especially Ignace 
Sobieski, who played second violin in Pulaski’s great 
quartet. 

Mabel was the pastoral peace to an overestheticized soul. 
She was the virtuoso’s haven of calm. She was his mother as 
well as his wife. She was his serenity as well as his house- 
keeper. All enchanters are tropic in hope, bright of imagina- 
tion, jealous of spirit and passionate of execution. Mabel was 
cool in planning, sober in thought, placid in love and unflur- 
ried in movement. She was a tranquil, beautiful picture for 
a restless man to look upon and be appeased. Yet she was no 
fool, knew her limitations—especially musical—and man- 
aged the master with so fine a tact that she made him appear 
to himself a commonplace husband instead of the impossible 
genius he was. In her way she was no less an enchanter than 
he. She swayed an audience of one. He moved the world. 


N ONE of the suburbs of our most musical city John 

Pulaski bought him some acres and-built him the ideal 
artist’s home. The house was, of course, planned about the 
enormous music room—acoustically perfect. But the spot 
where Pulaski was the happiest was not the music room, but 
the goal of the Italian garden, the summerhouse, surrounded 
by a wall of roses. There the violinist practiced, so softly 
that hardly the butterflies heard him—so marvelously that 
passers-by wondered whether the angels were not singing 
when they heard the divine tones of the maestro’s Santo 
Seraphino. 

And sometimes he made the summer house his workshop. 
There he dissected old violins he had picked up in his con- 
cert trips, the flotsam of ancient music. There he assembled 
many a noble instrument with an unerring instinct for its 
ultimate note. From one he took the bridge of silver gray 
maple. From another, the sound post of fine-grained spruce. 
Maple that came from Turkey many centuries ago to be cut 
into Venetian oars became part of his old-new instruments. 
Within them he placed the bar obliquely, after the forgotten 
fashion of Gaspar da Salo. And he tried them out with a 
stiff bow, with selected hairs from Normandy. Ah, he knew 
how to caress a violin, not lash it. And as he fashioned each 
violin in his playtime he considered it a holy mission. 

At the time when, after incredible practice, he had 
achieved artificial harmonics up to the twelfth series, a trick 
of thin strings and magical touch, lost since the death of 
Paganini, a horror occurred that convulsed his whole nature. 
He suddenly became the prey of a mental hurricane. Jeal- 
ousy was part of his nature, but not of his life. But he had 


that within his veins which, if aroused, might add 
the ruthlessness of a Tartar to the sensitiveness of a 
Pole. 

One afternoon in early June, while seeking the 
calm and solitude of the summerhouse, he hap- 
pened to stop before his wife’s desk. His mind was 
automatically repeating the score of a new symphony 
he had been reading. He was alone in the house. 
In a pigeonhole of the secretary a protruding folded 
paper caught his eye. He recognized it as the pro- 
gram of his last quartet concert. The incongruity of its be- 
ing there struck him in an absent-minded way. Mabel was 
not musical. Indeed, concerts sometimes made her ill. She 
said that tone suffocated her. She either loved it too much 
or hated it, she could not tell. So she seldom went. She 
preferred to be home, ready for her lord. That was her part 
in life. His fame, but mainly her eagerness to minister to him, 
were all she lived for. She was un-American, almost Teuton, 
in waiting upon her spoiled husband. Then why the pro- 
gram which she never heard? Slowly he reasoned: “She 
never went; she had no part in it; then why the program?’ 
So he stooped and mechanically picked it out of its cubby- 
hole. From between the folded leaves there dropped a letter. 

Dully he read it, almost automatically; for his mind was 
still distilling stored-up notes. Then the whole horror of the 
letter flashed upon him. His blood ran lava. His wife! His 
beautiful, unemotional, devoted wife! The wife upon whose 
welcome bosom his gusty nature had been calmed. Now he 
grew cold and rigid. Hisfriend! Ignace Sobieski! Who was 
like a brother to him! Now he recalled that open enthusiasm 
for his wife which he had encouraged. And here was his 
letter: 

My Darling: Meet me in the same place to-morrow at three 
I have a plan that will thrill you. In a short time the burden wil! be 
lifted, and I see the happiness that has hitherto eluded us, bec! on 
ing from so short a distance that—I am choked with hope. 

Thine until death do us part, IGNAC 

Could a man have surer evidence thrust upon him? ‘This 
mad missive of love was so conclusive that there was 
need for but one thought. Logic had always been a stran get 
to his nature. A=sthetes coddle their intuitions, as they «all 
the mental processes that lead them sometimes into trouble. 
Yes, he was’as one struck by a bolt, dazed, the foundation 
cut from under his home, all faith in womanhood swept 
away, the life of his heart stopped. For he loved his wile, 
although he was too absorbed in his passion for his fiddle 
often to tell her so. 


HE exhibitions of his affection were sporadic, cyclonic. 
His fiddle got the daily soft touches and caresses, .\nd 
yet behind the lava that was periodically outpoured was the 
heart of the mountain, warm, pulsating, ever ready to over: 
flow. Pulaski loved his wife and, like so many thousand 0! 
others, ignored the dependence that sustained his life. ut 
now the letter in his hand had opened his eyes to his deva* 
tating loss. He slipped it back into the program and mechant- 
ically continued his way to the summerhouse to think. 
In the music room he stopped. He must play or go mad. 
Should it be the singing Santo Seraphino or the majesti¢ 
Nicholas Amati? 
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Fepochal concerts: 


Ah, John!" The familiar contralto call made him start. 
His back was to her. She must never know that he knew. 

With the adaptability of a Pole, to whom deception is 
second nature, he turned and smiled. : ; 
~ But her knowledge of him was keen. She hurried to him. 
“What's the matter, John? Tired?” She put up her hand 
to stroke his hair. 

“T can’t bear to have my head touched to-day.”’ Pulaski 
caught up his Amati. “I want to be alone.” 

It was characteristic of this rare woman to understand and 
not be aggrieved. “It’s too bad, John, dear. Shall I come 

later? 
te onetinn she sat in the summerhouse and sewed, silent, 
soothing, until his wild capriccioso was softened to a calm 
andante. That was Mabel, his wife, although sometimes it 
tortured her, she knew not why. _ 

“No, cara sposa” ; he uttered his pet endearment for her 
with a tender mouth and voice, but his eyes were narrow. 
“T must be alone. You understand.” He tucked his Amati 
under his arm and fled. 

“Poor boy!” She looked after him maternally. ‘It’s so 
uncomfortable,” she thought, ‘‘to have ingrowing genius.” 

John Pulaski raced to the summerhouse and looked 
about him jealously. He was alone. He had to be. It was 
imperative that he regain 
his mind. He must think 
calmly, if not plan. But 


the note that was attuned to the Campanile at Florence, and 
prolonged the note sufficiently, the wonderful tower of Giotto 
would totter and fall. 

Then the truth burst upon the virtuoso in all its power. 
‘By the eternal gods!” he cried, ‘‘I have found the master 
note!’’ 


HERE at the end of the arbor stood Mabel, terrified, 

trembling. Even her immobility was toppled. ‘What 
are you playing? What has happened? It wasawful. I tried 
to run. Oh, John!” Her eyes had caught the full extent of 
the disaster. ‘‘ You weren’t hurt?” 

Pulaski turned upon her. He spoke quietly: “I always 
said the summerhouse was abominably built. I leaned 
against it, and pouf! It was gone.” 

His wife gazed at him, the horror fading slowly from her 
beautiful face. She was going to speak, but she suddenly 
caught the look of her husband’s eyes. They were now wide, 
imperious. They were the eyes of one who could brook no 
disobedience to command. In them was a slight glitter of 
malignity. They were fixed. 

“Never mind,” she soothed with a little hopeless sigh, 
‘we'll have it built up again, strong. As long as you and the 
Amati are all right we won’t care.”” And, knowing that his 


of garlic. And when that intent takes possession of the mind 
it becomes a symptom of insanity, and you cannot pry it out 
with explanations—no, not with chloroform. 

Who can forget the brooding red flame back of a blood- 
hound’s eyes? Such eyes had Pulaski that night as he 
watched his wife. Never before had he analyzed. He had 
always accepted. Could that smooth brow conceal faith- 
less thoughts? Could those clear eyes hide a guilty passion? 
Could those pure lips have yielded to an Hicit kiss? Impos- 
sible; for her brow had the chastity of marble, her eyes never 
wavered, and her lips were neither red nor pale when he 
searched them for a wanton memory. And yet—that 
damning letter! And he remembered that Messalina was a 
queen, that Delilah cozened a patriot, Thais a saint, Aspasia 
a philosopher and Phryne the world. His heart pumped 
poison. He pushed his chair back, gazed steadily down into 
tender, waiting eyes, then rushed into his music room and 
locked the door. 


HE WAS now shut out from all the world, from every 
living thing. He was alone. He could play and think. . 
No—not utterly alone. He remembered. During that spring, 
when the wood fires gradually died away upon the hearth, 
a little gray mouse used to creep out from some secret 

retreat, and in the twilight 

of the dying embers, while 





first he must play. 

This Nicholas Amati was 
brought to him in Leipzig 
by a Jew who had heard 
him. It wasoneofthe great 
instruments of that master 
maker. It had a thrilling 


tone and a marvelous ver- ; i / 
satility of expression, now os a et 
martial and ringing like a j } | 
horn, now soft and clear like ' ; 

a bird’s wooing note. Be- 4 
sides, it was of large pat- y- r —_ 
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Did the strings multiply r T 
themselves as, obedient to ; 
the artist’s command, they 7 


imitated the singer’s voice, 
the warrior’s trumpet, the 
lyre of the poet? Under his 
elastic touch it poured forth 
a magic of sound, a delirium 


heard the scream of the sea 
birds in their flight over 
foam-tossed waves, and 
now the elves danced in 
their woodland glades, and 
now the moon was climbing 
to its height, and now the 
parting of the lovers, and— 
—— 

OW, John Pulaski stood en 

to his greatest height Pe 
and brought his bow down 
upon the four strings at 
once, producing a wild, 


scroll 


roll, through swells and 
dge, through barand var- 
nish to chin rest it moaned 


Someone once wrote to 
Pulaski after one of his 
‘“ You, 
and you only, can raise the 
devil or the angels.”’ This 
sentence rushed to his 
lhis time when the 
scended no birds 
» voices spoke, no 
rustled; but there 
an stead a weird suc- 
cess of notes such as the 
old Amati never gave birth 
to beiore—overtones that 
the blood run cold 
al monics up to so high 
a series that they seemed 
the product of a devil, not 
ol Lima It was a soul sub- 
‘imating ina flame of agony. 
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the virtuoso played into the 
long hours, sit uponits little 
haunches and twinkle its 
beady eyes and listen and 
listen, swaying sometimes 
to the rhythm of the mel- 
ody, or rigid, as if carved 
in ecstasy. 

Pulaski affirmed that the 
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Ah, That Note! That Horrible Note! She Knew Now What He Meant to Do 


mouse was his best critic, 
for when he tested it with 
the slightest discord it 
looked at him reproachfully 
and fled, only to be wooed 
back with his most ravish- 
ing tones. He had even 
tried the mouse with differ- 
ent instruments. 

It is well known that the 
violins of Gaspar da Salo 
have the sound of a flute; 
those of Stradivarius of an 
oboe, and those of the 
Amati family the likeness 
to the human voice. The 

* mouse preferred the Gaspar 
da Salo. Its tone, so full 
and masculine, seemed to 
thrill the mouse as none 
other. This Gaspar da Salo 
was Pulaski’s concert 
violin. It could fill the 
greatest hall and charm the 
smallest mouse. 

The maestro placed his da 
Salo under hischin, thought 
of the debacle of his home, 
the ruin of his summer- 
house, the comfort of this 
mouse, and played Mozart’s 
“Requiem.” He used to 
say that no one could write 
that elegy and live. The 
exquisite delicacy of those 
notes! Soft as the breath 
of a sleeping babe, drops of 
musical rain, as if falling 
from a bleeding heart, and 
now majestic as the funeral 
of an emperor, with under- 
tones of despair and over- 
tones of immortality. 
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UT Pulaski was watch- 

ing the mouse. Thistiny 
audience, sitting erect, 
swayed and shivered and 
petrified under the spell of 
that lofty melody. There 
the little creature sat, hyp- 
notized. And the master 
watched and played; his 
saturnine soul was not sof- 
tenedbythedirge. Suddenly 
the mouse raised itself under 
the prolongation ofa 
thunder note and trembled. 
It looked at the player, 
frightened, palpitating. 
The motif swirled on, and 
the mouse relaxed. But 
Pulaski had noticed. The 
man whose ear was so fine 
that he could detect a 
Guarnerius by its intensity 
within a strange orchestra 
recalled the palpitating 








violinist became 
That horrible 
lavering, disrupt- 
w the player reveled in its prolongation, in the 
‘art that made it possible! He did not notice that 
nmerhouse swayed. Was it impelled by some un- 
rhythm? Could human power sustain that pitch? 
immerhouse shivered. It uttered a shrill creak, the 
ting counterpart to the played harmonic, as if it had 
“ hanged into a tuning fork or a thing of glass. That 
~ sound aroused the violinist from his witchery. As he 
: oked the building swayed about him drunkenly. Pulaski 
faped. There was a crash of splintering wood. Upon that 


motionless June afternoon the summerhouse lay tangled 
before him. 
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1 JOHN PULASKI regarded the ruin in a stupor. Events 


were 
his ref] 
Swayin 


progressing rapidly even for his nimble brain. Then 

€x musical nature began to reason. He recalled the 
ata cone the answering note of anguish from the stricken 
had he n the almost insuperable altitude of that harmonic 
* — Struck the one note that — He stopped, appalled 
bi conclusion to which this train led. He recalled sugges- 
Hons in his vast musical readings. One speculative author 

should happen to strike 





lad once hinted that if a violinist 


genius had produced some new disorder within his brain, she 
turned and left him again alone. 

Pulaski walked up and down the garden under the formal 
pergola. His mind was bloodshot. He saw two things—the 
tangled summerhouse, and Mabel, his wife, in the arms of 
his friend. These came in alternate visions, dominating even 
the harmony that generally sang within his ears. He alter- 
nated between awe and hate, wonder and revenge. 

His Amati tucked under his arm, his head high and black, 
his eyes fierce and fixed, he began to glory in the possession 
of a new power. What did this confer upon him? Whither 
would it lead? Was it the sport of a moment’s anguish, or 
could he duplicate the master note, whatever it @tight be, at 
his soul’s call? The summerhouse and the Tower of Pisa 
would not shiver and fall from the same vibration. Could 
even his genius discover the death note of another nature? 

That night he watched his wife acutely at dinner. He 
realized as he gazed upon her serenity that though the violin 
was his life, she was his love, and though Mozart was his 
religion, she had been his balm, and now her inconceivable 
duplicity had left him nothing cutside of music but revenge. 
The Slav thinks of revenge as naturally as a Mexican thinks 


note with his bow, and held 
it in all the power of its 
awful meaning. 

With cruel, executing eyes he watched the mouse. Under 
the agony of that note the creature stood erect. It riveted a 
despairing look upon its friend. It shivered as if it would 
tear itself to pieces, and out from the sharp mouth a faint 
note arose, corresponding to the one the man above relent- 
lessly played. Then the little creature, its coal eyes fasci- 
nated and fixed, shivered, crumpled and fell. When the 
violinist picked it up it was quite dead. 


a -ees closed doors, vibrating from sill to 
casement—that last long note had stopped the wife’s 
sewing. Her heart,intermitted. She put her hands to her 
ears. And when the sound ceased her arms fell as if they had 
been heavy as stone. But in the music room the man sat, 
looking at the inert bit of furry matter in his palm. Those 
fingers, supple as silk, strong as steel, could have crushed a 
powerful life within their grip. He had murdered his mouse 
by music as surely as if he had done it by strangulation. For 
a long time Pulaski stared at the bit of gray fur in his hand. 
His brows seemed painted in deep lines, as if they had been 


CONTINUED ON 'PAGE 66 
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! SOME POETRY 
of the AMERICAN ARMY 


By Fred H. Rindge, Jr. 


F COURSE it depends upon what 
you mean by poetry. If you 
agree with Whittier, Holmes, 
Kipling, James Whitcomb Riley, 

and others that poetry may deal with the 
commonplace, I will show you poetry 
which has sprung from the midst of the 
routine of our army camps as well as from 
the field of battle. Nowthat the war is over 
one looks back upon some of this poetry 
with peculiarinterest. As I have livedwith 
our boys in snow, mud and fair weather, I 
have come to appreciate some of their 
hardships, their problems, their emotions, 
ideals and aspirations. I have studied the 
khaki-clad lads in both prose and poetry. 
Much has been written about them and 
their varied camp life. So why not let 
the boys tell about themselves and, bet- 
ter still, tell it in verse of their own? 
First let us go back to America’s entry 
into the war. In the last analysis why 
. were these boys in the army? Some were 
’ there, to be sure, because they were 
drafted; others enlisted from sheer love of adventure; still 
others because of the loftiest motives of patriotism. The 
majority, however, well—let one of the men express it: 





rse/ 2 


The Reason 


No, I didn’t choose a soldier’s life 
For the love of fame or adventure’s sake; 

I knew the blood and I knew the mud, 
The sacrifice that I must make; 

But I thought of home at evening time 
And Nancy’s face in the firelight flare, 

I thought of a million homes like mine, 
That’s why I was going “over there”’! 


TS following rime was one of the earliest answers of an 
American soldier to the objections of pacifists and cynics, 
and illustrates an idealism which has since become more 
appreciated and more universal: 


One Hundred Years From Now 
(Two Viewpoints) 
The cynic cries: 


“Pray tell me, soldier, what gain you now 
In leaving home and kin and quest for gold 
To fight the Old World’s battles o’er the sea? 
America’s the new—why not forget the old ? 


‘Because a half-crazed student killed a prince 
And fanned to flame the deep and smold’ring hate 

Of petty monarchs, why rise you up to fight? 
They made this war; now leave them to their fate. 


“A despot with a tott’ring brain as warped 
And withered as the arm of him cries: ‘Blood!’ 
And, puppetlike, you leap to tear him down. 
Why smirch yourself within the crimson flood? 


“‘A hundred years from now, lad, who will care 
That you tossed your young life into the fray? 
What will it matter that you sprang to arms 
And offered thus to give your life away?” 


The soldier speaks: 


“‘Think you that I build just for to-day, 
O sneering mocker, coward, ranting fool? 
Are you so blind you cannot see beyond the span 
Of one short life, one insane monarch’s rule? 


‘I fight, as do my million brothers fight, 
That death to-day may bring a lasting peace. 
That suffering now alleviate to-morrow’s pain; 
That war to-day may mean that wars shall cease. 


‘*Because we are the new, can we forget the old 
That gave us birth? Are we too young to understand 
The rights of man, the rights for which we fought 
And died when we were few upon this land? 


‘‘A hundred years from now my name and face 
Will be forgotten and my grave unknown; 
But o’er this land wherein we dwell 
They’Il reap the years of peace our blood has 
sown.” 


CS of the most encouraging things about our army 
has been the almost universal respect and love which 
the boys have shown for the homefolks. Now that practi- 
cally all have returned, the following two poems are 
particularly moving: 
Vision 
There’s a strain in my heart all morning, 
There’s one thought in my mind all day; 
I am thinking of home and my loved ones— 
What they do when I’m far away. 


My eyes turn inward with longing 
And I live in a day passed by, 

I can see my home and my mother 
As she goes ’round with a sigh. 


I can see my father so boastful 
And his eyes with lovelight burn, 

As he tells of his son in the army 

And longs for his glad return. 
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I can see my sister’s devotion, 
As she knits long hours in the night, 
That my fingers and ears and ‘“‘tootsies”’ 

The frost won’t be able to bite. 


I can hear the door bell tinkle 

And the shout: ‘‘It’s the mailman, I bet’’; 
And the sign of keen disappointment 

When they find it’s not time for him yet. 


I picture these things in my fancy, 
And I live the days long gone by, 
And pray for the day in the future 
When “ Homeward”’ will be the glad cry. 


—SERGEANT HOWARD A. BREEDING. 


A Mother’s Gift 


Picture a home in a cottage small; 

Picture a frame on the cottage wall; 
Picture a mother, old and gray, 

Kneeling each morn at the picture to pray. 


Prays for the one that looks out from the frame; 
Laughing, full lips seem to whisper her name. 

The load at her heart seems to lift with the light; 

She knows that her boy’s passed safe through the night. 


She kisses the flag that is draped o’er the frame 

And tenderly whispers her darling boy’s name. 

And smiles through her tears as she thinks of the day 
When Uncle Sam called and her boy marched away. 


She’s proud of her offspring so noble 
and brave; 

She’s proud of the fact that she gave 
him to save 

The country for freedom. The hope 
of the world 

Lies in our dear flag, the flag he un- 
furled. 


—GLENL. HOUCHKIN, Motor Machine 
Reg’t. Written at Camp Hancock, 
Georgia. 


HE most impressive moment in the 

busy day of an army camp is at 
“‘Retreat,’’ when the colors are lowered 
and the band plays our national anthem. 
One can never forget the picture of 
forty thousand men lined up in the 
company streets, standing silently at 
attention. At that moment or at other 
times — 


When the band plays 
Old tunes that we love, 7 |||) 
Heaven opens above, Ke Lay 1) 
Our mothers seem near. Pe Dh 
There’s a trace of a tear wh Ys An rz - Pe 

In eyes that were clear, - - dle A <9 

When the band plays. 


WOULD be interesting to know what proportion of the 
men have had sweethearts anxiously awaiting their return 
home. My suspicions are strong that the majority would 
plead guilty. How many times have I seen such a man 
smoking his pipe in the Y. M. C. A., and seeming to say to 
himself: 


So still in rapture gazing, 
As these circles faintly rise, 
There’s a vision of my sweetheart 
Soars before my dreaming eyes, 
And in fancy I can see her 
By the dear old garden wall, 
Where I’d often gone to meet her 
In the days that I recall. 


And this is what many a lad has been wondering about: 


“Sammy’s Puzzle” 


I left my girl at eventide, 
Among the roses red; 

Old Glory floated free and wide 
Above her golden head. 


The sunshine lit the diamond tear 
iH That flashed from eyes of blue; 
- She kissed me as she murmured: 
“Dear, 
I'll wait right here for you.” 












Now when this war is over, 
And from the Hun we’re free, 
When I come sailing home again 
Will she be there for me? 
— HARVEY E. DECKER, 14lst Field 
Artillery. 


ie THE early days the camps 
were a mixture of serious work, 
real fun and occasional hardship. 
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Later many of them were shot through with the thrilling 
experiences of returned veterans. These men came back ater 
real hardships which made the earlier and somewhat imag- 
inary difficulties fade into insignificance. Through it all, 
however, there was generally a spirit of optimism, which 


rose supreme even among the seriously wounded in the rs 
hospitals. I have had many experiences which make me be- |] 
lieve that this ‘Yank optimism” has been present from | 


the very beginning. I recall one poem descriptive of the 
miserable sand storms sometimes experienced at first in 
Camp Cody, and even then there was the ‘‘ morning after”: 


Again the wind! 

To me it seems 

Each soldier knows 

Just what that means! 

The howling, whistling, raving wind 
Sweeping across the barren plain, 
Raging at the will of man 

Who tries to face the gale of sand! 
Ah, yes! The sand! 

The gritty gravel, dust and sand 
That bites into the face and hand 
Of him that dares to venture forth. 
It clogs the throat; 

It blocks the ears; 

It fills the eyes with smarting tears; 
It knows no rank, 

Respects no man, 

Just grits and grinds— 

That cutting sand! 

Across the level ground it sweeps, 
Swirling and whirling 

Here, now there; 

Gadzooks, the sand— 

’Tis everywhere! 

On table, chair, 

Inside and out; 

th On books, in chow, 

Sand all about! 

‘| God, give us air, 

Pure, dustless air; 

Give us the sea breeze, 

Refreshing, clear! 

Give us a chance to play the game! 
Give us the right to breathe again! 


The Morning After the Storm 


Awake! Awake! 

’Tis dawn! ’Tis dawn! 

The night is done, 

The day has come! 

Arise! Arise! 

The bugle call 

Carries its message to you, to all. 

The glorious sun o’ercomes the night 

And bathes the mountain peaks in light! 
Long shadows of the early dawn 

Shorten, and at last are gone. 

Sing for the joy of life to-day; 

Let spirit drive care away. 

Go out and breathe the morning air 

So crisp, so pure, 

Refreshing, rare. 

Where would you go for skies more blue? 
Where would you look for hearts more true? 
Say! Where would you find the air more pure? 
Where would you seek a better cure? 


\ \ THO can doubt that this very spirit of optimism heiped 7 


down the Hun? Cornelius Vanderbilt, Junior, expressed, 
as a private, some of the faith and idealism of the daily grind 7 
in the little poem: 
Courage 


Courage !— What if the snows are deep, 

And what if the hills are long and steep, 

And the days are short, and the nights are long, 
And the good are weak, and the bad are strong; 
Courage! The snow is a field of play, 

And the longest hill has a well-worn way; 

There are songs that shorten the longest night; 
There’s a day when wrong shall be ruled by right. 
So courage! courage! ’Tis never so far 

From a plodded path to a shining star! 


The Yanks’ love of music is well illustrated in— 


A Little Music by the Band 


It was a Sunday evening when the band began to play, 

They had a little concert just to pass the time away. 

They played some lively marches that made you prance 
and “‘rare,”’ 


And tunes like dear old “Dixie” and songs like “Over | 


There.”’ 





All the soldiers hollered and then laughed their cares away) 7 
Why, you couldn’t help but love ’em, if you’d been there 0 — 


that day. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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“What Does it Mean?” She Asked. “Mean?” A Smile Overspread His Face. “That’s Your Recommendation, I Guess. I’d Just Mislaid It” 


I 


ARRIET SUTTON looked up from her 

typewriter and cast a swift, happy glance 

about the little office. Then her glance re- 
. turned to the notebook on the table beside 
her, Her fingers had not for a moment ceased their 
rapid play on the keys. She wrote, as a musician 
plays, with a little flourish of artistic competence. 
rhe notes of the page before her were not her own 
composition, but the rendering of them was her own; 
and into each sentence that emerged from beneath her fingers 
went something of the joy and illumination of life. 

lhe secret fount of Harriet’s joy was that she was being 
permitted to earn her own living. 

She was thirty years old and until ten months ago she had 
caten the bread of dependence. There had been butter with 
the bread, and often jam. But down through the jam and 
the thick butter there lingered a little bitter in the bread, 
that sometimes made it difficult for Harriet to swallow it. 

idays the jam was lacking, but the bread was sweet, 
i to the last crumb. 
‘ looked up again with the quiet happiness in her face. 
‘’ employer had come in and was looking for something in 
esk across the room. There was a scowl on his face. Her 
nce took in the scowl and she moved quickly to the desk. 
. ‘ Did you want these?” She held out a sheaf of papers. 
lis hand reached out to them abstractedly and his eyes 
mtinued its search. ‘The other ones are in your room—in 
ic left-hand file,’”’ she said quietly. 
‘te grunted and went out. 

ier eye scanned her notes a minute. Then the keys 
resumed their rhythmic clatter, and her face settled down to 

s work, 

\ little bell near her buzzed sharply. She took up a long 

ind a well-sharpened pencil and went toward the closed 


OO 


Gordon Jennings looked up as she entered. ‘You did a 
aa G piece of work on these Barton papers,” he said care- 
army It's the first time I’ve been able to make head or 
tail of them, 


Au 'TLE glow came into her face. He did not notice it. 
_* It is good business to recognize efficiency in an em- 
poy ¢, and Gordon Jennings was a good man of business. 
1 had an irritated sense that he might be a still better one 
ne could always command the right kind of help. Until 
C . inonths ago he endured the half-hearted services of Tom 

ollins. Then the suction of war swept Tom into action and 
Swept Harriet into his place. 

She had appeared, one morning, almost timidly and 
applied for the position. It developed that she was Tom’s 
Ton on the mother’s side. Gordon Jennings had known 
“om's mother well as a young girl. He knew, too, in a 
neral way that there was this younger sister, Harriet. 
iets and long slender legs connected with her vaguely in 
“we mind. He had not seen her for years. She had been 
ving with Mrs. Collins, she told him, helping with the 


‘eee When Tom’s number was drawn, she began a 
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course at the Rockham Business College. By double work 
she had been able to finish it. They would give her a good 
recommendation, she said. 

Gordon Jennings had pushed a slip of paper toward her 
with a little gesture of annoyance. He had been secretly 
hoping to be rid of the Collins connection forever. But he 
must have at least a shadow of excuse. The quick accurate 
notes she took at his dictation, the speed and neatness with 
which she transcribed them, left him helpless. He had 
engaged her—at a little less than he paid Tom. 

Leaning back on his chair, looking out of the window on 
the grimy roofs and chimneys and dictating rapidly, he had 
a comfortable sense that the finished copy when it came to 
hand would be perfect in every detail. 

After a time he paused. ‘‘I’ll dictate the others later,”’ he 
said. There was a letter that bothered him. He wanted to 
think it over. 

She returned to her office, and the busy click of her keys 
came through the closed door. 


( JENNINGS continued to look out of the 
window on the grimy roofs. But his thoughts would 
not follow the letter. They kept coming back to Harriet 
Sutton and the soft-clicking machine and the perfect copy it 
was turning out for him. He paid her fifty dollars a month. 
She was worth twice fifty! He fidgeted a little and plunged 
a hand into his pocket. It came out with a generous roll of 
bills that he fumbled and counted slowly. He lookéed at the 
closed door and shook his head. He was not quite sure. ... 
He had drawn the money intending to give it to her to-day. 
He had meant all along to give it to her. But he had had his 
reasons for waiting. 

He knew Agatha Collins. He knew Tom had regularly 
paid over to her a good part of his salary; and a chance 
remark of Harriet’s made him suspect that she followed 
something of the same practice. He did not care to pay 
extra money to Agatha Collins. Perhaps something of the 
old grudge still rankled a little. In any case, when he paid 
the money to Harriet he wanted to feel sure she had the 
good of it. 

His hand half returned the bills to his pocket; then it 
paused and reached to a slip of paper on the desk and 
wrapped it carelessly about im, He wrote on the paper 
in a clear, bold hand “Harriet Sutton — Back Pay,” and 
smiled at it grimly. He blotted it and slipped an elastic band 
about it and tossed it into an open drawer beside him. It 
was the lower, left-hand drawer. His foot reached out and 
closed it gently. It was safe there for the present. 


He stared again at the chimneys. Presently he 
reached to the button on his desk. Harriet Sutton 
appeared in the doorway. ‘Are you ready to dic- 
tate?’’ she asked. He nodded; and she seated 
herself by the desk with her pad in readiness and 
waited. , 

He scowled at the window and dictated a few 
sentences and stopped. ‘‘Got that down?” he asked 
gruffly. 

“Yes. ‘In case of any change in the order, or of advance 
in the price of material ’” She looked up. 

“Hum-m-m. Yes. Well, you can go on with the others, I 
guess. I'll think what I’m going to say about that.” 

She gathered up her notebook. ‘‘ You wrote Peckham & 
Green that in case of change within a month the loss would 
be shared equally,” she said. 

He looked at her under lowered brows. “‘Peckham & 
Green will stand for it; they’re old customers—know we 
play fair. This is our first order from these people. They do 
big business ’ He tapped the desk a little absently. 

She stood looking down at her notebook, running the 
edges through her fingers. “Are they straight?” she asked. 

“Straight as a die. I’ve got to keep them.” 

She moved to the door. “I should think that kind of 
people would like you all the better for standing up to them,” 
she said over her shoulder. She closed the door. 

He looked at the doorway she had just gone through, a 
minute. Then he smiled. He went to the door and opened 
it an inch on the whir and rhythm of the keys. 

“Oh, just duplicate the Peckham & Green letter for 
those people,’’ he said. 

She nodded absently without taking her fingers from the 
keys, but the light in her face deepened. And while one lobe 
of her brain directed her flying fingers on the Peckham & 
Green letter, the other was telling her happily that she had 
been of use to Gordon Jennings. 








HE could hear him in the next room, opening and clos- 
ing drawers and rustling paper. Then there was the click 
of the latch and she knew Ls had gone out. She moved the 
telephone nearer to her and resumed her work. Presently 
the bell rang. She took the receiver up. ‘Yes. . No, 
he’s not in just now. Can I takea message? . «- Oh-—is 
it you, Agatha? . No, I don’t know just when he'll be 
back. Why, yes, I can come around to-night—on the way 
home. I’ll be through in half an hour.” 

She hung up the receiver and stared at it a moment 
thoughtfully. What did Agatha want of Gordon Jennings? 
And what was the good news she had to tell her? Instinc- 
tively she knew that good news meant good news for Agatha 

robably. But what was it hidden in her voice that made 
er seem jubilant? The dull black receiver gave no answer 
and she shock her head and turned to her machine. 

She lifted her fingers with the little swaying movement of 
attack—and between her and the machine rushed a thought 
that halted the fingers in mid-air: 

Tom was coming home! 





Her hands dropped to her lap. The light died from her 
face. So that was it—why Agatha called up Gordon Jen- 
nings. To make sure Tom’s place would be ready for him 
when he came. 

She sat staring at it while the afternoon sun crept along 
the floor of the office. Her holiday was over! When Tom 
came she must release his ‘‘job” to him. It had been under- 
stood from the first that she was only holding it for Tom. It 
was Agatha who had arranged it all. 

She could hear Agatha’s voice now with its quiet feminine 
drawl that was not quite a whine; ‘‘Of course, Harriet, you 
will give it up when Tom comes home from France. He will 
want to go right on with his work. And you must come to 
me again. You’ve always had your home with us, you 
know. And you always will.” It was half complaint, half 
condescension. ar ae 

She would not give it up! She would not go back to the 
life of slavery she had endured for twelvé’ years—since her 
mother died. Sitting with her hédd a little bent, staring at- 
the motionless keys, a sudden flare of resentment blazed up 
in her. - 

She would not go back. For six months, since she joined 
forces with Helen Barclay and they took a little apartment 
together, she had known freedom. It had almost made a 
break with Agatha—almost, but not quite—when she found 
that she could not work nights and mornings at the duties 
that seemed never done in Agatha’s home. She could not 
carry these and be fresh for her work next day in Gordon 
Jennings’ office. 

Her fingers dropped to the keys. Her eyes took up the 
lines of her copy. She had wasted too much of Gordon 
Jennings’ time. She drew out the last sheet and blew 
the usual imaginary dust from it and laid it with the others 
on the table for Gordon Jennings’ signature when he came 
back. That finished her work for the day. She looked down 
at them with a little doubting smile on her face. Then she 
put on her hat and coat and went out. 


II 


RS. AGATHA COLLINS, sitting at her desk in the 

long window, made out checks and addressed;envelopes 
and inclosed bills and sealed and stamped each orié neatly. 
Now and then a little frown crossed her face. But all: her 
movements were slow and methodical, with a hint of lady- 
like grace that seemed to scorn kurry or worry over trades- 
men or detail. 

She was a slenderly built woman with gray hair, and a 
slight stoop to the shoulders that bent above the desk. But 
in her cheeks there was a soft flush of color, and the lines of 
her face were almost those of youth. It was a face to win its 
way by appeal and deference to others. Only when the gray 
eyes glanced up suddenly now and then, one caught some- 
times a glimpse of something far within—something that 
set the mouth in a little’ line of hardness, as now when she 
rejected a bill and thrust it sharply on the’point of the bill 
file before she took up the next one. Butler & Carr were 
charging too much for meat! She would make them take 
off at least ten per cent of the bill. They would do it 
rather than lose her trade. The mil 
scanned the next bill, and the mouth relaxed its * 
line. The serene flush crept back to her face as 
she cleared her desk. She addressed the last en- 
velope and placed it on the pile. 

In the morning she would deliver them her- 
self on her round of shopping. It saved 
postage; and with each bill she would speak 
some word of reproval or rebuke that would 
insure her good treatment for the coming 
month. It could not be said that Agatha 
was afraid of shopkeepers. But the appeal- 
ing look in her eyes, combined with the 
softness of her face, undoubtedly made 
some of them feel that here was a woman 
who should be kindly dealt with. The 
look was good for an extra three ounces 
on a cut of meat almost any time, with 
trimmings thrown in and special de- 
livery in time of haste. 

She drew her check book toward her 
and made out a check for ten dollars, 
payable to Harriet Sutton. She frowned 
at it a minute and tore it up and wrote 
another for eight. She placed it under 
the paper weight near her. Then she 
closed the desk and crossed to the fire 
and reached out for her knitting bag. 
Presently she leaned forward and touched 
a bell. 

A colored maid, hardly more than a 
girl, appeared in the doorway. There was 
a curiously hostile look in her face under 
its frightened calm. 

“Martha, I want you to bring in tea 
when Miss Sutton comes. She will be here 
presently. Use the blue cups and the earthen 
teapot, and put on your other apron.” 

““Yas’m.”’ The reply was sullen but respect- 
ful. She cast a quick glance to the hall. The 
outer door had opened. ‘“That’s her now, I \ 
reckon.”’ Her face lighted as she went out. 

Agatha Collins lodked up with the slow smile 
that took the place of appeal in her relations with 
Harriet. ‘‘Come in, dear,’’ she said as the door 
opened. ‘‘ Did you get cold coming over?” She stirred 
the fire a little, not enough to waste wood, but a faint blaze 
started up. 

Harriet Sutton crossed the room and held out her hands 
to it. ‘‘ What is your good news?”’ she asked almost harshly. 


f 


LITTLE smile curved the face that was turned to her. 
“Tom is wounded,” said Agatha quietly. 

Harriet stared a minute. ‘“‘Then—why 

The other nodded slowly. ‘“‘He’s coming home! And they 
are sending only the slightly wounded; so that means he’s 
all right.” Her mouth trembled a little and the gray eyes 
were half suffused with tears. 

Harriet leaned forward quickly. 
Agatha!” 

Agatha Collins smiled subtly. 

“You have never had a boy, Harriet. I don’t suppose 
you can know what it has meant to have him over there so 
long.” 

The tone chilled a little and Harriet moved back. Her 
shoulders straightened themselves. ‘“‘Do sit down,” said 
Agatha. ‘‘Here is tea now. Put it down here, Martha.” 

The serving maid arranged the cups with downcast eyes. 
The sullen look had returned to her face. The sisters were 
silent till she left the room. 


“I’m so glad for you, 


\ <p Loin Ste Ue 
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““You have Martha all the time, do you?” asked Harriet 
in a tone qf surprise as the door clused behind her. 

“Yes.” The needles clicked and knit to the end of a row. 
Then Agatha laid them down. “‘A rather sad thing has hap- 
pened about Martha,” she said. She took up the teapot. 
“Do you want it strong or weak?” 

“Oh—any way! What’s the matter with Martha?”’ she 
asked. Her voice was quick. 

““She forged a check,” replied Agatha placidly. ‘ Will you 
have lemon or cream?” 

“Forged a check— Martha!” 

“Yes. Don’t shout so loud!”” Her voice dropped to the 
proper pitch. 

““Why—she’s_almost a child!’ protested Harriet. 

“‘She is old enough to write a check,’”’ said Agatha grimly. 
‘And she’s had business training in the high school.”” The 
words held an accent of scorn. ‘‘She knew enough to write it, 
but not enough to know it would come back to me appar- 
ently. She stole one of my checks while she was dusting and 
made it out for ten dollars.” 

“Ten dollars! Why not more?” 

“Well, I owed her something,” admitted Agatha. ‘ Be- 
tween nine and ten, I believe. She claimed she needed it.” 


——. eyes pondered it a minute. “So you are not 
going to have her arrested?” she asked. 

The kindly serenity of the face bent over the tea things 
puzzled her. She could not fathom it nor the gentle reproach 
with which Agatha put aside the question. ‘‘ Would you?” 

““Me? Oh, I’m nobody!” She threw out her hands in a 
gesture of incompetence. ‘I wouldn’t prosecute a cat!” 
Then the look in her face steadied itself thoughtfully. ‘So 
instead of having her in once or twice a week to sweep and 
dust, you have her all the time,” she said ponderingly. 

“All the time,” replied Agatha quietly. There was a kind 
of gentle triumph in the words. 

And ‘suddenly something blazed up in Harriet. Agatha 
had the girl in her power, helpless! Something like physical 
nausea assailed her. ‘‘What do you pay her?’’ she asked 
abruptly: - 

Her sister peered into the teapot and poured in a little 
water slowly. ‘‘We have not settled that yet; it depends on 

¢low well she does.” 
** *’“Harriét put down her cup with a quick jerk. ‘‘I must go,”’ 
she said. ; 
“Why, you haven’t finished your tea.” 
“Never mind.’”’ She got up. 
Her sister rose and followed her to the door. 


gray eyes fp 
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“Of course, Tom will go back to the office when he 
comes,” she said. 

“Of course !’’ 

The other was groping blindly for the knob. She must not 
speak. She must get out into the air. 

“The handle is on the other side, Harriet. There!’’ 
Agatha opened the door and stood in it, watching her 
descend the steps. It seemed to Agatha she moved queerly, 
almost blindly. ‘‘Aren’t you well, Harriet?” she asked. 
It was sisterly and kind. 

- Harriet smiled—a twisted, grim smile, looking back 
at her. 

“T’m all right!” she said from the bottom step. 

“You must come back to me when Tom gets to work, you 
know. I’m looking forward to it.” 

“So am I!” said Harriet hysterically. ‘‘Good-by, Agatha. 
Don’t stand there in the door. You'll get cold.” 


s 
¢ | — 


5 / 
re THE middle of the night she wakened sud- 
; denly and turned her head. The room was filled 
7 


She walked rapidly for a few blocks before she slackened 
pace. 
Then she stopped and stood still. 


III 


ORDON JENNINGS in his office affixed his signature to 

the letters. And, as he signed each one, he held it off 

with approving glance. It was such a letter as any office 
might be proud to send out. 

He signed the last one and sat back, looking at it thought- 
fully. It was the copy of the Peckham & Green letter. 
Presently he reached down to the lower right-hand drawer. 
But it refused to open, and he remembered he had locked it 
when he went out. He drew a key from his pocket and un- 
locked it and took out the roll of bills and fingered them a 
minute. Then he took another bill from his pocket and 
added it to the roll. 

“J’ve got to raise her again,” he muttered, chuckling. 
‘And she’s worth more than that!’’ 

He returned the roll to its place with a little toss. He did 
not withdraw the key. He was thinking happily. He would 
tell her some time before long—or he would deposit it in the 
bank in her name—no; there were complications in that. 
He shook his head. The one thing to make sure of was that 
she had the money to spend on herself. He chuckled again. 

Harriet Sutton little knew how clear a map of her affairs 
lay spread in her employer’s mind, partly because he was a 
shrewd man of business and accustomed to gauging those 
with whom he came in contact; and partly—he knew 
Agatha! 

He was thinking of Agatha, and he smiled grimly at his, 
desk. She had an eye for thé main chance, or what looked 
like the main chance to Agatha. Otherwise she would now 
be #8: Gordon Jennings! 

He shrugged his shoulders and wiped a handkerchief 
hastily across his forehead. Was every young man as many 
kinds of.a fool, he wondered? And did most men of forty-six 
thank theit'lliicky stars for a miraculous escape? _If it had 
not been for Wentworth Collins! Poor Went! 


She shivered a little. 


r HAD seemed such a sure thing for Agatha when Went- 
. worth appeared on the scene—handsome, a fine salary, 
every chance of promotion. It had not taken her long to 
transfer her affections—or whatever they were! And again 
Gordon Jennings smiled grimly. Agatha had transferred 
her affections to Wentworth Collins. Poor Went! 
Wentworth had grown fat and middle-aged, and the pro- 
motion did not come. And then he died. He seemed always 
looking for safe risks. Gordon Jennings could fancy Agatha 
at her husband’s elbow, restraining and guiding him in his 
investments. Jennings had seen her hand in Tom’s applica- 
tion for a position in his office. Perhaps he had been a little 
proud to grant it, proud to have Agatha have to acknowledge 
his success and power! 
The bell beside him rang whirringly. He took it up. 
“What? Mr. Jennings’ office? Yes. . . . Oh, Mrs. 
Collins? . . . Well, Agatha then!”’ His face made a 
little grimace at the desk. ‘“‘No, I hadn’t heard. 
That’s good! You'll be glad to have him back.” 
The tone was cautious and noncommittal. , 
“What's that? Well, we’ll think it over. 
Time enough to decide when he comes, isn’t it? 
Your sister’s doing very well. She intended to 
give it up, you say, when Tom comes back? 
That’s all right—when she tells me.” His 
voice was suspiciously pleasant. But his eye 
fixed on the desk had a determined gleam. 
“No, I said I’d think it over! ae 
wea. . Well—good-by.” The tone 
was curt. He rang off. 
For a moment he scowled at the desk. 
Then his Scotch humor came to the res- 
cue and he laughed out. He got up and 
paced once or twice across the room. So 
that was her plan! And deuced clever! 
He put his hands in his pockets and 
stared at it. Of course Harriet would 
not stay if Agatha insisted. Agatha 
could not force him to take Tom back. 
But she could make Harriet withdraw- 
out of Tom’s way. He saw it in all its 
bearings and chuckled harshly. 
That was what she would do! He forc- 
saw complications and incompetence. 
He saw chaos ahead. He grunted a little. 
He had not foreseen that Harriet might 
leave him. 
He went into the outer office to her ma- 
chine and stood looking downat it. He half 
put out his hand to it, and withdrew it and 
put it in his pocket. He seemed to be look- 
ing at something strange. Slowly the lines 
of sternness relaxed; and a little smile of 
wonder and quiet humor came creeping 
gently and uncertainly into his face as he gaze: 
at Harriet’s machine. 


IV 
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with moonlight. Her mind was very clear. Every- 
thing lay before her in an even light, like the moonlight 


there in the room. It was silly to have worried about 

Agatha before she went to sleep. She had known all 

along that when Tom came she must give it up. She had 
refused to think of it. But she had known it was there, 
waiting. And now she saw clearly that it did not matter. 

There were other men and other offices in the world. She 
liad her fingers and her skill. She would apply for another 
position to-morrow. She need not go back to Agatha and he 
a slave. It was all so simple and clear! 

She laughed out in her happiness, and her roommate 
turned sleepily. ‘‘ What is it?’’ she asked. 

“‘Oh—nothing. Just an idea.” 

“You didn’t need to wake me up.” 

“No; I’m sorry!” She lay with wide eyes. 

Her years of servitude slipped from her. She saw them 
dispassionately file past her—the girl of twenty broken by 
her mother’s loss, bewildered by inexperience, turning 
gratefully to the door Agatha held open. And once the door 
closed on her there seemed to be no way out. She had been 
powerless to escape, as Martha was powerless. There had 
been nothing decisive, but always some special crisis that 
must be met—measles, mumps and whooping cough, and 
then Agatha’s trip abroad and the children left in her care. 
Then, whien they were older and a friend offered her the 
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GINGER COOKIES 


By Bess Streeter Aldrich 
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English language with which 
to describe adequately the 
boiling caldron of Georgie 
Billings’ mind on this Satur- 
day morning, it becomes 
necessary to use several fee- 
ble terms: He was hurt, 
scornful, resentful and an- 
gry. Thiswas not an unusual 
state of mind with him, for 

: : Georgie was twelve; and 
twelve is the age when a boy’s hand is against 
every man and every man’s hand against him, the 
term ‘‘man” being used in its generic sense as in- 
cluding women—in fact, in Georgie’s case meaning 
mostly women. Georgie’s world was full of these 
disturbers of the peace: Mother, Aunt Ann, Sister 
Margaret and Hannah-in-the-kitchen. 

As he sat now on a pile of cement blocks just 
back of the garage looking wrathfull » owt upon a 
§ gloomy world, he reviewed these fer inine auto- 
© crats in a mental roll call: M« he was the 
decentest of the whole outfit, but even she was 
awiul silly about some things. Like to-day. She 
had gone with father in the car to Bluff City toa 
funeral, and she had said as she left: ‘‘Be sure 
and do just what Aunt Ann and Margaret and 
Hannah want you to.” As if he was a baby! 

Margaret—he just wished Dick Kingsbury knew 
what kind of girl she really was. You bet Dick 
would never marry her if he knew. He’d a good 
notion to tell him what a smart Aleck she was. 

Aunt Ann—at the memory of Aunt Ann and her 
treatment of him that morning, his wrath grew. 
He’d only been hunting for pins in her dresser and 
her old hand glass had busted. It was just a plain 
old thing with a white back anyway. He’d just 
like to do something to Aunt Ann to pay for what 
she did to him. He’d seen a girl in the movies get 
choked. Her eyes kept getting bigger and bigger. 
He’d like to—to do that to Aunt Ann. 

Hannah—the wrath in him spouted afresh, gey- 
serlike, at the thought of Hannah. Georgie and 
Hannah had just participated in a particularly 
lively row about cookies, fresh ginger cookies. It 
is not necessary to go into the lurid details of the 
argument that had taken place in the kitchen. 
It had ended with Georgie throwing the objects 
of the violent discussion onto the table and saying: 
“Take your old cookies. I’ll never eat one of the 
rotten things again.” 
= Hannah's voice, stern and uncompromising, had 
© followed him to the door with ‘Georgie Bill- 
® Ings, as sure as you're alive, you’ll be sorry before 
© night you said that sassy thing to me.” 











Me 





\ JELL, he wouldn’t! Nothing could happen to 
him to make him sorry for one word. He’dsay 





3 it right over if he got achance. Next time he saw 
® her he'd tell that old girl a thing or two. He’d tell 
» her she was as homely as Al Smith, who brought 
oe —he’d knock her old false teeth out— 
Shed - : 
His rage led him to rise and shake off the dust 
©) where all these self-righteous, feminine monarchs 
® trod, and started him down to Jim’s and Bertha’s. 
§ Jim was his only brother and the proud possessor 
of one wife, one baby and one bungalow. 
» As Georgie passed down through the alley, 
whacking viciously at the scattered clover blos- 
® Soms, a window was raised in the Billings home 


ip 


and the 


“he voice of one of his self-appointed guardians 
Called: 


Jed: “Georgie Billings, where you going?” 
Bertha’s,”’ he called back briefly, sourly. 
Bertha, too, was just starting to bake cookies. 








“T’m Goin’,” Announced Slim. Georgie Looked Ruefully at the Sack of Cakes, 
“Tt Don’t — Don’t — Seem Just Fair, Slim” 
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lhe kitchen was hot, and the baby, sitting in her 
‘ cab by the window, was fussy. 
‘Oh, Georgie, I’m just real glad you’ve come,” Bertha 
msreeted him. Here, indeed, was sweet welcome, balm to a 
sore hi art! “Can you take baby around the yard in her cab 
until I finish?” 
So Georgie and his youthful niece started up and down the 
m Walk and around the house. 
liring of the monotony in a few moments he picked a 
dandelion that had seen brighter, yellower days and held it 
to the baby’s nose. “Want to smeli it, old top?” 
: , lhe baby rubbed her diminutive nose in the fuzzy white 
vall, sneezed, and the seeds flew far and wide. 


4 E PICKED another and held it to her nose. To his 


Phones ae she sneezed again and the seeds scattered. He 
ttl apart cnly, deeply interested in her. She was as good asa 
ute machine. He picked another. With charming regular- 
tion e - ried out her part of the program, but with an addi- 
# oa She puckered up and howled, long and vigorously. 
Fong a at hen, Bertha came tearing out from the 
wy with | Did ’e hurt dis sweetie lambie?” and a great 
At ee Jargon that Georgie thought disgustingly silly. 
Serever. Mies ake wail that gave every evidence of going on 
Senee a, T the brook, Bertha turned to Georgie with “I 
tarted she have to go on home, Georgie. When she gets 
cared fi € cries every time she looks at the person that 
—— her. Old man Smith was here working yesterday and 
1€ cried until he left.” 
tod (ccorgie started around the house, she called: “I’m 
Baad pion orgie. You go on in the house and get some cookies 
Be ¥, again another day.”’ 
Dockers oa scaPe, he went into the kitchen and filled his 
¥ ts with warm ginger cookies, which proved upon 


at J 


sampling to taste enough like Hannah’s to remind him of 
the late unpleasantness, so that his rancor returned. 

He retraced his steps through the alley, and at the corner 
of the next street ran onto Slim Higgins. Slim was Georgie’s 
Huckleberry Finn. Young Mr. Higgins displayed an anima- 
tion that verged upon jubilation. He held in his hands a 
box. He removed the cover in a silence that was more dra- 
matic than words. 

In the box were multitudinous packages, most of which 
were decorated with pictures of gaudy pumpkins. A mere 
half dozen unadorned packets modestly proclaimed that 
they were cucumbers and turnips and hailed from no less 
substantial a source than the United States Government. 
One fly-specked package of larkspur and one of poppies, 
equally dog-eared, concluded the display. 

“‘Wha’d ya think o’ them?"’ Georgie’s friendship with the 
speaker was of such a familiarity that he could detect that 
Slim was swollen with the importance of some mysterious 
plan. His association, moreover, was not of that familiarity 
which breeds contempt, for Slim’s plans were usually of an 
astonishing brilliancy. 


4 conference developed that Slim was the possessor of a 
round-trip ticket to Westwood, which he had “‘ found” at 
home, that he purposed to exchange it for the pleasure of 
being transported from Centerville to Westwood, and that 
he had conceived the glittering scheme of taking the seeds 
along and selling them in Westwood for fabulous prices. 

The Higgins Roussheld was not run on the same type of 
greased wheels as the domestic system of the Billings home. 
At one time in a past that had seen Mr. Higgins change 
his occupation as often as his shirt the family had been 


encumbered with a collection of seeds from a store that did 
not flourish as Mr. Higgins had anticipated. The shiftlessness 
which had allowed the left-over seeds to collect in divers 
corners was one with the carelessness with which an unre- 
deemed railroad ticket lay around the house. By a master 
stroke of the genius for which he was dear to George’s heart, 
Slim had correlated the two and was going to Westwood 
that very afternoon on Number Six and back on Number 
Nine. Westwood was fourteen miles away, and there were 
four hours between trains. 


& GEORGIE listened life seemed a very stale, monot- 
onous thing, as flat as a punctured inner tube. ‘‘I—I 
wish I could go, Slim,’’ he said wistfully. 

“Well,” said Slim in that snappy, right-off-the-bat manner 
so characteristic of the merchant prince, “tell ya what I’ll do, 
Georgie. You go with me ’n I'll hire ya to sell. I’ll pay ya 
half when we’ve sold ’em.” 

Georgie opened his mouth to say that his father and 
mother were not at home, that Aunt Ann and Margaret and 
Hannah wouldn’t let him doa dog-gone thing, but he didn’t 
say it. There came a great plan to his mind, as fascinating 
as it was daring. It suddenly occurred to him that they 
thought he was at Bertha’s, and Bertha thought he had 
gone home. Asa result of this combination he was not really 
anywhere. 

Georgie was not a bad boy. His-wickedness for the most 
part consisted in formulating wild and wicked schemes that 
never materialized. Always something held him back. He 
did not know that it was the good angel called ‘‘ Conscience.” 
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Her hands dropped to her lap. The light died from her 
face. So that was it—why Agatha called up Gordon Jen- 
nings. To make sure Tom’s place would be ready for him 
when he came. 

She sat staring at it while the afternoon sun crept along 
the floor of the office. Her holiday was over! When Tom 
came she must release his “job” to him. It had been under- 
stood from the first that she was only holding it for Tom. It 
was Agatha who had arranged it all. 

She could hear Agatha’s voice now with its quiet feminine 
drawl that was not quite a whine: ‘‘Of course, Harriet, you 
will give it up when Tom comes home from France. He will 
want to go right on with his work. And you must come to 
me again. You’ve always had your home with us, you 
know. And you always will.” It was half complaint, half 
condescension. ses 

She would not give it up! She would not go back to the 
life of slavery she had endured for twelvé’ years—since her 
mother died. Sitting with her hédd a little bent, staring at- 
the motionless keys, a sudden flare of resentment blazed up 
in her. 3 

She would not go back. For six months, since she joined 
forces with Helen Barclay and they took a little apartment 
together, she had known freedom. It had almost made a 
break with Agatha—almost, but not quite—when she found 
that she could not work nights and mornings at the duties 
that seemed never done in Agatha’s home. She could not 
carry these and be fresh for her work next day in Gordon 
Jennings’ office. 

Her fingers dropped to the keys. Her eyes took up the 
lines of her copy. She had wasted too much of Gordon 
Jennings’ time. She drew out the last sheet and blew 
the usual imaginary dust from it and laid it with the others 
on the table for Gordon Jennings’ signature when he came 
back. That finished her work for the day. She looked down 
at them with a little doubting smilé on her face. Then she 
put on her hat and coat and went out. 


II 


RS. AGATHA COLLINS, sitting at her desk in the 

long window, made out checks and addressed;envelopes 
and inclosed bills and sealed and stamped each orié neatly. 
Now and then a little frown crossed her face. But all; her 
movements were slow and methodical, with a hint of lad¥- 
like grace that seemed to scorn kurry or worry over trades- 
men or detail. 

She was a slenderly built woman with gray hair, and a 
slight stoop to the shoulders that bent above the desk. But 
in her cheeks there was a soft flush of color, and the lines of 
her face were almost those of youth. It was a face to win its 
way by appeal and deference to others. Only when the gray 
eyes glanced up suddenly now and then, one caught some- 
times a glimpse of something far within—something that 
set the mouth in a little line of hardness, as now when she 
rejected a bill and thrust it sharply on the’point of the bill 
file before she took up the next one. Butler & Carr were 
charging too much for meat! She would make them take 


off at least ten per cent of the bill. They would do it fp 


rather than lose her trade. The mild gray eyes f 
scanned the next bill, and the mouth relaxed its © 
line. The serene flush crept back to her face as 
she cleared her desk. She addressed the last en- 

velope and placed it on the pile. 

In the morning she would deliver them her- f 
self on her round of shopping. It saved | 
postage; and with each bill she would speak 
some word of reproval or rebuke that would 
insure her good treatment for the coming 
month. It could not be said that Agatha 
was afraid of shopkeepers. But the appeal- 
ing look in her eyes, combined with the 
softness of her face, undoubtedly made 
some of them feel that here was a woman 
who should be kindly dealt with. The 
look was good for an extra three ounces 
on a cut of meat almost any time, with 
trimmings thrown in and special de- 
livery in time of haste. 

She drew her check book toward her i 
and made out a check for ten dollars, | 
payable to Harriet Sutton. She frowned t 
at it a minute and tore it up and wrote 
another for eight. She placed it under | 
the paper weight near her. Then she ' 
closed the desk and crossed to the fire 
and reached out for her knitting bag. 
Presently she leaned forward and touched 
a bell. 

A colored maid, hardly more than a 
girl, appeared in the doorway. There was 
a curiously hostile look in her face under 
its frightened calm. 

“Martha, I want you to bring in tea 
when Miss Sutton comes. She will be here 
presently. Use the blue cups and the earthen 
teapot, and put on your other apron.” 

““Yas’m.”’ The reply was sullen but respect- 
ful. She cast a quick glance to the hall. The 
outer door had opened. ‘‘That’s her now, I 
reckon.” Her face lighted as she went out. 

Agatha Collins looked up with the slow smile 
that took the place of appeal in her relations with 
Harriet. ‘‘Come in, dear,’’ she said as the door 
opened. ‘Did you get cold coming over?’’ She stirred 
the fire a little, not enough to waste wood, but a faint blaze 
started up. 

Harriet Sutton crossed the room and held out her hands 
to it. “‘ What is your good news?”’ she asked almost harshly. 


LITTLE smile curved the face that was turned to her. 
“Tom is wounded,” said Agatha quietly. 

Harriet stared a minute. ‘‘Then—why 

The other nodded slowly. “‘He’s coming home! And they 
are sending only the slightly wounded; so that means he’s 
all right.’””’ Her mouth trembled a little and the gray eyes 
were half suffused with tears. 

Harriet leaned forward quickly. 
Agatha!” 

Agatha Collins smiled subtly. 

“You have never had a boy, Harriet. I don’t suppose 
ree can know what it has meant to have him over there so 
ong.” 

The tone chilled a little and Harriet moved back. Her 
shoulders straightened themselves. ‘‘Do sit down,’’ said 
Agatha. ‘Here is tea now. Put it down here, Martha.” 

The serving maid arranged the cups with downcast eyes. 
The sullen look had returned to her face. The sisters were 
silent till she left the room. 


” 





“I’m so glad for you, 
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“You have Martha all the time, do you?” asked Harriet 
in a tone af surprise as the door closed behind her. 

“Yes.” The needles clicked and knit to the end of a row. 
Then Agatha laid them down. “A rather sad thing has hap- 
pened about Martha,” she said. She took up the teapot. 
“Do you want it strong or weak?” 

“OQh—any way! What’s the matter with Martha?” she 
asked. Her voice was quick. 

“She forged a check,” replied Agatha placidly. “ Will you 
have lemon or cream?” 

“Forged a check— Martha!” 

“Yes. Don’t shout so loud!’’ Her voice dropped to the 
proper pitch. 

‘““Why—she’s almost a child!’’ protested Harriet. 

“She is old enough to write a check,” said Agatha grimly. 
“And she’s had business training in the high school.”” The 
words held an accent of scorn. ‘‘She knew enough to write it, 
but not enough to know it would come back to me appar- 
ently. She stole one of my checks while she was dusting and 
made it out for ten dollars.” 

“Ten dollars! Why not more?” 

“Well, I owed her something,” admitted Agatha. “Be- 
tween nine and ten, I believe. She claimed she needed it.” 


Sg veya eyes pondered it a minute. ‘‘So you are not 
going to have her arrested?”’ she asked. 

The kindly serenity of the face bent over the tea things 
puzzled her. She could not fathom it nor the gentle reproach 
with which Agatha put aside the question. ‘‘ Would you?”’ 

“Me? Oh, I’m nobody!” She threw out her hands in a 
gesture of incompetence. ‘I wouldn’t prosecute a cat!” 
Then the look in her face steadied itself thoughtfully. ‘‘So 
instead of having her in once or twice a week to sweep and 
dust, you have her all the time,” she said ponderingly. 

“All the time,’’ replied Agatha quietly. There was a kind 
of gentle triumph in the words. 

And ‘suddenly something blazed up in Harriet. Agatha 
had the girl in her power, helpless! Something like physical 
nausea assailed her. ‘‘What do you pay her?” she asked 
abruptly: - 

Her sister peered into the teapot and poured in a little 
water slowly. ‘‘ We have not settled that yet; it depends on 


¢ltow well she does.” ae 
* *“Harriét put down her cup with a quick jerk. “I must go,” 


she said. 
“Why, you haven’t finished your tea.” 
“Never mind.” She got up. 
Her sister rose and followed her to the door. 
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“Of course, Tom will go back to the office when he 
comes,”’ she said. 

“‘Of course !’’ 

The other was groping blindly for the knob. She must not 
speak. She must get out into the air. 

“The handle is on the other side, Harriet. There!’’ 
Agatha opened the door and stood in it, watching her 
descend the steps. It seemed to Agatha she moved queerly, 
almost blindly. ‘‘Aren’t you well, Harriet?’ she asked. 
It was sisterly and kind. 

a Harriet smiled—a twisted, grim smile, looking back 
at her. 

“T’m all right!” she said from the bottom step. 

“You must come back to me when Tom gets to work, you 
know. I’m looking forward to it.” 

“So am I!” said Harriet hysterically. “‘Good-by, Agatha. 
Don’t stand there in the door. You'll get cold.” 


aN That’s good! 


a 


She walked rapidly for a few blocks before she slackened 
pace. 
Then she stopped and stood still. 


She shivered a little. 


III 


ORDON JENNINGS in his office affixed his signature to 

the letters. And, as he signed each one, he held it off 

with approving glance. It was such a letter as any office 
might be proud to send out. 

He signed the last one and sat back, looking at it thought- 
fully. It was the copy of the Peckham & Green letter. 
Presently he reached down to the lower right-hand drawer. 
But it refused to open, and he remembered he had locked it 
when he went out. He drew a key from his pocket and un- 
locked it and took out the roll of bills and fingered them a 
minute. Then he took another bill from his pocket and 
added it to the roll. 

“T’ve got to raise her again,” he muttered, chuckling. 
“And she’s worth more than that!” 

He returned the roll to its place with a little toss. He did 
not withdraw the key. He was thinking happily. He would 
tell her some time before long—or he would deposit it in the 
bank in her name—no; there were complications in that. 
He shook his head. The one thing to make sure of was that 
she had the money to spend:on herself. He chuckled again. 

Harriet Sutton little knéw how clear a map of her affairs 
lay spread in her employer’s mind, partly because he was a 
shrewd man of business and accustomed to gauging those 
with whom he came in contact; and partly—he knew 
Agatha! : 

He was thinking of Agatha, and he smiled grimly at his, 
desk. She had an eye for thé main chance, or what looked 
like the main chance to Agatha. Otherwise she would now 
be #8. Gordon Jennings! 

He shrugged his shoulders and wiped a handkerchief 
hastily across his forehead... Was every young man as many 
kinds of.a fool, he wondered? And did most men of forty-six 
thank theit'liicky stars for a miraculous escape? _If it had 
not been for ‘Wentworth Collins! Poor Went! 


ie HAD seemed such a sure thing for Agatha when Went 
. worth appeared on the scene—handsome, a fine salary, 
every chance of promotion. It had not taken her long to 
transfer her affections—or whatever they were! And again 
Gordon Jennings smiled grimly. Agatha had transferred 
her affections to Wentworth Collins. Poor Went! 
Wentworth had grown fat and middle-aged, and the pro- 
motion did not come. And then he died. He seemed always 
looking for safe risks. Gordon Jennings could fancy Agatha 
at her husband’s elbow, restraining and guiding him in his 
investments. Jennings had seen her hand in Tom’s applica- 
tion for a position in his office. Perhaps he had been a little 
proud to grant it, proud to have Agatha have to acknowledge 
his success and power! 
The bell beside him rang whirringly. He took it up. 
“What? Mr. Jennings’ office? Yes. . . . Oh, Mrs. 
Collins? . . . Well, Agatha then!” His face made a 
little grimace at the desk. ‘“‘No, I hadn’t heard. 
You'll be glad to have him back.” 
The tone was cautious and noncommittal. , 
‘“What’s that? Well, we'll think it over. 
Time enough to decide when he comes, isn’t it? 
Your sister’s doing very well. She intended to 
give it up, you say, when Tom comes back? 
That’s all right—when she tells me.”’ His 
voice was suspiciously pleasant. But his eye 
fixed on the desk had a determined gleam. 
“No, I said I’d think it over! wee 
be a Well—good-by.”’ The tone 
was curt. He rang off. 
For a moment he scowled at the desk. 
Then his Scotch humor came to the res- 
cue and he laughed out. He got up and 
paced once or twice across the room. So 
that was her plan! And deuced clever! 
He put his hands in his pockets and 
stared at it. Of course Harriet would 
not stay if Agatha insisted. Agatha 
could not force him to take Tom back. 
But she could make Harriet withdraw- 
out of Tom’s way. He saw it in all its 
bearings and chuckled harshly. 
That was what she would do! He forc- 
saw complications and incompetence. 
He saw chaos ahead. He grunted a little. 
He had not foreseen that Harriet might 
leave him. 
He went into the outer office to her ma- 
chine and stood looking downat it. He half 
put out his hand to it, and withdrew it and 
put it in his pocket. He seemed to be look- 
ing at something strange. Slowly the lines 
j of sternness relaxed; and a little smile of 
wonder and quiet humor came creeping 
gently and uncertainly into his face as he gaze:| 
at Harriet’s machine. 
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Te | 
/  ' THE middle of the night she wakened sud- 
denly and turned her head. The room was filled 


1 done 


j 


— 





IV 
A with moonlight. Her mind was very clear. Every- 
y thing lay before her in an even light, like the moonlight 


there in the room. It was silly to have worried about 

Agatha before she went to sleep. She had known all 
along that when Tom came she must give it up. She had 
refused to think of it. But she had known it was there, 
waiting. And now she saw clearly that it did not matter. 

There were other men and other offices in the world. She 
had her fingers and her skill. She would apply for another 
position to-morrow. She need not go back to Agatha and be 
a slave. It was all so simple and clear! 

She laughed out in her happiness, and her roommate 
turned sleepily. ‘‘ What is it?’’ she asked. 

“Oh—nothing. Just an idea.” 

“You didn’t need to wake me up.” 

“No; I’m sorry!” She lay with wide eyes. 

Her years of servitude slipped from her. She saw them 
dispassionately file past her—the girl of twenty broken by 
her mother’s loss, bewildered by inexperience, turning 
gratefully to the door Agatha held open. And once the door 
closed on her there seemed to be no way out. She had been 
powerless to escape, as Martha was powerless. There had 
been nothing decisive, but always some special crisis that 
must be met—measles, mumps and whooping cough, and 
then Agatha’s trip abroad and the children left in her care. 
Then, when they were older and a friend offered her the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 103 
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‘Take your old cookies. 
SF rotten things again.” 
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S THERE is no word in the 
English language with which 
to describe adequately the 
boiling caldron of Georgie 
Billings” mind on this Satur- 
day morning, it becomes 
necessary to use several fee- 
ble terms: He was hurt, 
scornful, resentful and an- 
gry. Thiswas not an unusual 
state of mind with him, for ~ 
Georgie was twelve; and 
en a boy’s hand is against 
every man and every man’s hand against him, the 
term ‘‘man” being used in its generic sense as in- 
cluding women—in fact, in Georgie’s case meaning 
mostiy women. Georgie’s world was full of these 
disturbers of the peace: Mother, Aunt Ann, Sister 
Margaret and Hannah-in-the-kitchen. 
As he sat now on a pile of cement blocks just 
® back of the garage looking wrathfully out upon a 
§ gloomy world, he reviewed these feminine auto- 
© crats in a mental roll call: Mother; she was the 
® decentest of the whole outfit, but even she was 
awful silly about some things. Like to-day. She 
had gone with father in the car to Bluff City toa 
funeral, and she had said as she left: ‘‘Be sure 
and do just what Aunt Ann and Margaret and 
Hannah want you to.”’ As if he was a baby! 
Margaret—he just wished Dick Kingsbury knew 
what kind of girl she really was. You bet Dick 
would never marry her if he knew. He’d a good 
notion to tell him what a smart Aleck she was. 
Aunt Ann—at the memory of Aunt Ann and her 
treatment of him that morning, his wrath grew. 
He’d only been hunting for pins in her dresser and 
her old hand glass had busted. It was just a plain 
old thing with a white back anyway. He’d just 
like to do something to Aunt Ann to pay for what 
she did to him. He’d seen a girl in the movies get 
choked. Her eyes kept getting bigger and bigger. 
He’d like to—to do that to Aunt Ann. 
Hannah—the wrath in him spouted afresh, gey- 
serlike, at the thought of Hannah. Georgie and 
Hannah had just participated in a particularly 
lively row about cookies, fresh ginger cookies. It 
is not necessary to go into the lurid details of the 
argument that had taken place in the kitchen. 
It had ended with Georgie throwing the objects 
of the violent discussion onto the table and saying: 
I’ll never eat one of the 

















= Hannah’s voice, stern and uncompromising, had 
Miollowed him to the door with “Georgie Bill- 
ings, as sure as you're alive, you'll be sorry before 
Might you said that sassy thing to me.” 


q \ 7ELL, he wouldn’t! Nothing could happen to 
» \¥V him to make him sorry for one word. He’d say 
™ it right over if he got a chance. Next time he saw 
her he’d tell that old girl a thing or two. He'd tell 
her she was as homely as Al Smith, who brought 
oFyaeen —he’d knock her old false teeth out— 
me hed - 

® His rage led him to rise and shake off the dust 





®where all these self-righteous, feminine monarchs 
@ trod, and started him down to Jim’s and Bertha’s. 
® Jim was his only brother and the proud possessor 
y one wile, one baby and one bungalow. 

\s Georgie passed down through the alley, 


wha c 
Bsoms, 
mand ti 
4 calle 1: 


ng viciously at the scattered clover blos- 
1 window was raised in the Billings home 
e voice of one of his self-appointed guardians 
| Georgie Billings, where you going?” 
-Bertha’s,” he called back briefly, sourly. 
Bertha, too, was just starting to bake cookies. 








“T’m Goin’,” Announced Slim. Georgie Looked Ruefully at the Sack of Cakes, 
“Te Don’t — Don’t — Seem Just Fair, Slim” 
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The kitchen was hot, and the baby, sitting in her 
; cab by the window, was fussy. 
Oh, Georgie, I’m just real glad you’ve come,” Bertha 
rected him. Here, indeed, was sweet welcome, balm to a 
sore heart! “Can you take baby around the yard in her cab 


Meuntil | finish?” 


So Georgie and his youthful niece started up and down the 
walk and around the house. 
Tiring of the monotony in a few moments he picked a 


landelion that had seen brighter, yellower days and held it 
— baby snose. ‘Want to smell it, old top?” 
he baby rubbed her diminutive nose in the fuzzy white 


all, sneezed, and the seeds flew far and wide. 


PICKED another and held it to her nose. To his 
se delight she sneezed again and the seeds scattered. He 
Wh. °S suddenly, deeply interested in her. She was as good asa 

ittle machine. He picked another. With charming regular- 
ty she carried out her part of the program, but with an addi- 
gr act. She puckered up and howled, long and vigorously. 
cong a mother hen, Bertha came tearing out from the 
louse with “Did ’e hurt dis sweetie lambie?” and a great 


3 leal more jargon that Georgie thought disgustingly silly. 


‘ orev, continued wail that gave every evidence of going on 
Be css r, rs the brook, Bertha turned to Georgie with ‘‘I 
; cao pr l have to go on home, Georgie. When she gets 
red Any cries every time she looks at the person that 
“rec her, Old man Smith was here working yesterday and 
phe cried until he left.” 

and (eoorgie started around the house, she called: “I’m 
nc ae oe You go on in the house and get some cookies 

CL : again another day.” 
rock uu. *©.scape, he went into the kitchen and filled his 
ts with warm ginger cookies, which proved upon 


sampling to taste enough like Hannah’s to remind him of 
the late unpleasantness, so that his rancor returned. 

He retraced his steps through the alley, and at the corner 
of the next street ran onto Slim Higgins. Slim was Georgie’s 
Huckleberry Finn. Young Mr. Higgins displayed an anima- 
tion that verged upon jubilation. He held in his hands a 
box. He removed the cover in a silence that was more dra- 
matic than words. 

In the box were multitudinous packages, most of which 
were decorated with pictures of gaudy pumpkins. A mere 
half dozen unadorned packets modestly proclaimed that 
they were cucumbers and turnips and hailed from no less 
substantial a source than the United States Government. 
One fly-specked package of larkspur and one of poppies, 
equally dog-eared, concluded the display. 

“‘Wha’d ya think o’ them?” Georgie’s friendship with the 
speaker was of such a familiarity that he could detect that 
Slim was swollen with the importance of some mysterious 
plan. His association, moreover, was not of that familiarity 
which breeds contempt, for Slim’s plans were usually of an 
astonishing brilliancy. 


‘fe E conference developed that Slim was the possessor of a 
round-trip ticket to Westwood, which he had “‘found”’ at 
home, that he purposed to exchange it for the pleasure of 
being transported from Centerville to Westwood, and that 
he had conceived the glittering scheme of taking the seeds 
along and selling them in Westwood for fabulous prices. 

The Higgins honsehebé was not run on the same type of 
greased wheels as the domestic system of the Billings home. 
At one time in a past that had seen Mr. Higgins change 
his occupation as often as his shirt the family had been 


encumbered with a collection of seeds from a store that did 
not flourish as Mr. Higgins had anticipated. The shiftlessness 
which had allowed the left-over seeds to collect in divers 
corners was one with the carelessness with which an unre- 
deemed railroad ticket lay around the house. By a master 
stroke of the genius for which he was dear to George’s heart, 
Slim had correlated the two and was going to Westwood 
that very afternoon on Number Six and back on Number 
Nine. Westwood was fourteen miles away, and there were 
four hours between trains. 


S GEORGIE listened life seemed a very stale, monot- 
onous thing, as flat as a punctured inner tube. ‘‘I—I 
wish I could go, Slim,’’ he said wistfully. 

“Well,” said Slim in that snappy, right-off-the-bat manner 
so characteristic of the merchant prince, “tell ya what I’ll do, 
Georgie. You go with me ’n I'll hire ya to sell. I'll pay ya 
half when we’ve sold ’em.” 

Georgie opened his mouth to say that his father and 
mother were not at home, that Aunt Ann and Margaret and 
Hannah wouldn’t let him do a dog-gone thing, but he didn’t 
say it. There came a great plan to his mind, as fascinating 
as it was daring. It suddenly occurred to him that they 
thought he was at Bertha’s, and Bertha thought he had 
gone home. Asa result of this combination he was not really 
anywhere. 

Georgie was not a bad boy. His wickedness for the most 
part consisted in formulating wild and wicked schemes that 
never materialized. Always something held him back. He 
did not know that it was the good angel called “‘ Conscience.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 134 




















T WAS only by the swirling wash 
in the wake of her propeller that 
you could tell the Cherokee was 
under way. She moved slowly, 
uncertainly, with an occasional shud- 
dering roll that wrung hoarse groans 
from her ancient gears. She re- 
minded Jim Duncan of a rheumatic 
old lady whose joints are protest- 
ing against exertion. He remarked so 
to Lanky Dick, as he relieved him for the middle watch. 

“Ay,” said that gentleman dryly. ‘‘ North 79 East.” He 
gave the course curtly. 

“‘Thank you,” said Jim courteously. ‘‘Good night.” 

A back-thrown grunt—Lanky did not encourage lands- 
men’s manners. 

Duncan’s eyes were anxiously narrowed as he took the 
wheel. It was some twenty days now since he had received 
his mother’s letter; eighteen since he had clambered up the 
Cherokee’s gangplank, a seaman joining his ship. It had 
been a swift change and sufficiently startling from the réle 
of paying teller. Yet he had smiled as they weighed anchor 
and the old freighter snorted the news that she was about to 
show her heels to Yokohama. In thirty days, according to 
schedule, she would cover the six thousand miles that sepa- 
rated her from home and San Francisco. 


IM was satisfied. He had five weeks still to his brother’s 

trial. He would arrive in time, with a bank roll all too 
scant but at least untouched. So gratified was he at the 
speed and economy with which he was moving that he failed 
to reflect on the suspicious ease of his acceptance as part of 
the crew. Left to himself, indeed, he would probably never 
have considered it matter for comment. It was Tom Mears 
who had raised a question in his mind. 

A fine chap Mears, a tough Texan, straight American, 
with a frank blue eye and a battered boxer’s nose. Though 
second officer and therefore Duncan’s superior in station, 
they had seemed to chum up from the start. It had struck 
Duncan recently that Mears had something on his mind, 
something he would gladly shift to, or at least share with, 
another man. Only yesterday an enigmatical quality in his 
look and tone had sent Jim in a strange suspense to a sleep- 
less bunk. They had been standing on the bridge, and Dun- 
can’s eyes were half-consciously noting the Cherokee’s 
ragged deck and her ancient beams in which the rot showed. 
His face had mirrored his reflections, and he had looked up 
to see Mears scanning him quizzically. 

“Fine healthy old lady, ain’t she?’”’ Mears had put the 
question jokingly, but there was an undercurrent of earnest- 
ness in his voice. 

Duncan had smiled a little uncertainly in answer. 

“Sort of hulk to sink your money in, I don’t think!” 
Mears had gone on. And then he had shut his mouth, shut 
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it noisily, drawing the lips out in a thin, tense line of steel, 
and had stridden away abruptly as if angry. 

The words recurred ominously to-Jim now. Here they 
were steaming through a sea smooth as oil beneath a high- 
arched, full-bosomed sky, and the Cherokee was groaning 
and grumbling. What would she do in heavy weather? 

Duncan’s mind went back abruptly to his mother’s letter, 
the words of which repeated reading had photographed on 
his brain. 

“The firm has accused Bob of stealing ten thousand dol- 
lars, but because he’s been so long with them they’ve given 
him two months to put it back. After that they’ll try him.” 
As ever, she had stated her facts clearly first without con- 
fusing, qualifying clauses—a habit inherited by her son, 
Jim. But at the end of the letter she had broken down. He 
had not recognized his stalwart mother in the beaten words. 
“Jimmie boy, I’m afraid I can’t face it. Bob just sits round 
all day staring at nothing. He’s sort of witless and so am I. 
We can’t save him, I suppose. But if only you were with 


me—and still it doesn’t seem fair to bring you home! I’m 
afraid,”’ she had said, and then stopped short. 
Jim had resigned from his bank the same day. It wasa 


wrench, this sudden cutting short of his career. And yet 
what would it mean without his mother? His mother, who 
was his best chum? What a fool Bob was! Somehow Jim 
had never liked his brother. 


\ HEN the firm had first offered him foreign service, it 

was the thought of trusting his mother to Bob that had 
made the elder son hesitate. She was alone except for her 
boys. But he knew it meant business suicide to decline to 
go. And so he had gone to Yokohama, but with misgivings. 
Yet a refusal then might have been better than this abrupt 
desertion. It was out of the question to tell them its cause. 

At once he had cabled home to San Francisco: ‘‘Coming.”’ 
Then he had drawn out his savings from the bank. Five 
hundred dollars! It would hardly pay counsel’s fees; and 
with his fare home deducted—but need he pay his fare home? 
He began to look around for a free passage. The Cherokee 
was the first ship to offer a berth. Thankfully and unthink- 
ingly he took it. And now, in the words of the old Latin, he 
wished he had made haste more slowly. 

Outside on the bridge Mears was pacing restlessly. Jim 
wondered what Mears had on his mind. That it was some- 


thing connected with the trip he never 
doubted. But of what nature? Anxi- 
ety whipped his imagination. He saw 
the Cherokee failing to arrive in time. 
He saw his mother trying to face the 
trial unaided. He saw her —— 

Here he drew his mind up sharply, 
and opened his lips to draw a shudder- 
ing breathin between closed teeth. He 
must ask Mears and know the worst. 

He was just wondering whether for once he dare cut 
through ship’s etiquette and address a superior officer him 
self, when Mears stopped suddenly by the shelter house 
“That you, Duncan?” he called out. 

“‘Yes, sir.’”? Jim craned forward. 

As. he did so, the death-white brilliance of the moon 
caught his head. His high nose loomed higher and his lean 
cheeks fell away to hollows. To the watching officer his face 
assumed the appearance of a grim, haggard, hungry eagle’s. 

‘“*Gee!’’ he exclaimed, startled. ‘“‘Seen a ghost or some: 
thin’?”’ 

A short laugh. ‘‘ No, sir. I was only thinking of when we'd 
get home.” 

“Ah!” was the enigmatical reply, delivered with a quick, 
backward jerk of the head, though Mears’ eyes never left 
the other’s face. ‘Sort of in a hurry, aren’t you?” He put 
the question searchingly. 

Jim nodded. His heart was thumping unaccountably. 


EARS shifted his gaze tothe sea. His brows were drawn; 

his lips pursed forward. He had the look of a man un- 

certain as to his course. Then abruptly his face cleared 

His forehead smoothed out. Mears had made up his mind. 

‘See here,”’ he said quietly. ‘Guess you’re a guy I could 
trust.” 

Duncan could only nod his head again. 

“You're honest. So’m I. Guess there are a few mort 
aboard, but it’s hard to take chances on a thing like this. 
He stopped again, still eying Jim steadily. Then almost 
aggressively: ‘‘Duncan,” he said, “this ship’s going to the 
bottom in a few days.” 

Jim gazed at him stupidly, wide-eyed. 

‘“‘ Doesn’t strike you as a valuable piece of property, «loes 
she?” 

‘No, sir,’’ still stupidly. 

“Well, that’s how the insurance companies figure it (00. 
*Twas a hard job to get them to take her this trip; neve! 
mind how I got the dope; there’s use in felt slippers. Chances 
are they’ll refuse her flat next time, so we aim to save ’em 
the trouble of refusing. It’s a sweet little scheme—nit!’’ He 
shut his steel lips with the snap of a spring closing together 

Duncan could only wait for him to go on, his face show 
ing plainly his incredulous amazement. How could they 
sink a ship in the middle of the sea? 
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i 1 glaring at the ocean; but now his gaz 
= | back again. He read the question in the other's 
look “They're going to scuttle her, of course,’’ he conde- 
<cended to the landsman’s ignorance. ‘‘Open her sea cocks 
and let her go down in the morning watch shortly after two 
They'll tell the crew she’s sinking, and get ’em off in 


He 


11 5 
s had been gl 


and 
4 boats, and then—let’s hope for fair weather!” 
smiled bitterly. 

“But who?” Duncan found tongue at last. 

‘“‘Tohnson, of course, the skipper. Who else? He’s acting 
for the company. The first officer's in the know and the chief 
and the second engineer; they have to be to open the cocks.” 

‘And you mean to tell me they’re going to risk these men’s 
lives for the sake of swindling the insurance companies?” 

“Risk nothing!’’ said Mears briskly. ‘‘There ain’t so 
much risk. We’re in the trade routes; someone’ll pick us up. 
'Tisn’t that’s worrying me; but I won’t get myself mixed 
up in a crumby deal the like of that. Fine finish for an officer 
that’s always been on the square—to wind up in court on 
such a charge; for they’d drag me in too.”” He turned 
away again, and began to curse fiercely under his breath. 
Then once more he swung around on Duncan. ‘We got to 
do something,” he said, eying the other with a glance that 
combined irritation with anxiety. “I got a scheme, but I 
can’t put it through myself. Question is, do you want to get 
home in time bad enough to take a chance? Do you?” The 
tone was challenging. 

“Vou bet I do,’’ replied Duncan heartily. 

Mears’ eyes suddenly shone with joy and relief. ‘Good 
man!” he ejaculated, thumping Jim on the shoulder. ‘“ Fig- 
ured you had sand, but I wasn’t sure.’’ He paused to draw 
a deep breath of satisfaction. ‘Guess we can pull it off to- 
gether, and give these crooks the scare of their lives. We'll 
dope it all out to-morrow. I’ve it most done myself already. 
For one thing I’m counting on a U. S. destroyer, the Judson, 
that was to leave Yokohama a coupla days after us. There’s 


a friend of mine aboard her. Gosh!” he broke off, ‘I wish. 


I’d known of this thing before we sailed. But it can’t be 
helped.”” He straightened up and shook himself. “If she 
makes fifteen knots—the Judson—she’ll be level with us a 
few days from now. And so far as I can see, she’s our best 
bet.”’ He looked reflectively at the waters a minute, and then 
into his eyes came a gleaming light of adventurous pleasure. 
Mears might have been a buccaneer in different days. 


HREE days later, in the middle watch, a raft, bearing a 

water cask and a small sea chest affixed to its center, 
was lowered quietly over the Cherokee’s stern. A handshake 
between two men, one in an officer’s uniform, and then the 
other, a common seaman, leaped to the ocean from the poop 
well clear of the ship’s propeller. A moment later and he 
was scrambling aboard the raft that rose and fell rhythmically 
in the dark Pacific swell. 

The ship forged ahead. For a second or two Tom Mears 
gazed after his friend; then he returned heavily to the bridge. 
For an hour or more he stood at the wheel sternly with tight- 
shut lips, his eyes ever turning to the water. There was no 
moon to-night, and the sea heaved, heavy and greasy, under 
a lowering, mist-veiled sky. His eyes were troubled as he 
watched it. Presently the black turned to gray, the dirty, 
colorless gray of lead, as the first promise of day tuld on the 
clouds. Mears straightened up smartly. He drew his watch 
out: three-fifty! In ten minutes his time was up, and the 


captain due to relieve for the morning watch. He stood 
tense a moment ortwo. Then suddenly and stealthily he ran 
from the bridge, caught a life buoy from the ship’s rail and 
flung it far into the sea. 

His mouth opened wide, and from between two cupped 
hands came a bellow that rang throughout the boat. ‘‘ Man 
overboard!” 

A scurry of feet. 
‘Where? Who?” 

“‘Helmsman, sir.’’ Mears spoke anxiously as he jammed 
the engine-room indicator to “full speed astern.” ‘‘ Heard a 
rattle of loose chain in the foc’sle, and sent him forward to 
fix it. Next thing I knew was a cry for help and a splash. I 
let go a life buoy.” 

There came a grinding noise as the Cherokee reluctantly 
reversed. Her engine throbbed and thundered like an over- 
driven heart that seemed ready almost to burst her quiver- 
ing sides. Having thus violently arrested her onward course, 
Mears stopped her dead, and she stood panting, trembling in 
the chattering sea. 

Meantime a boat had been lowered. Round and round it 
circled in the white-churned waters. They found the life 
buoy, but no sailor. They decided that he had been injured 
in falling and had gone to the bottom like a stone. The boat 
was hoisted again. The Cherokee resumed her course. 

And far away on the horizon Jim Duncan tossed about on 
his little raft. 


Then the captain rushed on deck. 


AWN came soon, no red-cheeked harbinger of light, but 

a heavy-browed herald that seemed loath to replace the 
night. Jimeyed the sky absently. The rhythmically moving 
raft lulled him. 

“Guess I’m drowned by this time,” he muttered to him- 
self, yawning after a time, and smiled, slightly amused by 
his demise. 

It was mid-morning when his stomach finally sharpened 
his senses and drove him to open his chest. He drew out 
biscuits, cheese, a book and a suit of oilskins. Thus fortified 
against hunger, weather and boredom, he settled down, his 
back propped against the box. It wasdaylight now, but the 
sky was the color of soup. It seemed to be closing down in 
an effort to meet the sea, which was heaving ever higher to 
meet it. The air was still and sultry as a summer noon’s. 

“Looks like a storm,’’ Jim decided. ‘‘Gee! I hope it 
doesn’t last long. The Judson can’t get here before to-night, 
if she does then.”” He looked around at the waters, as if sud- 
denly conscious of their power. It was an eerie situation 
tumbling like this on the vast plain, the only living human 
thing in sight. His heart tightened. 

He pulled himself together. ‘‘Had to take a chance. No 
use getting woozy!”’ He resolutely set himself to read. 

After a time the leaves began to rustle. He looked up. 
The sky had turned a shade darker. It was now the color of 
mud. The slight wind died quickly down again. He fastened 
his oilskins more securely and once again settled himself to 
read. But the elements thrust themselves on his attention. 
The sky was now a thick, steaming blanket, wrapping the 
sea whose eye was dull and yet glossy and absolutely dead 
as with suffocation. The atmosphere had taken on the tint 
of black ink. Jim had the sensation of sitting in a darkened, 
fetid theater awaiting the outcome of a terrifying tragedy. 
Perspiration was oozing over him. He shut his book, and 
began to wait. 





noon the storm broke. A furtive flash of light shot 


through the clouds. Silence, and then the rattie of thunder. 
More light—a larger sheet; a clash of opposing forces. The 
play was on. The sea rose and seemed to surge roaring to 
the clouds. For an hour or more the air shone intermit- 
tently with broad and jagged shafts of light, and vibrated 
to the shock of the sky’s artillery. The rain came in unend- 
ing, perpendicular lines of water. It pounded on the raft, 
dancing, deluging everything. Jim thought it would beat 
the frail boards into the sea. But the water beneath was 
stronger. It bore him up. He rode high. He rode deep. 
But ever he rode. Why didn’t the raft turn over? On it 
sailed, and he clung to it, teeth shut, nerves tense. 

The wind rose high in the afternoon, and now the waves 
which earlier had rolled in long, sweeping undulations began 
to break spittingly into foam. Jim lashed himself securely 
on his raft in a sitting posture. And then one end of a plank 
began to work loose. He untied himself and crawled for- 
ward to fix the knot. The sea caught him. He saved him- 
self with difficulty from being washed over. 

Still the job had to be done. He took the rope again, tied 
one end to himself, the other to the box. ‘I can make con- 
nections, even if I do go now,’’ he told himself, and once 
more set to the task of fixing the offending plank in place. 

He had just finished, when he was swept into the water. 
Clear to the end of his cable he was thrown. Half stunned, 
he tried to swim back. But his body was slung around like 
so much seaweed. He stopped swimming, and began to pull 
himself by the rope. But the sea teased him. Now the 
waves carried his raft aloft, while he wallowed in the trough 
of a billow. Now the positions were reversed. Or again he 
was flung toward his objective, only to be torn away before 
he could get a footing. He was rapidly becoming exhausted. 
It seemed to him that any moment he must lose conscious- 
ness and go down. 


UDDENLY the sea wearied of its sport. It tossed him 

on the raft. Stunned and breathless he lay there. More 
by instinct than strength of will he lashed himself on again, 
and fell into a stupefied sleep. 

The wind had dropped when he woke, and the sea which 
in the morning had trampled and trod on him like some 
elephantine beast was now like a venomous but less nocu- 
ous little animal. It still spat its foam at him, but he was no 
longer afraid. The great ferine fury had abated. 

Dusk had come, with a full, soft moon that rode a sky of 
watery blue flecked with opal clouds. The stars shone 
golden in the heat. Duncan ate and drank, his nerves soothed 
by the talking waters. Night fell. He lay on his raft, 
lulled, but afraid to sleep lest something escape him. 

It was an hour later that a shadow loomed up on the 
right. He saw a white light shine at a masthead. Was it the 
Judson? He peered anxiously, trying to discern her line. 
Surely she was too long and low for a freighter. 

“It must be the Judson,” he said to himself dreamily. 

Then panic seized him. How had they decided to summon 
her? His exhausted brain suddenly refused to function. 
The sweat of nervousness bathed him. He looked at the 
long shadow. Surely it was moving away from him. He 
began to rummage in the chest hurriedly, stupidly. His 
hands, groping, touched cold steel. 
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“Save Your Breath,” Cut in Swift, “and Get Aboard There. You Go Home With Us Under an Armed Guard” 


















THE DOUGHBOYS’ GIRL} 


IN FRANCE: By A. Evelyn Newman 


Joan of Arc, Joan of Arc, 

Do your eyes from the skies see the foe? 
Don’t you see the drooping Fleur-de-Lis? 
Can’t you hear the tears of Normandy? 
Joan of Arc, Joan of Arc, 

25 Let your spirit guide us through. 

5s Come, lead your France to Victory. 

Z Joan of Arc, they are calling you. 









HEY had sweethearts 
back home and mademoi- 
selles in France, our 
doughboys; but, constant 
to their ideals, the sym- 

bolic figures of two women 
i loomed above all other 

femininity in their imagi- 
nations—those of the Statue of Liberty 
in New York Harbor and Joan of Arc, 
before whose image they stood rever- 
ently wherever they might meet it on 
the muddy roads of France. Of their 
devotion to our goddess much has been 
said and written; ‘‘The Girl with the 
Lamp”’ they often called her. It is of 
the Girl with the Sword—Joan of Arc— 
and of her influence upon them that I 
wish to tell. 

Ignorant as many of them were of her 
history, they intuitively felt her great- 
ness and the strength of her spirit that 
prevailed throughout her martyred 
country. And herchaste girlhood, which 
the humblest statue of her never fails 
to portray, made the masculine in them 
worship at her shrine. 

It was in October of 1917, at Camp 
J Mailly, where one of our earliest Amer- 
ican training camps started, that I first 
noted our soldiers’ devotion to the Maid. 

a The village of Petite Mailly had been 

visited by numerous enemy air raids, as 
many ruined houses bore witness. It was the quaintest 
spot, with its thatched roofs whose low eaves came down 
in a protecting way toward the passer-by. Old men 
and women pushed their wheelbarrows of turnips and 
cabbagesor hay along the narrow streets, children played 
beside them and old horses threshed out grain in primi- 
tive treadmill fashion in the barnyards. 











S IN most French villages, the little Catholic church 
nestled amid its surrounding homes; but, alas! only 
fragments of it remained. The Germans had destroyed 
it in 1915. Roofless and shattered, it looked down lov- 
ingly upon its dead; for the churchyard was filled 
with graves of French soldiers. Flags and beaded 
wreaths adorned them. In one corner I found three bar- 
ren mounds; they were German graves; crosses marked 
them and they had been placed in sacred ground. 
Within the church all was in ruins; but near the altar 
stood unharmed a statue of Joan of Arc. Very appea!- 
ing in its simplicity it was. Her brown, curling hair 
and dark eyes turned heavenward made her look quite 
human. On the afternoon I saw her, several American 
boys were strolling around and I noticed that they 
dropped some money in the box left beside her. The 
priest of the parish had placed above the box a plea for 
funds for rebuilding, and some picture post cards of 
“The Miraculous Virgin of Mailly” lay beside it. On 
the cards was this stanza in French: 


She remains standing, the Virgin of Mailly, 

Iii the midst of shells and murderous fires; 

Like her let us stand, let us defend our country 

And, trusting in God, in the hour of danger, 

Let us assure ourselves of the victory of our dear France. 


Visitors could take these cards, leaving the money; they 
were five centimes each. Thousands of our men wandered 
down from camp to this little church, and never did one 
leave its ruins without making a contribution and carrying 
away with him one or more of the post cards. Through the 
winter, when many of their comrades were buried in the 
churchyard, their curiosity turned to affection which found 
an outlet by dropping francs in the box beside Joan of Arc. 
I have understood that from the American soldiers’ gifts the 
priest collected funds sufficient for rebuilding his church. 


P BEYOND Chilons-sur-Marne, beyond the utter 
desolation of Souain, I stood in the spring of 1918, when 
the great offensive was starting its terrible work. 

At the uttermost boundaries of the town lay the fragments 
of the church. Its crucifix had been dragged to mark the 
entrance way to the labyrinth of trenches of that northern 
fighting sector; and ina little niche near by was the statue 
of Joan of Arc, some provisions piled up at her feet, as 
though the men deemed her guardian of themselves and 
their belongings. 
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Charles Desvergne’s Modern Idea of Joan of Arc 


As the puffs of artillery smoke broke upon the fleecy 
sunset clouds and the deep-toned reverberations of the guns 
shook the earth, while German and French planes winged 
their way high over the battle, warily watching each cther, 
the littleness of human life ..as as the black specks of the 
enemy balloons upon the sky; and only Christ’s suffering 
form and the figure of his saintly earth sister gave comfort 
or assurance there. She stood serene near the sandbagged, 
cavelike entrance. Beside her were the sentinels on duty and 
their faces seemed turned toward hers, as though seeking 
encouragement. 

It was common belief among the French soldiers and the 
French women near the front that the statue of Joan of Arc 
was miraculously protected from German shot and shell. 
As I traveled through the devastated districts along the 
lines during the winters of 1917 and 1918, I must confess 
that the belief grew upon me also. 

In November of 1917 I was in Compiégne. Standing on 
the fatal spot of Joan of Arc’s capture, before the memorial 
tablet which reads, ‘‘Here Joan of Arc was taken by the 
English, May 24, 1430,’ I looked across the way and saw a 





young girl sewing in a little dressmak- 
ing shop. 

I went over and asked her: ‘Did the 
Germans march through here on their 
retreat from the battle of the Marne?” 

“Ves, madame.” 

“And you, what did you do while the 
Germans were marching through?” 

“T worked.” 

“You worked? You had no fear?” 
tioned incredulously. 

“Yes, madame, I worked. I had no fear. 
The Germans were in a hurry; the French 
were after them. Besides,”’ 
the hand toward the memorial tablet, “ 
our Saint Joan’s spirit guards us here?”’ 
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Looking up at the Maid’s equestrian statue in the 


heart of the town shortly afterward, I noted garlands 
around its base. Upon her bridle rein I read these 
words, “I will go to my good friends at Compi¢gne, 
They have need of me,” and recalled the story of how 
she flung herself upon her steed and with these words 
dashed off from the king’s court, accompanied by a 
few of her faithful soldiers, to the defense of that grate. 
ful town, which the English and Burgundian forces 
were attacking in May, 1430. Compiégne was saved, 
but at how great a cost! 


And Rheims, shattered almost completely from the 


cathedral down to the smallest shop, still reverently 


looked up to its statue of Joan of Arc that guarded the ; 


cathedral’s portals. She sat her horse superbly there, 
in her right hand holding her sword aloft, the only un. 
marred figure in the surrounding ruins. 
well as French soldiers paid her homage in passing and 
grew stouter of heart because of her presence. 


her, sank her down until, far below the ground level, 
she was hidden from her loving people. But she still 
sat erect upon her steed and pointed her sword sky.- 
ward; and now once more she reigns in that city and 
guards forever the church that saw her greatest earthly 
glory, the crowning of Charles VII, King of France. 


i ime biggest center for the early training of Amer. 
ican troops was Gondrecourt. There, during the 
winter of 1917, schools of every branch of the Army 
were carried on, and it remained throughout the war 
one of the largest gatherings of American forces. Now 
Gondrecourt is in the Meuse Department, near the Lor- 
_— country, just about eight miles from Domremy- 
la-Pucelle, the birthplace of Joan of Arc. The Education 
Department of the Y. M. C. A. was not slow to perceive 
the romantic interest of our men in the Maid of France. 


Books about her were placed in ‘‘Y”’ reading rooms— | 


Mark Twain’s “Joan of Arc”? was a favorite—talks 
about her were given on every “‘ Y”’ platform and great 
truckloads of men were sent every Sunday to Domremy, 
with ‘‘Y”’ secretaries along to tell of her. 

I was fortunate enough to be of the party on one 
never-to-be-forgotten Sunday in the autumn of 1918. 
Domremy is a tiny village. Not more than three hun- 


dred people lived there in Joan of Arc’s time; not more 


than three hundred people live there now. There were 
nearly that many American boys in our party, and the 
village awoke and rubbed its sleepy eyes to look at us. 
The Meuse River, wandering through the haze of the 
golden autumn landscape, seemed to quicken its pace 
as though aware of the new spirit beside it. But the 
little church retained its hushed sanctity. Our boys 
passed reverently through it, standing long before each 
stained-glass window which depicted some story of the 
life of its saint. Into her house, next door to the church, 
they went bareheaded, almost a-tiptoe, through the 
rooms, looking at souvenirs and relics of the Maid. 
In the front yard there is a statue of Joan of Arc, 
supported in the arms of her Mother France, who points 
for her the way of the sword—and death. Its poignant 
power held many of the men. Perhaps they, too, wert 
picturing that way. But it was in the beautiful basilica om 
the hill, just in front of the oak woods where the Maid had 
her visions, that most of the men lingered longest. 


A THE sides of the entrance steps are life-size figures of 


Jacques and Isabeau d’Arc, the Maid’s father and 


mother. Their resolute peasant force has been well given by 
the sculptor. 
beauty. Its walls are adorned with six mural paintings of 
the great scenes in the Maid’s life: 
Voices in the Oak Woods; 

Castle at Chignon; (3) Entering Orléans, Acclaimed by All; 
(4) The Battle of Patay; (5) The Crowning of Charles VII 
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she added with a wave of 4 
is it not that 


American as © 


It ist 
true that in the last terrific fighting the French buried ~ 








SPAS SPIE RIMEA Leni Mine Dade retire 9 


Pe Gon aly. 


Within the chapel everything is of artistic 4 


(1) Listening to Her | 
(2) Meeting the Dauphin at His % 


at Rheims; (6) Her Burning at the Stake in the Market @ 


Place of Rouen. 
Before this last scene I stood in thought over her trium- 
phant dying words long after the crowd had passed out to 
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The Vine-Clad House in the Picture Above is 
the Famous Birthplace of Joan of Arc in the 
Village of Domremy, With a Statue of Her 
Over the Doorway. In This House She 
Was Born on January 6 (Twelfth Night), 
1412. The Picture on the Right Shows 

the Equestrian Statue of the Maid in 

Paris by Dubois, a Replica of the Well- # 
Known Statue at Rheims = 
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An Old Peasant Woman Peacefully Sitting and 
Sewing on the Very Spot Where Joan of Arc and 
Her New-Made Army Struck the English a First 
Staggering Blow on the Site of “The Tourelles,” 
One of the Old Entrances to Orleans 
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In the Picture Above Appears the Statue of Joan 
of Arc in the Place de Rivoli, in Paris, as it 

Appeared on Armistice Day (November 11, 

a" 1918) Holding Aloft the French, English 

= and American Flags. At the Bottom of 

the Page in theCenter is a French Maiden, 

Typifying Her Heroic Young Country- 
woman When She, Too, Was “A Slender 
Girl in Her First Bloom” 
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The Statue of Joan of Arc in the “Torture Cham- 
ber” at Rouen, the City Where She Was Confined 
in Chains, Tried by the Inquisition Before a Court 
of Sixty-two Picked Men, and Burned at the Stake 


as a Heretic, Sorceress and Idolater 
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BIRD HAVEN 


When from the Window, thro’ the tuilight dim , f 

You qatch the Storm Hing work, unseen but grim -\. | 
While from the January sky he flings qa 
The cabistling winds that bear on glistening wings Yopiiees 
The crystal snow to bury out of sight an 
‘The leaf-strean earth before the fall of night — 

You often pity, as all children should, 

The homeless birds thet brighten hedge and wood. 

Wheat shelter can they find chen all is white 

Beneath the biffer blasts of qinter night ? 

Snug in the forest of the giant oak , 

In root-built caverns, daell a fairq folk 

That love the birds and strive quith qatchful care 
To guard their friends from danger everqaubere. 

When winter reigns and icq coats inclose 

All buds and berries, and the storm-wind blows, 





Each valiant gnome, like famous Saint Bernard, 
Goes forth the fallen, helpless birds to save 
. And bear them gently to the sheltering cave. 
‘Thro’ gathering driffs the rescue parties oll 
The Storm (Ning in his cruel wrath to foil. 
The Redbird, Sparrow, Bluebird, Junco small , 
The noisy Crow and chattering Jaq and all 
‘The merrq songsters that qe welcome so, 
‘The gnomes conduct to safety thro’ the Snow. 
Till, milder airs or melting rains descend 
‘The dread dominion of the frost to end, 
me 8 ooecure and warm beneath the piant oak, 
gee ‘he birds remain the guests of fairg folk. 
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MARY MINDS HER BUSINES 


By George Weston 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN ALONZO WILLIAMS 


XIX 


OON after Wally and Helen had returned from their 
wedding tour, they took a house near the Country 
Club—one of those brick mansions surrounded by 
trees and lawns which are somehow reminiscent of 

titled society and fox hunters in buckskin and scarlet. 
There Helen was soon working her way to the leadership of 
the younger set. She seldom called at the house on the hill. 

“I’m generally dated up for the evening, and you’re never 
there in the daytime. So I have to drop in and see you here,”’ 
she said one afternoon, giving Mary a surprise visit at the 
office. ‘‘Do you know, you're getting to be fashionable?”’ 
she continued. 

“Who? Me?” 

“Yes. You. Nearly everywhere we went they began 
quizzing us as soon as they found that Miss Spencer was 
a cousin of mine.” 

Mary noted Helen’s self-promotion to the head of the 
cousinship, but she kept her usual tranquil expression. ‘‘It’s 
because she’s Mrs. Cabot now,’’ she 
thought. ‘Perhaps she wouldn’t 


But Burdon at the same moment had turned to the 
accountants, his manner as large, his air as dashing as ever. 
“Anything you want, gentlemen,” he said, “‘ you have only 
to ask for it.”’ 

That night was one of those exhilarating moon-bright 
nights which fill one with a sense of physical well-being, and 
when Mary went to her room and stood at the window, 
looking out at the world below and the sky above, she threw 
out her arms and, turning her face to the moonlight, felt 
that world-old wish to express the inexpressible, to put 
immortal yearnings into mortal words. Life—thankfulness 
for life—a joy so deep that it wasn’t far from pain—hoping, 
longing, yearning—for what? Mary herself could not have 
told you—perhaps to be one with the starlight and the 
scent of flowers, to have the freedom of infinity, to express 
the inexpressible. 

For a long time she stood at the window, the moon look- 
ing down upon her and bathing her face in its radiance. 


never thinks of trying the only thing that would help her. 
Yes, and I believe that’s why so many rich people have 
divorces. When you come to think of it you hardly ever 
heard of divorces during the war, because for the first time 
in their lives a lot of people were doing something useful.”’ 

Hesitating then, she asked herself if she ought not to speak 
to Helen. ‘‘{ didn’t get any thanks the last time I tried it,’’ 
- ruefully remarked: ‘‘ But perhaps if I used an awful lot 
of tact vy 

She had her chance that afternoon when Helen dropped in 
at the office on her way back from the city. 

““Shopping—all day—tired to death,” she said, sinking 
into the chair by the side of the desk. ‘‘ How are you get- 
ting on?” 

Mary felt like replying: ‘‘ Very well, thank you. But how 
are you getting on, Helen—you and Wally?’’ Somehow, 
though, it sounded dreadful, even to hint that everything 
wasn’t as it should be between Wally and his wife. ‘ Be- 

sides,’ thought Mary, ‘“‘she’d only 
say ‘Oh, all right,’ and yawn and 








have called at all if those people 
hadn’t mentioned me.” 


change the subject—and what could 
I do then?” She answered herself 








But when Helen arose to go Mary 
revised her opinion of the reason 
for her cousin’s call. 

“Well, I must be going,” said 
Helen. ‘‘I’ll drop in and see Burdon 
for a few minutes on my way out.” 

“That’s it,” thought Mary; and, 
her reflections again taking upon 
themselves that terrible frankness 
which can seldom be put in words, 
she added to herself: ‘‘ Poor Wally! 
I was always afraid of it.” 

She stood looking out of the win- 
dow for a moment in troubled medi- 
tation before bidding Helen good- 
by, when there came a knock on the 
door and Joe entered, bearing two 
cards on which was inscribed the 
name of a firm of public accountants. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Mary; ‘‘show 
them in, please, Joe. And ask Mr. 
Burdon if can see him for a few 
minutes.”” 

If you had been there you might 
have noticed a change pass over 
Helen. A moment before she had 
been relaxed and rather dispirited, 
as you sometimes see a yacht be- 
calmed riding the water without life 
or interest. But as soon as it ap- 
peared that Burdon was about to 
enter, a breeze suddenly seemed to - 
fill Helen’s sails. Her beauty, pas- 
sive before, became active. Her 
bunting fluttered. Her flags began 
to fly. 


‘Lo door opened, but Helen’s 
smiling glance was disappointed. 
The two auditors entered. 

One was gray, the other was 
young; but each had the same pale, 
incurious air of detachment. They 
reminded Mary of two astronomy 
professors of her college days—two 
men who had just such an air of 
detachment, who always seemed to 
be out of their element in the day- 
light, always waiting for the night 
to come to resume the study of their 
beloved stars. 

“T have sent for our treasurer, 
Mr. Burdon Woodward,’’ said Mary. 
““Won’t vou be seated for a few 











“‘ Nothing,’ and thoughtfully added: 
“It will take a lot of tact.” 

Indeed, there are some topics 
which require so much tact in their 
presentation that the article be- 
comes lost in its wrappings, and its 
presence isn’t even suspected by the 
recipient. 

‘““How’s Wally?” asked Mary. 

“‘Oh, he’s all right.” 

“When I saw him the other day 
I thought he was looking a bit 
under.” 

“Oh, I don’t know ” 

As Mary had guessed, Helen 
patted her hand over her mouth to 
hide a yawn. “‘How’s Aunt Patty 
and Aunt Cordelia?’ she asked. 


we sighed to herself. ‘‘ What 
can I do?” she thought. ‘If I 
say ‘Helen, you know you're not 
happy. Folks never are unless they 
are doing something useful,’ she 
would only think I was trying to 
preach to her. But if I don’t say any- 
thing—and things go wrong 6 

One of her accountants entered— 
the elder one—with a sheaf of papers 
in his hand. On seeing the visitor 
he drew back. 

“Don’t let me interrupt you,”’ 
whispered Helen to Mary, “‘I’ll run 
in and see Burdon fora few minutes.” 

Absent-mindedly Mary began to 
look at the papers which the ac- 
countant placed before her — her 
thoughts elsewhere; but gradually 
her interest centered upon the mat- 
ter in hand. 

“What?” she exclaimed. “A 
shortage as big as that last year? 
Never !”’ 

The accountant looked at her 
with the same quizzical air as an 
astronomer might assume in looking 
at a child who had just said: 
‘“‘What? The sun ninety million 
miles away from the earth? Never!”’ 

“Either that,’”’ he said, ‘‘or a 
good many thousand bearings were 
made in the factory last year—and 
lost in the river.” 

“Oh, there’s some mistake,”’ said 























minutes?”’ 

They sat down in the same im- 
personal way and glanced around 
the room with eyes that seemed to 
see nothing. 

By the side of the mantel was a 





“Young Lady, Do You Know That You Played the Very Old Ned With My Life 


When You Turned Me Down?” 


Mary earnestly. ‘‘ Perhaps the fac- 
tory didn’t make as many bearings 
as you think.” 

. Again he gave her his astronomical 
smile, as if she were saying now: 
‘‘Perhaps the moon isn’t as round 








framed piece of history, an itemized 
bill of the first generation of the 
firm, dated June 28, 1706, and quaint with its old spelling, 
its triple column of pounds, shillings and pence. 

““May I look at that?” asked one of the accountants, 
rising. The other followed him. Their heads bent over the 
document. It occurred to Mary that they were verifying 
the addition. 

Again the door opened and this time it was Burdon, his 
dashing personality immediately dominating the room. 

Mary introduced the accountants to him. ‘‘ With our new 
methods,” she said, ‘‘we probably need a new system of 
bookkeeping. I also want to compare our old costs with 
present costs.”’ 

Burdon stared at her, but Mary—half ashamed of what 
she was doing—kept her glance upon the two accountants. 

“Mr. Woodward will give you all the old records, all the 
old books you want,”’ she said, “and will help you in every 
possible way.” 

And still Burdon stared at her, his whole life seemingly 
concentrated for a moment in his glance. And still Mary 
looked at the two accountants who completed the triangle 
by looking at Burdon, as they naturally would, waiting for 
him to turn and speak to them. 

As Mary watched the accountants she became conscious 
of a change in their manner, a tenseness of interest, such 
as the two astronomers aforesaid might display at the sight 
of some disturbance in the heavens. ‘‘ What do they see?” 
she thought, and looked at Burdon. 


Insensibly then the earth recalled her, and her thoughts 
began to return to the events of the day. 

“Oh, yes,” she suddenly said to herself, ‘‘I knew there 
was something. I wonder why the accountants stared at 
Burdon so.”’ 


X& TIME went on it became increasingly clear to Mary 
that Wally wasn’t happy, that the ‘‘one great thing in 
life’ for him was turning out badly. Never had a Jason 
sailed forth with greater determination to find the Golden 
Fleece of Happiness, but with every passing week he seemed 
to be farther than ever from the winning of his prize. 

Mary turned it over in her mind for a long time before 
she found a clew to the answer. ‘I believe it’s because 
Helen has nothing useful to occupy her mind,” she thought 
one day; and more quickly than words can describe the 
fancy, she seemed to see the wives at each end of the social 
scale, each group engaged from morning till night on a never- 
ending round of unproductive activities, walkers of tread- 
mills, drudges of want and of wealth. 

“They are in the same fix, the very rich and the very 
poor,” she thought, “grinding away all day and getting 
nowhere, never satisfied, never happy, because way down 
in their hearts they know they’re not doing anything useful, 
not doing anything that counts.”’ Her mind returned to 
Helen’s case. ‘I’m sure that’s it,’”’ she nodded. “Helen 
hasn’t found happiness, so she goes out looking for it, and 


as you think it is; it doesn’t always 
look round to me.” 

“T thought it best to show you this confidentially,” he 
said, ‘‘ because we have lately become conscious of a feeling 
of opposition—in trying to trace the source of this discrep- 
ancy. It seems to us,” he suggested, speaking always in 
his impersonal manner, “that this is a point which needs 
clearing up—for the benefit of everyone concerned.” 

“Yes,” said Mary after a pause; ‘‘of course you must do 
that. It isn’t right to raise suspicions and then not clear 
them up. Besides,” she added, ‘‘I1 know that you'll find it’s 
just a mistake somewhere.” 

After he had gone, Helen looked in, Burdon standing behind 
her, holding his cane horizontally, one hand near the handle, 
the other near the ferrule. In the half gloom of the hall he 
looked more dashing, more reckless than Mary had ever 
visioned him. His cane might have been a sword, his hat 
three-cornered with a sable feather in it. 

“I just looked in to say good-by,” said Helen. “I’m going 
to take Burdon home.” 

“IT need somebody to mind me,” said Burdon, flashing 
Mary one of his violent smiles; and, turning to go, he said 
to Helen over his shoulder: ‘‘Come, child. We're late.” 

“‘He calls her ‘child’!’’ thought Mary. 

That night Wally was a visitor at the house on the hill; 
and when Mary saw how subdued he was, how chastened 
he looked, her heart went out to him. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 
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**Here’s the sign of happy days 
And joyous feasts a plenty 
To brighten all the humdrum ways 
And cheer your 1920” 
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“Let us help you make it happy” 


Let this nourishing and economical soup do 
its part to brighten the New Year outlook and 
lighten your expense and care. 


This tempting combination includes choice 
white potatoes, Jersey “sweets,” chantenay 
carrots, tender yellow turnips—all daintily diced. 


Fine tomatoes, sliced Dutch cabbage, 
Country Gentleman corn, baby lima beans and 
small peas also lend their delicious flavor and 
quality to 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


There are fifteen different vegetables in all. 


We blend these with barley, alphabet 
macaroni and a rich stock made from selected 


beef. 


Here you have an inviting and substantial 
soup that provides the most necessary elements 
of a properly balanced diet, high in food value, 

ways ready and always weicome. 


Keep a supply on hand. 


21 kinds 
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Everymans Child 


By Sophie Irene Loeh 





Tam EVERYMAN’S CHILD. 












I have been in many places. 
I am able-bodied and healthy. 


rights: 
I have the right to play. 


children. 





ward of the state—Society. 
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A SOLILOQUY 


I did not ask to come, but I am here. 
I arrived on this earth like every other child. 
I have been sent from pillar to post. 


If I have the right to be born, I have other 
I have the right to have clothes like other 


| 
I have the right to the loving care of people ’ 
who are interested in me, but I am the ; 


I am put in a house of a thousand children, 
but not the home of one. 1 | 
I am the child of the Institution. i : 
When Iam sixteen, Society will have finished : | 
with me. Pf 
It will send me forth to brave the battle. a 
I start handicapped with the sign of the asy- ; | 
lum. | : 
Shall all who are born like me suffer the sor- | 
rows of No Man’s Child? | | 
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HE children of to-day—your child and mine and your neighbor’s 

child—are the men and women of to-morrow. And if the America 

of to-morrow is to be a fit place to live in, it will be because the 
women of America make it so. The voters of to-morrow are in your 
hands to-day. You may mold them as you wish. You can assure your 
own child’s future by doing your part in seeing that Everyman’s Child 
gets his chance to grow up to be a God-fearing, substantial citizen—an 
American. Or you can ignore Everyman’s Child, allow him to join the 
ranks of the radicals, the I. W. W.’s, and become a menace to your child 
ten years from now. 

The world to-day is seething with unrest. Old-world radicalism, with 
its propaganda, is sinuously forcing its hand into every hamlet. We are 
deploring I: W. W.ism, Bolshevism, disregard for law, opposition to the 
state. Do we realize that the Bolshevists of to-day were the neglected 
children of yesterday? That most of them sprang from the homes of 
the poor, the handicapped, the scantily educated? 

Never more was man his brother’s keeper than he is to-day. Never 
more fully did negiect of that responsibility bring suffering, not alone 
to those who need help, but to those who should have given help. 


HE manufacturer or the merchant who sells his goods skillfully, but 

who forgets to order a new stock, finds some day that he has nothing 
more to sell. The farmer who carefully tends his horses and cattle, but 
who neglects his colts and calves, awakes some day to find that he has no 
good livestock. The public that concerns itself only with the welfare of 
its adults and forgets the children will some day find that those children 
have grown up, crippled in body and mind. And the child who is not 
given his chance to-day, who is neglected by society and so feels forced 
to fight society, will become an enemy to society that your child will 
have to reckon with. 

THE HOME JOURNAL believes that while combating the radicalism 
of to-day we must take care of the America of to-morrow, that the Amer- 
ica of to-morrow will be largely what you women of to-day may make it. 
Its destiny is now in your hands. The clay is at this moment yours to 
mold as you will. It is not enough that your own child be well nurtured 
and trained. The child around the corner must have his chance, must be 
properly trained and developed too; or your boy, when he reaches ma- 
turity, eager to take his father’s place in the world’s work, will find that 
the boy around the corner has also reached man’s estate, a radical who 
refuses to allow your son to work. Are not you your brother’s keeper 
and the guardian of his children? If you will not assume responsibility 


for the sake of these children, then you must do so for the sake of 
your own. THE HOME JOURNAL believes that those who “never had 
a chance” should be given that chance—the inalienable right of every 
child—for the sake of the future safety not only of this country, but also 
of humanity everywhere. 

Because of this conviction, THE HOME JOURNAL has asked Sophie 
Irene Loeb to tell of what has been done to build up a body of loyal, con- 
tented citizens in the most populous state in the Union. Miss Loeb was 
asked to do this work because of her special fitness for the task. As an 
investigator in this country and in six European countries, she supplied 
the basis for New York’s legislation for the Child Welfare and Widow’s 
Pension laws of that state, being a member of the original state com- 
mission on the subject. The administration of these measures has 
been in the hands of the Board of Child Welfare of New York City, of 
which she is the active president. She is also chairman of the National 
Union of Public Welfare Officers, the promoter of the penny-lunch sys- 
tem in New York’s public schools and vice chairman of the mayor’s 
Committee of Women on National Defense and the later Committee of 
Women on Reconstruction and Relief. Responsible for the cheaper and 
more plentiful taxicabs in New York to-day, for safeguarding the lives 
of half a million women and children by securing the adoption of the 
moving-picture ordinance in that city, and just appointed by the governor 
ot New York as member, and is director of investigation, of a commis- 
sion to fix the price of milk in the metropolis, Miss Loeb has demonstrated 
her ability to do things. 


N AN impressive scries, of which the following article is the first, Miss 

Loeb tells about her fight to put through the necessary legislation in 
the New York Legislature, gives with many vivid touches the live details 
of her work, and describes how, with only one and a half million dollars 
to spend annually, her board has brought health and hope and pride in 
America to sixteen thousand children and five thousand widows. Not 
by caring for them in charitable institutions. No; but by helping them 
in their homes until they have become contented, grateful citizens who 
at last know America and are now good Americans because America 
has done something for them. See what you think of the situation 
she describes. See how that situation affects you and will affect your 
boy, who in the coming years will live in the same country with the 
sixteen thousand and the many other thousands who are being turned 
into good Americans—as well as with the vast army who, not yet aided, 
can be made good citizens if you will do your part. 
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Unless this country is made a good place for all of us to live in, it won’t be a good place for any of us to live in.— THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Everymans Child 


By Sophie [rene 


I—The Cry of the Children 


T WAS midnight in the Senate chamber at 

Albany. 

The great clock pointed to that hour, yet the 

actual time was two hours later. The clock 
had been purposely turned back and stopped, as 
midnight was the hour of adjournment. 
_ All night long one bill after another was passed 
in rapid succession. No man among the senators 
could possibly know what was in each and every 
one of those laws that they were sending out to 
rule the people whom they represented, as several 
thousand laws had already been passed in a session 
of a few weeks. At last our measure came up, the 
one that would lay the foundation for giving every 
child not charity, but a chance. 

I stood in the rear of the room, with some of my 
colleagues who had served with me, to recommend 
this law after a study of over two years. Our bill 
had already passed the lower house and had had a 

















Loeb 


your objection to this bill? And why have you 
not been man enough to come out with it until 
now?” 

“T had to do it,’’ he answered feebly. ‘I re- 
ceived a telegram. Somebody told me to do it. | 
never read the bill. I don’t know what is in it.” 

And thus one person somewhere is often powerful 
enough, politically, to stop the wheels of progress 
until that power can be beaten. 


Just Think of It! 


ERE was a bill in which public opinion had 

been aroused by a movement that swept the 
state. A commission of fifteen people, appointed 
by the state, had studied the question fully for two 
years and the bill embodied the result of its deliber- 
ations. As a member of that commission I had 
been delegated to investigate European countries, 
which were far ahead of us in the treatment of chil- 
dren, and to study the relation of the child and 
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first and second reading in the Senate. It was now the state; and I had brought back a report which, 
the final or third reading, when the measure would together with the findings here, led to the one con- 
go to the governor, who stood stanch in its support. clusion embodied in the bill. sai 

We felt safe—since only an hour before I had Nearly every assemblyman and senator was 
counted all the senators who had agreed to vote for pledged to its passage. T he governogsfd issued a 
it. Yet I waited breathlessly. It meant so much. statement, pointing out the cengertnen ee enacting 

The dawn of a new day for distress and destitu- this law, which would create Boards of Child Wel- 
tion, it meant the beginning of real relief, sure and fare, properly constituted, governmental agencies 
constant, constructive aid rather than temporary that would deal with the question as only the 
and spasmodic contributions. Government can. 

As the voice of the tired clerk drawled out the And yet with the use of the prerogative of a single 
number of the bill and asked for unanimous con- dissenting voice, the senator who objected had been 
sent for the final vote, someone came hastening down When he finally did agree, the matter became muddled. able to defeat the measure—at least for a year. He 
the aisle of the Senate, calling: ‘‘I object.” A wrangle on rules followed and the bill was killed. never came back to the Senate. He never tried. So 

My heart stood still! Someone had sent word to “Marty’’ McCue, the much for him as an ever-present example of the tem- 

assemblyman who had fathered the bill in the ee poetry pes - wage of —-. ee 

P ' and he hurried over to the Senate floor. In a flash t took some little time for me to realize what hac 

It’s Easy to Kill a Measure “Marty” McCue, the lawmaker, returned to Marty really happened. Every year a similar measure had 

HE senator who objected made no speech and gave McCue, the man primeval, the former prizefighter. been brought before the Legislature—extending gov- 

no reason, but his objection prevented the unani- Through his mental vision passed a stream of count- ernment aid to the dependent child, beginning with 
mous consent of the Senate, so that all the senators less, fatherless children whose cry would not down, and those who were fatherless. All these measures had 
who were pledged to vote for it had no chance todo so. he rushed at the senator who was his old-time friend, failed, and that is whyAhe New York State Commission 

In the last night of every session hundreds of bills whose life he had once saved. But what was a friend to for the Relief of Widowed Mothers was created, with 
are allowed to proceed up to the last step of final pas- ‘“ Marty,” the big-hearted Irishman, in this great com- power and money to go fully into this now awakened 
sage and are then choked to death by one negative vote mon cause of the children? His uppercut would have and throbbing issue. And here, with all our research 
cach, which puts them over until after adjournment. landed, had not others separated the two men. and with all our recommendation and with the majority 

A score of people who were loyal advocates of the The senator left the chamber and I followed him. of the people clamoring for this legislation, we had 
statute surrounded the senator and begged him to “Why did you do it?” I demanded. “Why did you failed, 
withdraw his opposition. But, alas, it was doomed! invoke this technicality in the last hour? What is CONTINUED ON PAGE 106 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO 

KEEP YOUR NAILS 
ALWAYS PERFECTLY 
MANICURED. 


Just a little regular care makes your 


hands beautiful 








AILS like rosy pearl inlaid in a deli- 

cate setting—a setting of smooth, 

unbroken cuticle whose perfect 
curve repeats the curve of the nail tips— 


It is easy for anyone nowadays to have 
this alluring grace of perfect nails and cuti- 
cle—so easy that people no longer excuse 
the lack of it. 


Today ill-kept nails are as unpardonable 
as ill-kept teeth. For it takes but a few min- 
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The sensitive nail root is only one-twelfth 


inch below the cuticle. When you look 


through a magnifying glass you see the un- 


pleasant results of cuticle cutting. 


utes of regular care each week to keep your 
finger nails always perfect, your cuticle 
smooth, thin, unbroken. 


Make some day of the week your regular 
day for manicuring. Then regularly on this 
day give vour nails the care they need. 


Do not forget that the most important 
item in the appearance of one’s nails is the 
care of the cuticle. Broken cuticle is like a 
broken setting to a jewel. Coarse over- 
grown cuticle is equally unsuitable. 


Yet many people ruin the cuticle through 
ignorance of the proper method of caring 
for it. Never cut it. This is ruinous. 


The nail root is only +z of an inch below 
the cuticle. When the cuticle is cut, it is 
next to impossible to avoid exposing the 
nail root at the corners or in some other 
little place. The root of the nail is so sensitive 
that Nature will not permit it to remain un- 
covered. The moment a tiny bit is exposed, 
new skin grows very quickly in that place 
to cover it. It grows much more rapidly 
than the rest of the cuticle. This spoils the 
symmetry of the curve at the base of the 
nails. It causes uneven cuticle and hang- 
nails. It gives a coarse ragged appearance 
to the border of your nails. 


Realizing this, an expert set himself to 
the task of discovering a safe, effective way 
to remove overgrown cuticle. After years 
of study he worked out the formula of a 
liquid, which gently, harmlessly softens and 
removes the surplus cuticle. This he called 
Cutex. 


Wrap a little cotton around the end of an 
orange stick (both come in the Cutex pack- 
age), dip it into the bottle of Cutex and 
work it around the base of the nails, gently 
pushing back the cuticle. Instantly the dry 
cuticle is softened. Wash the hands, push- 
ing back the cuticle with a towel. The sur- 
plus cuticle will disappear, leaving a firm, 


even, slender nail base. 


If you like snowy white nail tips apply a 
little Cutex Nail White underneath the 
nails directly from its convenient tube. 
Finish your manicure with Cutex Nail 
Polish. For an especially brilliant lasting 








polish, use Cutex Paste Polish first, then 
the Cutex Cake or Powder Polish. 


If your cuticle has a tendency to dry and 
grow coarse, apply a bit of Cutex Cold 
Cream each night. This cream was espe- 
cially prepared to keep the hands and cuti- 
cle soft and fine. 


It takes only about fifteen minutes a 
week to give your nails this complete mani- 
cure. Do this regularly and your hands will 
always have that peculiar attractiveness 
which adds a subtle appeal to one’s whole 
appearance. 


To keep your cuticle a perfect frame for your 
nails, you must use the right softening method. 


A complete manicure set 
for only 20 cents 


Mail this coupon below with 20 cents 
and we will send you a complete Midget 
Manicure Set, which contains enough of 
each of the Cutex Products to give you at 
least six manicures. Send for it today. 
Address Northam Warren, Dept. 1o1, 


114 West 17th St., New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 101, 200 Mountain Street, 
Montreal. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY x 





NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 101, 114 West 17th St., New York City 


Name 


Street 





City 
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HETHER it is 
because of the 
visit of the 
President and 
Mrs. Wilson to Europe or 
because of the new inter- 











est of our people in foreign 

affairs, there never was a 
time when so many Americans seemed to be interested 
in the details of diplomatic life as now. Perhaps, too, 
there is a feeling that all the ceremony and glamour 
of the old régime will soon pass away, and the doings 
of courts become part of the romance of history. 
History itself, however, tells us another story; and 
after the downfall of the Bourbons, followed by a 
curious interregnum of what was called “republican 
simplicity,’’ Napoleon, with the help of Talleyrand, 
restored all possible ceremony. 

Many women of my acquaintance, who know 
Europe only as tourists or as guests of people who do 
not go to court and very seldom enter diplomatic 
society, seem desirous of knowing whether it is easy 
to keep house in a foreign country, and whether it is 
not enormously difficult to become mistress of the 
small conventions and ceremonies necessary in circles 
where social traditions are so fixed that they seem 
almost the breath of ordinary life. Having lived over 
ten years in diplomatic circles in Denmark, with 
occasional visits to other parts of Europe and to 
England, I am supposed to speak with a certain 
authority; but I do not think I can do this; I can 
only give my impressions. Besides, although the 
ministers in the very royal city of Copenhagen were 
sometimes given a fictitious rank as ambassadors, 
and their duties were in no respects different, an em- 
bassy must be much more splendid than a legation, 
so the difficulties of keeping house at a legation are 
much less than those at an embassy. 

While an ambassadress may be obliged to control 
and direct some thirty to forty servants, the legation 
at Copenhagen, even at the height of the gayest sea- 
son, found ten quite enough; and outside of the 
season four or five answered all purposes. It was 
absolutely necessary to have two or three men serv- 
ants not including a chauffeur or a coachman. This 
was a matter of dignity, as a legation served by only 
maids would lose in European eyes, and perhaps 
in American, a certain prestige. I am quite sure 
of this, for I once heard the wife of a distinguished 
American say of another legation at which she had 
called in the summer: ‘I was shocked to see a maid 
open the door.” 

The wife of an ambassador or a minister must 
make up her mind that, if she is to do her duty, she 
must forget herself, her predilections, her prejudices; 
and she must put vanity aside, as she becomes simply 
an assistant to her husband in representing, as far as 
she can, the country from which he is accredited. 
She cannot force her manner of looking at things, her 
habits, the customs of her country or her ideas on the 
people around her. The typical American woman 
soon learns this if she has not learned it before. 


The Best Europeans Respect Simple Ways 


i MY opinion there is nothing that the European 
of the best class respects so much as simplicity and 
unpretentiousness; of course these qualities must be 
accompanied by a power of adaptation to the smaller 
convenances of European life. Americans are often 
accused of trying to force provincial manners into a 
society in which they appear crude, or, on the other 
hand, are becoming too fond of aristocratic or mon- 
archical ways. In my experience I have seen very 


little of the former, although I must say that some- 


American women, who pride themselves on their 
plasticity, seem to find it much harder than their 
husbands to accept customs with which they have 
hitherto been unacquainted. On the other hand, the 
ease of life in countries where living is so well ordered 
in high circles, where literature, art and music are a 
part of everyday conversation, and where kings and 
queens and princesses are kind and simple and inter- 
ested in all human affairs, makes one inclined to seek 
the advantages of a society where royalty and aris- 
tocracy set the fashion of urbanity and tolerance. 
The business of the trained servants of the best 
Class—there are as many classes of servants in 
Europe as there are classes of society—is to save 
their mistresses from all domestic difficulties. They 
have a pride in their work; in every diplomatic or 
aristocratic house and in the houses of the higher 
middle class are to be found servants decorated with 
medals of long service and good conduct, and 
woman servants of the same rank are rewarded 


By Mrs. Maurice Francis Egan 
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in other ways. To be a first-rate servant in Europe 
does not mean to be a menial. There is rank among 
the servants, cheerfully acknowledged, and the as- 
cent from “‘piccolo” or page boy to butler requires 
quick observation, much experience and the acquire- 
ment of a language or two. A butler or a second man 
who knows three languages—that is, who has a 
working knowledge of three languages—is paid three 
times as much as one who knows simply his native 
tongue. 

Having acquired four excellent servants, the rest 
was easy. The butler engaged the othe: men and the 
first cook the other women. To understand that 
there is a hierarchy among European servants one 
had only to watch the greeting of our “first lady of 
the kitchen’ when she met the porter’s wife in the 
morning. The porter’s wife lived in a lodge under the 
rez de chaussée: she was an important person, paid 
by all the tenants of the curious gray old palace in 
which we lived; but our ‘‘first lady’’ was even more 
important. Johanna, attired in stately bonnet and 
cloak, on her way to market, would say with a slight 
inclination of the head: ‘‘Good morning, Mrs. Head 
Porter.’’ To which the porter’s wife would make a 
little curtsy, although she was a married woman, 
and reply with the proper reverence: ‘Good day, 
Miss First Legation Cook.”” This was all done very 
solemnly and with the proper regard for the rank 
of each! 


First Duties in a Diplomatist’s Household 


_—— I reached Copenhagen the important 
servants had been engaged, their dining room 
had been fitted up and the necessities of a perfect 
kitchen—which included a suite of four rooms—pro- 
vided for. The first duties of a minister’s wife are to 
see that the kitchen is perfect, that the servants are 
comfortable and that the dining room is as large as 
possible. Except in the new part of the town, there 
were no houses to be obtained and, as it was the 
proper thing for the minister to live near the 
Amalieborg Palace, we preferred to remain in the 
very fine apartments which my husband’s predeces- 
sor had used. 

I was rather disappointed to discover that many of 
my cherished household utensils, which my precious 
colored cook, Lena, had found eminently satisfactory 
for so many years in Washington, were of no use. 
The Danish cooks looked on them with disdain or 
misunderstanding, and so they were discarded; it 
was necessary that I should accept the ways of the 
country, whick I did with great pleasure as they 
were very comfortable ways. I made up my mind, 
however, that I should introduce some American 
ways later—that is, ways that might lead to the pro- 
duction of buckwheat cakes, corn puddings and the 
proper way of opening oysters, which were not only 
very expensive in Denmark, but, when served raw, 
very badly served. 

The oysters from Limfjord are somewhat like 
those found at Ostend, but they are surrounded by a 
black beard with a very brackish taste, which must 
be cut off before they are eatable; then they are very 
delicious, especially when fricasseed or scalloped. I 
had the pleasure—when my cooks became accus- 
tomed to me—of introducing with great success 
scalloped oysters as an entrée or as a dish for lunch- 
eon. We were, however, not dependent on the Dan- 
ish oysters, as my husband imported Lynnhavens, 














which were fed on 
the voyage with salt 
water and oatmeal and 
which continued to be fed 
by the careful Hans, who 





was a gourmet himself, for 





two weeks after they had 
entered Denmark. 

I am happy to say that I had been early taught to 
ask advice from the right quarters, and the most ex- 
pert counselor I could find, when it came to the 
stock of household articles necessary for the giving 
of dinners, was Arthur, the messenger, who had been, 
as he said himself, ‘‘in diplomacy for twenty-five 
years.’’ Some of Arthur’s advice was most valuable. 
He could speak English very well, and among other 
things he said: ‘‘ Your Excellency has probably not 
enough silver for a dinner of forty; people who are 
new in diplomacy seldom have enough silver.” By 
which I understood that Arthur rather disdained 
people who were obliged to have knives and forks 
and spoons hastily washed between the courses of a 
large dinner party. This was easily remedied, and 
I felt that I had grown immensely in the esteem of 
the experienced Arthur. 

It would have been a great loss of dignity for me to 
have gone to market or to have given any orders to 
the tradesmen. The orders must be given to the 
butler or to the first cook. I lost nothing by this 
arrangement, as I was quite content to have the best 
of everything at prices which were reasonable; and I 
can say with pride and gratitude that the food was 
always good and the prices not unreasonable, except 
when my husband, for some gala dinner or other, 
would order a Score or so of truffles or paté de foie 
gras by express from Strassburg, caviare from Russia 
in the same way, or some hundreds of special roses 
from the Riviera. 

My readers may be incredulous when I say that 
the most important of my servants remained steadily 
with me for over ten years. As to the efficiency of all 
of them, the fact that I could go out to tea at four 
o’clock of the day on which we were to give a dinner 
at eight o’clock to the king or to the crown prince 
and the princess is a sufficient recommendation. 


The Cost of Housekeeping in War Times 


N DANISH households, where it is unnecessary to . 


keep man servants and where two or three maids 
are all that are needed, housekeeping is both a science 
and an art. Since my husband resigned his post in 
June, 1918, great changes have taken place in Danish 
life. The wages of servants have gone up very 
greatly and the cost of food has soared to the very 
clouds. In 1918 a ton of English coal cost $100 in 
American money, and a shoulder of lamb might be 
obtained for $15 or $16. Fats were almost unobtain- 
able; sugar was beyond the reach of ordinary purses 
and tea almost priceless. Any of us who had im- 
ported stores of groceries were very happy and much 
envied. Even fish had grown expensive, and oysters 
cost from $1.75 to $2 a dozen. 

Still, dinner parties continued, shorn, of course, of 
much of their splendor. The wine merchants had 
closed their shops, as neither France nor Italy was 
exporting wine and what came from Germany was 
not permitted to appear on the tables of the Allies; 
but before‘ this time, if one adopted the ways of the 
country, one could desire no better food than that 
obtained in Denmark. For instance, there are no 
better lobsters in the world than those of Denmark 
and, compared with the price of American lobsters, 
they were cheap. Fish in season were always brought 
alive to the door of the kitchen. The Danish sole, 
properly prepared, is quite the equal of the English 
sole, and the cod—‘“torsk”’ in Danish—is unequaled. 

‘An enormous fish!’’ my husband said to the 
butler one evening. 

“And a good fighter,” Hans answered. “The 
minister should have seen how hard it was to kill him 
in the kitchen!” 

The accumulation of silver necessary for large 
dinner parties meant with us an extra servant, and 
the principal business of Camillo, whose position as 
chauffeur was a sinecure, was to keep the great trays, 
the big Sheffield breakfast dishes and the rest of 
the silver as bright as possible. Now I never see a 
young couple beginning life with a sideboard crowded 
with silver and one maid to take care of it, without 
feeling that there is trouble in the future. 

If anybody should ask me what lesson I learned 
in domestic affairs during my sojourn in Europe, 
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In Line for 


something good 


HE worth-while families in every town know what they 
want. 


It is characteristic of them that they take the trouble to get it. 


A pretty.short analysis convinced them, for example, what 
they wanted to see at their motion picture theatre. 


They found out that they could absolutely bank on Paramount 
Artcraft always being what the decent set everywhere wants 
motion pictures to be. 


If you belong you will understand, and you will know how 
to value being able to judge a motion picture before you or 
yours go. 


Now that the best theatres everywhere are advertising 
what brand of motion pictures they show (as well as the titles), 
it is increasingly easy to choose right. 


You are in line for something good, and you never take a 
chance, when it’s Paramcu::t Artcraft. 


Go by the name. 
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Released to January Ist 


Billie Burke in ’ “Sapre Love” 
Irene Castle in 
“THE INVISIBLE BOND” 
Marguerite Clark in 
“A Girt NAMED Mary” 
Ethel Clayton in 
‘““MorE DEADLY THAN THE MALE” 
‘“‘Everywoman’’ With All Star Cast 
Elsie Ferguson in =‘ COUNTERFEIT”’ 
Dorothy Gish in 
‘““TURNING THE TABLES” 
D. W. Griffith Production 
““SCARLET Days’ 
*Wm.S. Hartin ‘‘Wacon TRACKS” 
Houdini in ““THE GRIM GAME” 
Vivian Martin in 
“His OFFICIAL FIANCEE” 
Wallace Reid in 
‘“HAWTHORNE OF THE U. S. A.” 
Maurice Tourneur’s Production 
““VicToRY”’ 
George Loane Tucker’s Production 
‘““THE MIRACLE MAN” 
Robert Warwick in 
‘“‘AnN ADVENTURE IN HEARTS” 
Bryant Washburn in 
- “Ty Pays To ADVERTISE” 
‘‘The Teeth of the Tiger”’ 
With a Star Cast 
‘*The Miracle of Love” 
A Cosmopolitan Production 
‘“*The Cinema Murder”’ 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


Thomas H. Ince Productions 


Enid Bennett in 
““THE WOMAN IN THE Suit CASE” 
Dorothy Dalton in 
“His WIFE'S FRIEND” 
Douglas MacLean & Doris May in 
‘231% Hours’ LEAVE’ 
Charles Ray in ‘‘ CROOKED STRAIGHT” 
* Supervision Thomas H. Ince 


Paramount Comedies 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedies 
One Each Month 
Paramount-Mack Sennett Com- 
edies Two Each Month 
Paramount-Al St. John Comedies 
One Each Month 
Paramount-Ernest Truex Comedies 
One Each Month 

Paramount-De Haven Comedies 
One Each Month 


,’ 


’ 


Paramount Short Subjects 


Paramount Magazine issued weekly 

Paramount-Post Nature Pictures 
issued every other week 

Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel 


Pictures one each week 
Paramount-Burlingham Adven- 
ture Pictures every other week 


Paramount-Briggs Comedy 
., one each week 
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High Heels 























This X Ray Shows How the High- 
Heel Shoe Throws the Weight of the 
Body on the Weak Bones of the Toes 


O MANY girls and women 
really sacrifice their health 
and happiness on the altar 
of foolish fashions? Is this 

really a truism or just crabbed criticism of sour-visaged 
wiseacres who take exception to everything essentially 
feminine? The exaggeratedly high heels now being 
worn by young girls and all women within the ages of 
sixteen to forty-five is, of a truth, a matter for serious 
concern to those having the health of this and the 
future generation at heart. 

A trim foot and a neat ankle are still feminine at- 
tributes on which a woman may pride herself, and 
justly so; but they need not and should not be secured 
at the expense of healthy functioning pelvic organs, a 
beautiful straight back and other features that are 
thrown out of plumb by high heels. 


Women’s Feet are Larger Than Formerly 


FrEEt are larger than they used to be. Of this all 
bootmakers are satisfied. The explanation lies in 
the greater freedom of outdoor life indulged in by 
women of to-day, necessitating more comfortable foot- 
wear; for one cannot golf, tramp, play tennis, and so 
on, in high-heeled boots. 

The greater ease and comfort of sport shoes have 
developed the foot of the modern woman, so that she 
can no more squeeze them into a number two or three 
shoe than she can squeeze her waist of to-day into a 
sixteen-inch corset as her grandmother did. But the 
low-heeled or altogether heelless sport shoe will not 
answer for dress pur- 
poses, and female 
vanity still balks at 
large feet. The boot- 
makercatersto female 
vanity, not to female 
health. He ‘‘gets 
over’’ the increased 
size or length of the 


With the Foot Thrust Out, as in Toe 
Walking, the Entire Body is Being 
Lifted by the Action of the Toes 


Touch the Ground 


By Charlotte C. West, M.D. 
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A Pointed-Toe Shoe With a High Heel Makes the 
Person Toe Out Unnaturally. A Shoe Following the 
Normal Lines of the Foot, With a Broad Low Heel, 
Will Make the Owner Toe Straight, Which is the 
Natural Walk 














feet by building long, narrow shoes of ridiculous 
widths—A, double A, triple A, and now even quad- 
ruple A, with heels from two inches and a half to three 
inches in height, and scarcely one inch in diameter at 
the greater concavity. 

This is the shoe foisted upon the female public to 
delude them into the belief that their feet are aristo- 
cratically slender, high-arched and smart. It matters 
not what the general physique—in which the foot of 
course shares—may be; the boot, to be fashionable, 
to be modish, must be narrow and high-heeled. If this 
boot were forced upon y« ing girls as a means of punish- 
ment we would regaru ihe treatment as barbarous. 


The Normal Foot is a Tripod. Only the 
Heel, Ball and Outer Surface of the Foot 


The Body Poised Firmly and Normally 
in aCommon-Sense Shoe. The Weight 
Rests on the Ball of the Foot 


Unless the hip joints are truly placed 
in the sockets of the pelvic bones and 
the spinal column flexibly held, the 
entire body is thrown out of plumb. 
In growing girls especially, but in all women still 
physicologically young, the sacrum or lower spine, on 
being carried forward, throws the internal organs out 
of position; even a slight anterior displacement causes 
a train of distressing symptoms only too familiar: 
weak back, sometimes unendurable pain, necessitating 
sedatives, and incapacitation during the entire period. 
In married life the result is apt to be sterility or in- 
ability to bear children. 

Nor will medical treatment remove the cause when 
this is due to high heels, as it unquestionably is in nine 
cases out of ten. 


Why High Heels Cause So Much Harm 


ATURALLY the question arises: Can such far- 

reaching consequences really ensue from the wear- 
ing of high heels alone? And the answer is: ‘‘ Yes!” 
Because although man is a biped, the ball and heel of 
each human feot act as two feet. Unless this were so 
we would possess no center of gravity and would fall 
forward to travel on all fours. It should cost us no 
more muscular effort to maintain a beautifully poised 
body than it costs a fish to rest motionless in the 
water or to dart out of sight upon a moment's warn- 
ing, nor than a horse which, when standing, running 
or walking, puts forth no muscular effort at all. Only 
when he drags a load does he pull. 

In man the principal 
axis of the body is per- 
pendicular. If an imag- 
inary line is drawn from 
the center of the head 
down, it touches the floor 
between the balls of the 
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On the Left is a Pic- 
ture of What the Pop- 
ular Pointed-Toe Shoes 
Do to the Feet. On 
the Right are Normal 
Feet Still Retaining 
the Lines They Started 
Out With in Life 





















Pinched Toes 


Incorrect 
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Is Your Big Toe Straight? 


Foot Tracing Chart 























Straight Tees 


Correct! / 

















High-Heel Shoes Cause the Body to 

Maintain This Abnormal Posture —Knees 

Flexed and the Sacral Curve Thrust For- 
ward. Notice the Position of the 
Plumb Line 


Draw Two Vertical Lines on a Piece of Paper; Then Seated in a Chair, Place the 
Bare Foot Along These Lines as Illustrated. With a Pencil Held Straight, Draw 
the Outline of Your Own Foot; Then Compare This Outline With the Diagrams 
Given. Does Your Big Toe Swing Away From the Line as in A, or Does it 
Touch it as in B, Which is the Correct Position ? 


This Shows the Relation of the Plumb 
Line to the Normal Figure in Sensible 
Shoes. The Plumb Line Falls Through 
the Ball of the Foot, on Which the 
Weight of the Body Rests 
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Isn't it perfectly natural for 
American women who are 
Cadillac owners to speak of the 
car with a satisfaction they do 
not even seek to conceal? 


Which one of us does not prefer 
the possession of things which are 
known to be superlatively good? 


The social desirability of the 
Cadillac has always been recog- 
nized by thoughtful American 
women. 


But that desirability was made 
keener than ever by the laurels 
it Won in army service in France. 


For that, we have to thank the 
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ardent and enthusiastic officers 
and men who are still telling 
eloquent tales of the pride they 
felt in Cadillac performance in q 
the eyes of all Europe. 


It is the standard seven passenger 
car of the American Army—and 
that mark of distinguished en- 
dorsement gives it added value 
in the eyes of American women. 


It is good to know that you 
own the most perfect piece of . 2 
motor mechanism your country 3 
produces. 


But it is better still to know that 
its fame is as great in the old 
world as in the new. 
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The Freedom of Japanese Women 


























By Hanano Inagaki Sugimoto . 


ESS than the dust”’; this may bea little 
af exaggerated, but in a milder 
form it is the opinion most 
Americans seem to have of the 
women and girls of Japan. How 
many times have I heard from 
the lips of my intimate friends 
such utterances as: ‘Do you 
not enjoy the freedom of your 

American life? Will it not be 

trying for you toreturn and set- 

tle down as a Japanese woman 
and live so completely in the 
background?” 

I wonder just what my friends in their pity- 
ing questions mean by the word “freedom.” 
Are the women of Japan wholly to be pitied? 
Are they actually slaves in bondage, like the 
primitive woman who, at the will and conven- 
ience of her master husband, was bought and 
sold as a chattel? 

In the dim past, thousands of years ago, according 

to Japanese mythology, many wandering tribes were 

gathered together by the hand of a woman and 
united into the nation of Japan. She is our ancestor 

“‘Amaterasu Omikami,’’ the great Sungoddess, and 

even the emperor, who bows to none other, lowers 

his head in reverence before her shrine. 

Although the women of America have largely suc- 
ceeded in regard to suffrage, it will probably be a 
long time before a woman becomes the head of the 
United States Government. And yet that is exactly 
what happened in Japan thirteen hundred years ago, 
when Suiko Tenno, the first woman emperor, took 
her place on the throne. Since that time, Japan 
claims sixteen woman rulers, without including em- 
presses who were regents. One of the semimythical, 
historic figures is an empress, Jingo Kogo, who on the 
sudden death of her husband led a huge army across 
the seas to conquer rising enemies in Korea. This, 
in those days, was a long expedition. 


Two Noble Empresses of Old Japan 


HERE has been many an empress who personally 

saved the empire from degeneration. One of these 
was the wife of Ryuyako, who was notorious as a 
cruel ruler. On one occasion when the emperor and 
his vassals were hunting, a wild boar came rushing 
madly toward them. The emperor ordered a re- 
tainer to stop the animal. For an instant the vassal 
hesitated with fear, which so enraged the emperor 
that he ordered the coward to be killed. 

Upon this the empress said quietly to her lord: 
“Tf for the sake of a beast you kill a worthy vassal, 
you, of imperial blood, are putting yourself on the 
level of a wolf or any common animal.” 

The influence of this noble woman was strong 
throughout her life. By many gentle but brave 
words she helped change the imperial rule from stag- 
nation to a strong, useful dynasty. And yet many 
Occidentals think of Japanese women merely as 
dainty,butterfly creatures, walking pigeon-toed under 
pin’: cherry blossoms, while in reality these were the 
women who rode to the battlefield with spears under 
their arms. Lady Hangaku, who fought so furiously 
that she was called the tigress of her day, is one of 
many who left a name of undying fame. 

Among many stories written for girls to inculcate 
good wifehood and wise motherhood is that told of 
the mother of Masatsura. Masatsura at the ‘age 
of eleven, after the defeat and suicide of his warrior 
father, silently crept into the shrine room and, in 
grief and despair, drew his dagger and was about 
to plunge it into himself when his young mother 
entered. 

According to filial duty, for him to follow his 
father to death was the proper thing, but his strong 
mother, progressive beyond her time, prevented the 
deed and brought him up to be so true to his emperor 
that in time Masatsura became the strong prop that 
upheld the ‘‘shaking empire.” His efforts were in 
vain, but he left, stamped on the leaves of history, 
an undying name for loyalty. Had it not been for 
this splendid mother, Japan would have been 
cheated of a famous patriot and history would 
have lost a brilliant era. 






Yoritomo and the Two Sisters 


IMILAR to Masatsura’s mother in progres- 

sive ideas, yet different from her in other 
ways was Taira no Masako, a woman of ambi- 
tion and executive ability. She was the wife of 
Yoritomo, who was the founder of feudalism. 
The following summary shows that her ro- 
mance was indeed unique: 


The Author, Nowa Student of Columbia 
University, in Her Native Dress 


love. It is said that on a certain spring morning this 
maiden related a strange dream to her elder sister, 
Masako. She had dreamed that both the moon and 
sun dropped into her bosom. The superstitious elder 
sister asked that this dream of good luck be exchanged 
for a beautiful mirror which her younger sister 
coveted. This was immediately agreed to. 

A few days later, the younger sister received a 
love letter from the ambitious Yoritomo; but her 
sister, on the strength of the dream exchange, claimed 
it, and thus the love of Yoritomo was shifted to 
Masako. Later, by her aid he escaped from exile and 
secretly gathering a strong army restored the house 
of Genji. Throughout the life of Yoritomo the in- 
fluence of his wife was exerted strongly, but as a 
whole wisely. After his death she donned the robe 
of a priestess—the emblem of dignified widowhood— 
and ruled over her court, retaining to the last the 
respect and awe of all. Until this day she is remem- 
bered as the great ‘‘ Nun Shogun,” a ruler of power 
and ability. 


Buddhism in Japan Spread by a Woman 


OURTEEN hundred years ago Buddhism entered 

Japan, and was welcomed not so much on account 
of the religion itself as for the art which accompanied 
it. Its rapid spread was due to a woman emperor, 
Suiko, during whose reign it reached its height; and 
yet this new religion stripped woman of all freedom 
and even barred her from sacred spots. So it was 
that the capable women of Japan faded slowly into 
the background, and for centuries were “folded 
within the purple clouds behind castle moats.”’ 











But there were exceptions. Ten 
centuries ago, during a period of ‘ Hei- 
ancho’’—peace days—when literature 
and luxury were at their height, Ono no 
Komachi, a court lady, became one of 
the ‘‘chosen six poets’’ of the court. 
During this same périod two court 
ladies, Murasaki Shikibu and Sei Shona- 
gon, also came into prominence as 
authors. The first is known for having 
written, by order of the emperor, a series 
of novels that have come down to the 
present time as classics, recognized as 
such by European scholars as well as by 
Japanese. The second, a genius of wit 
and poetry, is best known by a series of 
court life sketches which she wrote upon 
the white paper covers of her wooden 
pillow. They are called ‘The Pillow 
Paper Sketches’’ and are famous for 
their keen humor and cynical yet pleas- 
; ing description of the court life of that 

ay. 
: This was when Alfred the Great was 
reigning in England. And in those days 
when the western world was in the tur- 
moil of savage war, there was a civili- 
zation in Japan where women held 
positions of respect and honor. 


Queens of Their Households 


S HAS been the case in the history 
of every land, this period of luxury 

in Japan was followed by a turmoil of 
war corresponding to the European 
Dark Ages, in which women retreated 
still farther from public life, but do- 
mestically were the ruler queens of their 
households. At this time the life of the 
Japanese woman was similar to that of 
the Greek woman. She was married 


"when only a child to a-man whom she’ had never 


seen. The marriage was an arrangement between 
the parents, frequently the result of political intrigue. 
But the girl of those days, who was brought up to 
expect it and who knew nothing else, did not find it 
a hardship. 

She, like .the Greek wife, had charge of her hus- 
band’s house, of his treasures, of his servants, and, 
most important of all, had children to carry his name 
down through future generations. This, in Japan, 
was and is the most important and sacred task of 
those who travel the road of life. The wife saw that 
her husband’s house was properly kept, that he was 
made comfortable, and that there was nothing lack- 
ing to add glory to his name. 

The husband was a warrior occupied with outside 
duties, one who was required to report daily at the castle 
that he might hold his position in the political world. 
Every alternate six months he spent, according to the 
law, in the province of his supervision, the family which 
he left behind: serving as hostages. This was to check 
any premeditated rebellion against the government. So 
there was little opportunity for companionship between 
husband and wife and, as they spent much of their lives 
apart, their interests grew widely separate. 

To a westerner of the present day this may seem 
quite as uncivilized as to be the slave of a Turkish noble, 
but the Japanese woman held a position of honored re- 
sponsibility and to her it was a pride as well as a duty. 
During the six months when her husband was away she 
was sole sovereign of the castle. Not only had she the 
beautiful duties of a mother, but the responsibility as 
castle protector. The companionship which was denied 
by her husband was supplied, to a certain extent, by 
her children. 


She Died for Her Husband’s Honor 


HERE is one thing about the child’s side that I wish 

to explain. Just as many a lonely, blue-eyed child 
rides in her limousine with her mademoiselle, while 
her mother is occupied with club meetings, so it was 
with the high-class children of Japan. An un- 
bridged gulf lay between parents and child. The 
child was taught unfailing courtesy and great re- 
spect for parents. Even at the age of six he knew 
that the sacrifice of his own life was none too 
great to make for them; but informal love was 
unknown to the child. What else could be ex- 
pected when irom the day of birth he was put in 
the care of one special attendant, who nursed, 
cared for and loved the baby as if it were her 
own? Once, maybe twice, a month the child 
would be brought before his parents to exhibit 
his skill in fencing or possibly merely for an in- 


> ce 











rf For a period the rule of the Genji House was terview. It may be that the Japanese child was 
ae threatened. The heir, Yoritomo, was exiled happier than the lonely, blue-eyed little one of 
AS: and became the hostage of his enemy, Hojo the limousine, for although it knew only a 
Yas Tokimasa. Tokimasa had two daughters,with 
ae the younger of whom Yoritomo was secretly in CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 
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‘Cashmere Bouquet. 


OThe fa havorite perfume humed soap ‘br thes generations 











Romance in soap? 


Yes, in many a cake of Cashmere Bouquet — 
packed away years ago by Grandmother among 
her dainty belongings. She put it there to 
breathe its delicate perfume into lacy fillet and 
sheer muslin—and today when the old hair 
trunk is opened the fragrance still lingers among 


the soft folds, 


Cashmere Bouquet long ago won its place as the 
favorite among scented soaps—a place it still 
holds. Luxurious, lasting, refined—it brings also 
the old-time virtue of economy—because it 
wears down thriftily and even the last thin 
wafer gives a plentiful, softly cleansing lather. 
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Sold by dealers everywhere 


COLGATE & COMPANY 


New York 
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Meawm size, 

55c for a box of 6 cakes or 10c a cake. ; 
Large size, 

70c for a box of 3 cakes or 25c a single cake. 
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Trappers of Women 


| By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 




















Epitor’s NotE—Mr. Scoville was the founder of 
the Philadelphia Legal Aid Society. Afterward, as 
its attorney, he handled over ten thousand cases for 
the poor of Philadelphia. The incidents mentioned 
in this article are actual instances selected from those 
cases or from his own dockets in Philadelphia and 
New York. 


HORDE of relentless trappers and swindlers 

are constantly after the money of women. 

The baits of these sharks are as many 

as the traps. Matrimony, salary, books, 

health, land, homes, the stage, insurance—these 
are only a few of them. 

There was Augustus Zug, who used fountain 
pens. His method was to examine the obituary 
lists in the newspapers. To the address of every 
citizen who was survived by a widow he would for- 
ward a fountain pen bearing the name of the de- D 
ceased in gilt letters. Inthe same mail with the pen B 
would come a letter from Mr. Zug, stating that he 
took pleasure in filling the order of the decedent and 
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ECORATIVE CARTO 
Y M. L. BLUMENT 


and toward the end of the second page would ap- 
pear the disquieting statement that, under the 
rules of the company, every letter must be type- 
written on a ‘‘ Baby Typewriter.” If the applicant 
did not possess a specimen of these unequaled ma 

chines, Mr. Weinstein was prepared to nobly give 
her the benefit of agents’ rates and to ship her one 
“Baby Typewriter,’”’ prepaid, upon the receipt of 
twenty-five dollars, 


TRANGE to say, none of the applicants owned a 
“Baby Typewriter” or any other kind, and few 

of them had twenty-five dollars. They all, however, 
possessed hope and faith in pathetic measure and 
an exceeding longing to turn their odd moments 
into dollars. The result was that in a large number 
of cases Mr. Weinstein received the twenty-five 
dollars and the girl received a sample circular, a 
NS package of cheap paper and a “Baby Type- 
AL writer.’”” Accompanying these was another letter 
reiterating the terms of the arrangement. On re- 
ceipt of every one hundred letters written on a 


inclosing a bill for five dollars. Invariably the widow just had to come and explain, as I knew you would ‘‘Baby Typewriter” the company would forward 
was touched—in more senses than one—by this last be surprised at not seeing mother or me at the _ ten dollars to the copyist. ; 
remembrance and usually paid the bill without ques-_ funeral. And now he is dead and we will never see The overjoyed applicant would hurry back from 


tion. The fact that these pens cost Mr. Zuga dollar him again.” 


work and devote the first evening after the ar- 


a dozen, and that it was impossible to write with At this point Muhly would disappear into the rival of the infant in opening the increased-income 


depths of his handkerchief. The relative, much 


shocked and touched, would delicately proffer a 7 














little financial assistance which, after much urging, 
the heartbroken Muhly accepted ‘‘simply as a tem- 
porary loan to be repaid the minute I get on my feet 
again.” It wasa poverty-stricken house of mourning 
indeed that Muhly would emerge from with less than 
ten dollars. 











HIS was the bait which L. Weinstein displayed 
in the newspapers of hundreds of large factory 
towns: 

WANTED: Girls to do copying at home. No 
experience required. Ten dollars a week can be 
made from the start during odd moments. 
Apply by mail to Baby Typewriter Company, 
Department 16, Paterson, N. J. 





It was pounced upon enthusiastically by working 
girls everywhere. The average mill worker is per- 

















fectly willing to add a trifle like ten dollars to her 


The Day After the Funeral He Would Appear — weekly income. Each applicant would receive a let- At This Psychological Moment Along Came 
at the Home of the Deceased’s Nearest Relative tet from Mr. Weinstein, advising her that the John D. Fenimore, the Home Maker 


company had a few openings left for girls to copy 








circulars, advertising its new ‘‘ Baby Typewriter.” 








Paper, instructions and a model letter would be 
furnished free. The company paid ten dollars a 


them, were immaterial details. Mr. Zug confined his hundred for these letters, but application should be campaign. The results were invariably the same. 
trapping operations entirely to women, since they made at once as the list of copyists was nearly com- One letter, perhaps two, would be laboriously pounded 
were less likely to raise any embarrassing questions. pleted. This letter never failed in its purpose. out. Thereupon the “ Baby’”’ would be stricken with 

A few days later the applicant would receive infantile paralysis. The keys would jam, the roller 


UHLY was another ghoul who lived onthe dead. another letter stating that, after a careful investiga- wouldn't roll and the letter wouldn’t strike. 
The day after the funeral he would appear at tion, the company had decided to accept her appli- In spite of the most careful nursing on the part of 
the home of the deceased’s nearest relative. He cation. Then followed a page of minute instructions, | the owners of these expensive infants, the latter never 


would introduce himself 
and assume that his name 





was recognized as that of 
an old friend of the dece- 
dent. Invariably the rela- 
tive would meekly and 
mendaciously murmur that 
she remembered hearing 
the deceased mention Mr. 
Muhly. A status thus es- 
tablished, the latter would 
then produce a large white 
handkerchief and,in broken 
language, lament the fact 
that his mother had been 
unabletoattend the funeral. 

“She is over seventy, you 
know,” he would observe 
brokenly,“ andit has nearly 
killed her not to come. I 
hate to tell you, but the 
fact is”’—and here Mr. 
Muhly would struggle 
vainly with his sobs— 














— had : = her ve She Called at the Address Given and Found a Suave, Long-Haired Individual 
om hele thine 4 a eat ie and a Dozen or So Embryo Actors and Actresses 














over a day. I felt that I 


























recovered. The fact that 
the typewriters were cast 
ina mold out of soft metal 
and cost less than a dollar 
may have had something 
to do with their condition. 
But the Baby Typewriter 
Company stood virtuously 
on its contract. 

“It is evident,” they 
would write, ‘‘that you did 
not observe the proper care 
in operating a machine con- 
structed on such delicate 
lines as the ‘Baby Type- 
writer.” We have nothing 
todo with that. Your fail- 
ure to turn in the con- 
tracted number of circulars 
has caused us much annoy- 
ance and has exposed you 
to a claim for breach of 
contract by us. If the 
typewriter is returned at 
once, however, by express 
prepaid, we are willing to 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 
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Do you want to know why your skin is 
not always clear? Look at the cloth after 
cleansing your face with a cream that is pre- 
pared especially for cleansing. The dust will 
horrify you. It will make you realize that 
a dull looking skin is often nothing more or 
less than a skin not thoroughly cleansed. 

The only means of keeping the skin clear 
of the dust that gets lodged deep within its 
pores is the cold cream bath. For this, 
Vanishing Cream will not do, for Vanishing 
Cream has no oil. The right cream for 
cleansing is one prepared with an oi/ base, 
specially for that purpose. At night rub 
Pond’s Cold Cream into the pores of face, 
neck and hands, and wipe it off with a soft 
cloth. The formula for this cream was espe- 
cially worked out to supply just the amount 
of oil to give it the highest cleansing power. 
Use it regularly in this way, and your skin 
will keep cle«r. 


Free sample tubes 
Mail this coupon 








: Pond’s Extract Co., 138-C Hudson St., 
iN. Y. ; 
Please send me, free, the items checked: : 
: (J Sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. : 
: (.) Sample of Pond’s Cold Cream. 
: Instead of the free samples, I desire : 
the larger samples checked below, for 
which I enclose the required amount: 


(] Ascsampleof Pond’s Vanishing Cream. : 
(-] A scsample of Pond’s Cold Cream. 





: Name = 


Street__ 











: City 
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The bedtime cleansing that brings a clear 
skin. Never retire without it 


PONDS 
Cold Ceram & 
Vanishing Cram 


One with an oil base and one without any oil 


LADIES’ HOME 


Never permit your face to look shiny 
Never let your skin look tired 


Powder ?—Yes. Just enough powder to have 
that soft, natural look. And when you powder, 
do it to /ast. Powdering in public is an admis- 
sion that you are uneasy about your appearance. 

The only way to make powder stay on is— 
not to put on an excessive amount — but to 
begin with the right powder base. Then you 
can carefully powder your face, and never have 
a moment’s concern about its losing its soft, 
fresh appearance. 

Never use a cold cream for a powder base. 
It is too oily. The right powder base is a 
greaseless, disappearing cream. Take just a 
little Pond’s Vanishing Cream—a tiny bit—on 
your finger tips. Rub it lightly into your face. 
Instantly it disappears, leaving your skin 
smoother. Now powder as usual. Notice how 


smoothly the powder goes on — how 
natural it looks. You will find that 
it will stay on two or three times as long 
as ever before. You need never again 
fear a shiny face. 

This Pond’s Vanishing Cream is the 
best means, too, of freshening your skin 
when you are tired, yet must look your 
best. Just a bit of it rubbed into the 
skin relaxes in a moment the strained 
look around mouth and eyes and brings 
new transparency to your complexion. 
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Catch the little lines before they 
£row big 


By starting in time you can keep your face 
free of the wretched little lines that wi// keep 
starting. Once a week iron out these lines 
with a Pond’s Cold Cream massage. Work 
from the center of the face outwards and up- 
wards with Pond’s Cold Cream. If your 
skin has a tendency to be rough and dry, 
leave a little of the cream on your face over 
night. By morning it will all be absorbed 
and your skin greatly improved in supple- 
ness. Pond’s Cold Cream has just the 
smoothness and body required to make a 
perfect massage cream. 
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CA few simple rules that bring Loveliness 


Occasionally you meet girls who are beautiful without effort; but 
most lovely people are lovely because they know the rules. To 
make the powder stay on, to prevent roughness, dullness, lines— 
requires intelligent care. Here are a few simple rules, approved by 
skin specialists, which every woman would do well to follow. 
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Chapping is a sign of carelessness 


So is roughness. You can keep your skin 
as smooth as rose leaves all winter long. To 
go out even in the milder weather of winter 
without protecting your skin is simply reck- 
less. Always, before going out, smooth a 
little Pond’s Vanishing Cream into your 
face and hands. It softens the skin instantly, 
so that the cold cannot do it the least harm. 
It is a good idea to carry a tube of it right 
in your hand bag so that immediately before 
and after skating or motoring you can soften 
your hands and face with it. In this way 
the delicate texture of the finest skin will 
never suffer from exposure. 














Why you need two kinds of cream, 
one with anoilbase andonewithout 


Remember, that for a powder base, for 
freshening the skin at a moment’s notice, 
and to prevent chapping and roughness, you 
cannot use a cold cream. For this you need 
a cream without an oil base. Therefore, for 
all daytime and evening uses, apply Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. It is based on an ingre- 
dient which physicians have recommended 
for years for its softening, beautifying prop- 
erties. It contains no oil, and it will not 
reappear in a shine. 

On the other hand, for cleansing and 
massage it is Pond’s Cold Cream that you 
should use. This has just the amount of oil 
necessary to remove the dust that lodges 
deep in the pores of the skin—and just the 
consistency for a good massage. 

Neither of these creams will encourage 
the growth of hair on the face. 

Get a jar or tube of each cream today at 
any drug or department store. You will 


realize for the first time how lovely your 
skin can be. 
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The First Woman Appointee to the Federal Judiciary 
By Lily Lykes Rowe 


RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON of 

the United States can now add another 

successfully broken precedent to those for 

which he has become famous in the up- 
setting. Indeed, he sets forth with such fre- 
quency on new, uncharted courses that many 
people may have forgotten this particular one which 
he broke more than a year ago. On October 15, 1919, 
the first anniversary of the President’s appointment 
of a woman to the Federal judiciary passed into his- 
tory. Such is the maze and wonder of the present- 
day rush of world events that the public has hardly 
time to realize that Miss Kathryn Sellers as the first 
woman judge of the Juvenile Court of the District of 
Columbia has passed from the experimental status 
into the realm of being a well-established fact. 


A Court With a Peculiar Prestige 


| eee to that sunny morning in 1918 when the 
former Attorney General Thomas Watt Gregory 
walked over to the White House from his office a few 
squares away, there had stretched years of popular ex- 
pression to the effect that a woman should sit as judge 
in those cases concerning the interests of women and 
children. Social service workers, suffrage advocates, 
prison reform agencies, women lawyers and various 
other persons had spoken and written on the advantage 
of having a wonian administer that relief sought in the 
courts by women and children. So the then Attorney 
General had the support of a large part of the popular 
mind behind him in the suggestion he intended mak- 
ing to President Wilson that sunny morning. He was 
going up to the executive offices to talk over the filling 
of a vacancy about to occur in the judgeship of the 
Juvenile Court of Washington, D. C., a post within 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Justice. 

As is generally known, the whole municipal ma- 
chinery of Washington is controlled by the Federal 
Government because of its status as the capital of the 
nation. Thus the juvenile court of that city is a part 
of the dignified Federal judicial organization. The 
filling of vacancies there gives concern to the Govern- 
ment’s highest authorities, whereas the usual juvenile 
court bench is under the authority of the city or state 
executives. From this fact and the distinction which 
always surrounds activities at Washington in the 
national esteem, the District of Columbia Juvenile 
Court has enjoyed a peculiar prestige and has been 
looked to for guidance and leadership by those persons 
interested in the sociological upbuilding of America. 


President and Attorney General Conferred 


ACH time a vacancy had occurred in the District of 

Columbia Juvenile Court, the suggestion had been 
made to the Administration that a woman be named. 
Those men who had sat on the bench were invariably 
opposed to the naming of a woman to succeed them. 
They said that the work was too heavy for a woman, 
that her sensibilities would be offended by the sordid 
grind of cases which passed incessantly through the 
court’s mill and that she could not last out a year on 
the bench. That the men who had actually done the 
work should view it as impossible for a woman jurist 
was a difficult point to forget in considering a change 
for the post. The former Attorney General tried not 
to remember it as he walked down the cool green-and- 
white hall leading to the innermost sanctuary of the 
President. After exchanging the morning greetings 


and glancing appreciatively about the attractive office’ 


with its tall palms and vases of fragrant Dorothy 
Perkins roses from the White House conservatories, 
Mr. Gregory came to the point at once. There is no 
verbatim report of the conversation to make public, 
but it is said to have run after this wise: 

“Mister President, there is a vacancy in the Juvenile 
Court of Washington, D. C., and it has been suggested 
that a woman be named as judge. What do you 
think of the proposition?” 

he answer came back at once: “It is a good 
Suggestion. I am perfectly willing to do it on one 











condition—that the right woman for the place be 


found. I am amenable to making the experiment, if, 


you find the proper person to fill the post. If we are 
to make such an experiment it must be done cau- 
tiously and conscientiously.” 

The word then went forth throughout the local 
school and legal groups that the President would name 
a woman at the Juvenile Court, if the right one could 
be found. In deference to the long years of informa- 
tion about the material in hand possessed by the 
older women attorneys of the city, their choice was 
given the appointment. She was the principal of a 
public school, efficient and well liked, a capable lawyer 
as well as an educator. But within a short time after 
accepting the appointment, she paid a visit to the 
Attorney General and told him that she did not care 
to undertake the work. 

This was a backset to the new idea. Those who had 
the naming of a woman began to congratulate them- 
selves on their wisdom. Here was a woman smart 
enough to see that the post was a difficult one.. They 
argued that if a woman astute enough to see around 
all the grimness of the judgeship had declined it, the 
naming of a woman who did not view it in that same 
light would be a mistake. 


How Judge Sellers Came to be Named 


UT the President and the former Attorney General 

were not discouraged, the former still believing 
that the right woman for the job could be found 
somewhere among the numerous women attorneys of 
Washington. About this juncture Secretary Robert 
Lansing, of the State Department, aided the search 
by submitting the name of Miss Kathryn Sellers for 
consideration. He had known her through her work in 
the library of international law in the State Depart- 
ment. The younger women attorneys, many of whom 
had been students at the law school where Miss 
Sellers was sometimes a lecturer, had already in- 
dorsed her as their choice for the first woman judge. 

Finally every one interested was confident that 
Miss Sellers was the right one to blaze the way for 
American women as the heads of tribunals. Accord- 
ingly, she was invited to call at the office of the 
Attorney General for an interview. Upon leaving that 
office one-half hour later Miss. Kathryn Sellers, who 
had begun her career as a clerk in the Department of 
Agriculture, was on her way-to international promi- 
nence as the first woman in the history of the country 
to be designated by the Government to make decisions 
interpreting its laws and conduct by juries trials of its 
law breakers. 

The Senate concurred with President Wilson in his 
wish to make the experiment of a woman judge. 
True, one member of the Senate Committee having 
charge of the judicial appointments raised the point 
that in his state a woman was not a citizen of the 
United States, and in his opinion a judge should be a 
citizen of this country. But even he came around in 
time; so.the matter went through unchallenged, and 
Miss Kathryn Sellers became Judge Sellers, of the 
District of Columbia Juvenile Court, on October 15, 
1918. Under the statutes creating the court the 
judge was to hold office for six years, or until such 
time as a successor should be namied by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. This same 
law determines that no person except an attorney 
shall be named to the position. 


The New Woman Judge as Typified by Her 


4 American pxople have many reasons to feel 
proud of the new woman judge as she is typified by 
Miss Sellers. Regarding her life disinterestedly and 
apart from the work she has done on the bench, it 


















































rivals the climb of those masculine captains of 
industry styled ‘‘self-made.”’ It is one of our 
most cherished boasts that this country gives 
the poor young man or woman the unharnessed 
chance to rise to its highest places. Miss Sellers 
is a pioneer in the ranks of those native-born 
women who have risen*through their own effort, and 
she is the only woman sitting on a judiciary headed by 
the most renowned court of all democracies, the United 
States Supreme Court. 

She was born forty-nine years ago at Marysville, 
Ohio, and grew up as does the average girl of that 
state. She graduated at the local high school and later 
came to Washington to accept a clerkship in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. She was rated as a copyist, 
which was the classification given the beginners in 
those days, and the salary was fifty dollars a month. 
That was twenty-eight years ago, and the salaries. 
paid then were regarded as being almost mur ificent for 
women workers. She was promoted from time to time 
atthe regulation government increases and eventually 
went to the State Department as a nine-hundred- 
dollar-a-year tlerk. 


In the Days When She Was “Kate” Sellers 


By 1, 1902, she had advanced to the rating 
of a twelve-hundred-dollar-a-year clerk in that 
department. Upto this time she had shown no marked 
preference for the law. Her friends knew that she had 
a strong penchant for social service and a keen sym- 
pathy for the waifs of the city. To these friends she 
was ‘‘Kate’’ Sellers, a nice, serious-minded young 
woman, dutiful in her assumption of responsibilities 
and calm in pursuing her even-tenored way. 

She was placed in the library of the State Depart- 
ment, one of the most important libraries of its kind 
in existence, since it contains the early annals of the 
United States and certain international reeords which 
cannot be duplicated elsewhere. Her clerical experi- 
ence was not sufficient to equip her for the fullest re- 
sults from her work there, so she went to Amherst 
College in 1903 and took a short course in library 
training. This laid the foundation of her present con- 
nection with the American Journal of International 
Law, besides demonstrating to her thats her educa- 
tion might be supplemented as she went along to 
better qualify her for still higher positions. The 
American Journal of International Law is published by 
the Carnegie Endowment for Permanent Peace. Miss 
Sellers began contributing a bibliography of interna- 
tional law to this magazine for its quarterly appear- 
ance. Eventually the Carnegie Endowment obtained 
her'services for its own international law library. She 
never discontinued her bibliography, and now she has 
added to this contribution a chronicle of international | 
events of legal interest: Her specialization in this field 
caused her name to be mentioned as one of the techni- 
cal advisers to the Colonel House mission to Paris. 


She is as Often as Not Called “Sir” 


N THE meantime Miss Sellers had entered the 

Washington College of Law and had ?graduated. 
She was admitted to the bar, but never entered upon 
the active practice of her new profession.. She went 
from the quiet and scholarly atmosphere of the read- 
ing room at the Carnegie Endowment Library to the 
busy, public scenes of the juvenile court, stepping 
from obscurity into official life almost over night. 
From the hour that this first woman appointee to a 
judgeship has known that she was to preside over a 
court she has ever retained a consciousness of the 
situation. She determined on a policy of declining to 
express her opinions either through the press or the 
pulpit—it might be explained that personal opinion + 
and not the court findings is meant here—for at least 
the first year of her tenure. She determined also that, 
if her record was to be used for the placing of women 
on the bench in other parts of the country, she would 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 138 














Close, firmly-knit wen a 3 Low-priced Turk- 
fabric. Martex Tow- pee bs ish towels look like 
els are most economical — this. Extravagant even 
because they wear so long. though the price seems low. 


Martex Towels 


Soft, Absorbent— 
They Wear Longer 


URKISH TOWELS are articles of 
utility; buy the towel that gives long- 
est wear for the price you wish to pay. 


abating 


release 


Martex Towels are luxurious; none more so. 
They are caressingly soft in texture; decora- 
tive in design; so generous in size; and so 
absorbent that their use is a delight. 


But Martex Towels also do wear longer. They long 
withstand stretching, frequent laundering in boil- 
ing water, sun-drying and rubbing. Such dura- 
bility the red-and-white Martex label assures. 





In the magnifying glass above you will see the 
reason for Martex durability. The strength of any 
towel lies in the “underweave.” Martex under- 
weave is dense, softly flexible and holds the little 
terry “loops” firmly in place. Cheap towels have 
a coarse, loose underweave. They are not eco- 
nomical because they wear out quickly. 


Martex Towels, Bath Mats and Wash Cloths are to 
be had of leading department stores in all cities. 


W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO. 
Fasper and Huntingdon Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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From London to Liverpool for $32.76 





ND at the end of your trip 
you can have your motor fer- 
ried from Birkenhead to Liver- 
pool.’”” The map seller in the 
dusky back-room shop in the 
Strand, in London, ended trac- 
ing the route on the map above 
the grate. 

Motor? I was “broke.” As 
my sailing had been postponed 
for another two weeks, I was 
going to walk from London to 
Liverpool. And as there may 
be many who will visit the 
Continental battlefields next 
year who will not be able to take the English trip 
unless they can do it inexpensively, I would like to 
suggest my way of covering the memoried miles from 
London, through High Wycombe, Oxford, Woodstock, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick, Kenilworth, Coventry, 
Birmingham, Shrewsbury and Chester to Liverpool— 
a journey in which one hundred and thirty-four of the 
two hundred and thirty-four miles were walked, the 
rail fare from London to Liverpool was saved, and 
the total two weeks’ expenses came to $32.76. 

In the wet-breezed morning I swung on to the first 
bus that goes Uxbridge-ward. White-capped maids 
were polishing the knockers of the homes that face 
Hyde Park, and an early locomotive motor puffed its 
chimneyed way to work. 











Traveling Along a Storied Way 


T WAS cool on the top of the bus, and I was glad of 

my mackintosh and tweed suit and even my knap- 
sack with the small bulge that meant—nightgown, 
three pairs of stockings, towel, toothbrush, paste and 
laundry soap, Warwickshire and Oxfordshire guides 
and road map of England and Wales. 

“Oxford 34 miles—London 14” read the gray old 
milestone that must have been at Uxbridge when the 
“flying coaches” made their 
extraordinary trip from London 
to Oxford in a day, and when 
powdered-haired lady passengers 
shrunk in terror for fear of the 
“gentlemen of the road,’”’ who 
often held up the coaches in the 
last wooded evening stretch to 
Oxford. There are other “‘ gentle- 
men of the road”’ to-day. When 
I crossed the general room in the 
timbered inn at High Wycombe, 
| saw carpet slippers laid out by 
the empty grate for them. When 
we were eating the inevitable 
bacon and eggs in the morning 
I discovered they had only re- 
cently laid aside the gun; they 
had just been ‘‘demobbed”’ and 
were back at their unromantic 
task of selling curtains and car- 
pets. 

Larkspurs were whispering at 
the window of Martha in Tets- 
worth’s dining room when I arrived there in the eve- 
ning. I called her ‘‘ Martha’’ because of her ministra- 
tions to me. With soft slowness she had told me that 
while she had a “ pair 0’ rooms” she rarely took anyone 
in; there was the minister there now, and she did 
“not mind a young person.’”’ Then she left me seated 
on a toboggan of an antimacassared and pillowed 
horsehair chair in a room hung with samplered mot- 
toes—‘*The Lord is My Shepherd” was one—and 
pictures of my hostess when she was nurse-governess 
to Sir Somebody’s kiddies. 

While I was thinking of the eleven poppied, hedged 
and elmed miles I had covered, she reappeared with 
a tray of cold joint, a loaf and a fat pot of tea. Then 


By Ruth Russell 


when I got to my room 
there were two jugs of hot 
water waiting for me, so I 
washed out my stockings 
and crépe waist and hung 
them in the western sun 
that was pouring in my two 
front windows. 

“Peace celebration?” 
queried a woman with 
whom I fell in as I was 
nearing the end of my four- 
teen miles to Oxford. ‘‘Oh, 
I wish the students were 
here to show you how 
they’d celebrate peace. 
I’ve seen jollifications when 
everything from coal scut- 
tles to monkeys were 
hanging out of the college 
windows.” 


In Ancient Oxford 


Speed the square tower 
of Magdalen College, 
peace celebrators were turn- 
ing under the green trees 
down the canoe runway to 
dare the rain on the river 
Cherwell. Red flags hung 
straight and wet along High Street, ‘‘the most beauti- 
ful street in Europe.’ In the stone entrances to the 
“quads” of the famous colleges stood knots of people 
waiting for the festal spirits to pass. They laughed as 
a blue-clad, convalescent soldier in a circle of youths 
under umbrellas sang the un-Oxfordian: 


ice, 3 


My wife has the fever, oh, then; my wife has the fever, oh, 
then; 

My wife has the fever; oh, I hope it won’t leave her; 

lor I want to be married again. 


Kenilworth Castle 


There were crowds of 
hatless boys with ver- 
milion-painted faces and 
hair sleeked by the rain, 
throwing flour into the 
faces of passing groups of 
flag-dressed girls. By dark, 
candles had been lighted in 
the windows of the residence 
sections of the city, and as I 
turned along a lonely byway I saw 
a woman in black standing on a light- 
streaked pavement and, with a quiver- 
ing smile, listening to the far-away rejoicing. 


King Charles I Tower, Chester 


When I took the Wood- 
stock road the next morn- 
ing, the rain was. still 
falling. It brought out the 
vivid color of the roadside 
pinks, blackened the as- 
phalt and grayed the yel- 
low wheat fields and the 
green trees of the royal 
chase of Woodstock. 

At the end of the seven 
miles there were the im- 
posing gates of Blenheim 
Palace. 

Woodstock isa tiny town 
to have so much history 
connected with it; Henry I 
had a hunting lodge there; 
the Black Prince was born 
there; Queen Elizabeth was 
imprisoned there; and the 
Manor House of Wood- 
stock was a formidable 
garrison during the Civil 
Wars. It is so tiny that in 
the drip of the ceasing rain 
it seemed possible to hear 
all the village sounds from 
the words of the Sunday 
vesper hymn to next week’s 
plans. Then at last the 
late sun came out and lit up the golden letters of the 
neighboring inn—‘‘ Adam and Eve.” 

“It’s sea air,’’ smiles Wickes, ‘‘ The Family Butcher,” 
as I passed his cheerful sign the next morning. 


On to Shakspere’s Birthplace 


T WAS exhilarating air that shortened the road past 

the long Marlborough wall into the little L-shaped 
village of Enstone. Up the semicircular stone steps of 
a little house, described by its owner as a “‘ queer roomy 
home,” I went to knock for tea. In the center of the 
low-raftered, whitewashed room, on the rag rug that 
covered the broken-stone floor stood a gate-legged 
mahogany table with its vase full of immense English 
daisies; by the big fireplace hung a fox-tail hearth 
sweep. 

The fox tail was a hint of the district. After fifteen 
miles to Chipping Norton, I entered under the arch 
and went down the cobbled drive to the office of a hunt- 
ing inn. Two pointers jumped about me, and the inn 
keeper, indicating a gun across the “dresser,” asked me 
not to mind them, for they “were crazy with the pros- 
pect of achase.”” When | came down the next morning 
after my first night in a canopied four-poster, I found 
on the walls of the breakfast room ‘“‘a map of the 

hunt within twelve miles’ radius pre- 
sented to the Duke of Beaufort”’ 
and a picture of the harness 
and the horse in ‘Lord 
Lonsdale’sMatch Against 

Time.” 
Shakspere’s birthplace 
was my destination, 
to be reached that 
night. After twenty- 
two miles, however, 
I would have been 
glad to have seen 
the spire of old Trin- 
ity Church rising 
above the Avon even if 
Stratford had never given 
birth to the poet. As I 
crossed the bridge of the 
clean little town I asked a 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BECAUSE—PEQUOTS are the recognized standard 


of sheeting excellence. 


This is plainly indicated by the fact that a large number 
of Institutions, Hospitals and Hotels the country over, 
and the Medical Services of the United States Army and 
the United States Navy, have adopted PEQUOTS for 
their use, and this only after rigid competitive tests. 


For Quality, Durability and 
Appearance 
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insist upon having PEQUOT—no other is ‘‘just as 
good.”’ Sold in the piece or made up in Sheets and 


Pillow Cases. 
your dealer. 


Also Pillow Tubing by the yard. Ask 


Made: by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York 
Selling Agents 
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Blackbear 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


As the weeks went by they became bigger 
and bigger. When they were hungry, which 
was most of the time, they whimpered and 
nuzzled like little puppies and pushed and 
hurried and crowded lest they might starve 
to death before they could reach those 
fountains of warm milk which flowed so un- 
failingly for them. When they were both 
full-fed, Mother Bear would arch her vast 
bulk over them and they would sleep through 
the long, dreamy, happy hours wrapped up 
warm in her soft fur. 

Then one day—the fortieth after their 
arrival—a great event occurred. Both the 
cubs opened their eyes. There was not much 
to see, but the old bear licked them eestati- 
cally, much impressed by this new proof of 
their genius. From that time on they grew 
apace and every day waxed stronger and 
friskier. Sometimes they would stand up 
and box like fly-weight champions and clinch 
and wrestle and tumble around and over the 
old bear, until she would sweep them both off 
their feet with one turn of her great paw, and 
they would all cuddle down together for a 
long nap. 


HEN came the Call. Perhaps it was the 

contralto note of the bluebird from mid- 
sky, or the clanging cry of the wild geese 
going north, or it might have been the scent 
of the trailing arbutus that came through the 
solid walls of that little room. At any rate 
deep underground, beneath snow and ice and 
frozen brush, the little family knew that 
spring had come. 

The cubs began to sniff and claw at the 
icebound walls, and the old bear heaved her 
great bulk up and circled the little cell un- 
easily. Then all in an hour came the thaw. 
The ice melted and the snow disappeared; 
and one April day, with a slash of her paw, 
the old bear opened the door and the whole 
family stumbled out into the blue dawn 
of a spring day. 

Around them sounded the sweet minor 
notes of the white-throated sparrows and the 
jingling songs of the snowbirds, while over on 
a sun-warmed slope a flock of tree sparrows, 
on their way to the Arctic Circle, sang a 
chorus like the tinkling of icicles. 

The old bear stood long in the bright 
sunlight, sniffing and staring with unseeing 
eyes. Then lurching forward on unaccus- 
tomed legs, she shambled down to a little 
mountain stream a hundred yards away, 
followed in small procession by her cubs. 
Once arrived at the brook she drank and 
drank and drank until it seemed as if her 
legs would double under her. After she had 
filled herself to the bursting point the cubs 
had their first taste of water. It seemed to 
them thin, cold, unstable stuff compared 
with what they had been drinking. Their 
birthplace once abandoned, they never re- 
turned to it. Thereafter they slept wherever 
and whenever the old bear was sleepy, 
cuddled in her vast arms and against her 
warm fur. 

That day, as they turned away from the 
brook, Mother Bear stopped and stared long 
at the larger of her two cubs. Unlike the 
dull black of his smaller sister, he was of a 
rich cinnamon brown in color. In years past 
there had been a red cub in her family and 
once even a straw-yellow, short-lived young- 
ster; but this was her first experience with a 
brownie, and the old bear grunted doubt- 
fully as she led the way up the mountainside. 


T LAST came the golden month of the 
wild folk, honeysweet May, when the 
birds come back and the flowers come out, 
and the air is full of the sunrise scents and 
songs of the dawning year. The woods were 
white with the long, snowy petals of the 
shadblow and purple with amethyst masses 
of rhodora when the old bear began the 
education of her cubs. 

“Safety,” ‘Food,’ “More Food” com- 
prised the courses in her curriculum. Less 
and less often did she nurse them, as she 
taught them to find a variety of pleasant 
foods. Because Mother Bear knew that 
disobedience was death she was a stern 
disciplinarian. 

On their very first walk Blackie, the littlest 
of the family, found it difficult to keep up 
with the old bear’s swinging gait. Little 
bears that fall behind often disappear. Ac- 
cordingly, when Blackie finally caught up 
she received a cuff which, although it made 
her bawl, taught her not to lag. 

Brownie erred in the opposite direction. 
Big and strong and confident, he once pushed 
ahead of his mother along a trail that led up 
a mountain gorge where the soft, deep mosses 
held the waterlike green sponges. Suddenly 
just as he was about to put his small paw 
into a great bear-print in the moss he re- 
ceived a left-hand swing which sent him 


spinning off-the trail into a tree-trunk, with 
the breath knocked out of his small body. 

Then the old bear showed him what may 
happen to cubs who think they know more 
than their mothers From deep under the 
moss she: had caught a whiff of the death 
scent of man. Reaching out beyond. the 
trail she raised without an effort on a derrick- 
like forepaw a section of a dead tree trunk, a 
foot in diameter, and sent it squattering 
down full upon the paw print. As the end of 
the log sunk in the moss there was a fierce 
snap and a series of sharp and dreadful steel 

eeth clamped deep into the decayed wood. 

Rashe Weeden, the trapper, had dug up a 
section of moss containing the bear imprint 
and underneath it had set a double-spring 
bear trap. Let man or beast step ever so 
lightly on the print which rested on the 
broad pan of the trap and two stiff springs 
were released. Once locked jin the living 
flesh the teeth would cut through muscle and 
sinews and crush the bones of anything living 
while the double spring held them locked. A 
vast clog chained to the trap kept the tor- 
tured animal from going far, and a week later 
the victim would welcome the coming of thc 
trapper and the swift death he brought. 

A few days later the little family saw an 
object lesson of what humans do to bears, 
and what such a trap meant to them. They 
were following one of the bear paths which 
always lead sooner or later to pleasant, 
wind-swept hillsides, where there are berries 
and a view and no flies. 


UDDENLY the wind brought to the ears 
of the old bear the sound of sobbing. She 
stopped and winnowed the air carefully 
through her sensitive nose.. There was the 
scent of bear, but no taint of man in the 
breeze, and she followed the trail toward 
where the strange noises came from around a 
bend in the path. More and more slowly 
and with every caution she moved forward, 
while her two cubs kept close behind like 
little shadows. 

As the path opened into a little, natural 
clearing all three of them glimpsed a horrify- 
ing sight. There, in front of them, lay an- 
other smaller, younger bear. The cruel 
fanged jaws of a trap were sunk deep into 
her shattered left fore shoulders, while the 
clog was caught under a stump. The pris- 
oned animal had tugged and dragged and 
pulled evidently for long days and nights, as 
the ground was torn up for yards and yards 
around her. 

At last worn out by exhaustion and the 
unceasing, fretting, festering pain of the 
gripping jaws the captive had sunk down 
hopelessly to the ground and from time to 
time cried out with a shuddering, sobbing 
note. Her glazed, beseeching eyes had a be- 
wildered look, as if she wondered why this 


‘horror had come to her. At her knees a little 


cub stood and whimpered like a sorrowful 
baby, and then raised his little paws trust- 
ingly against the huge bulk of his mother, 
who could help him no more. Another cub 
had climbed into a little tree overhead and 
looked down in wonder at the sorrowful 
sizht below. 

The old bear took one long look, while her 
cubs, terrified, crowded close up against her. 
Then she turned and plunged into the depths 
of the nearest thicket. There was nothing to 
be done for the trapped one, and she knew 
that soon or late death would stalk along the 
trail which she had just left. Later that 
afternoon, when they were miles from the 
place, the old bear’s keen ear heard two dis- 
tant shots from far away across the moun- 
tain ridges. 


S THE twilight deepened she led her little 
family outin search forfood. Allat once 


- there came from below them a strange, little 


distress note which made Mother Bear stop 
and look anxiously around to see that both of 
her cubs were safe. Again it sounded much 
nearer, and then from among the trees a 
small, dark animal hurried toward them. 

It was one of the cubs they had seen earlier 
in the afternoon, escaped from the death 
that had overtaken the others, running wail- 
ing and lonely through the darkening woods, 
looking for its lost mother. At the sight oi 
Mother Bear it gave a little whicker of re- 
lief and delight and ran straight to her, and 
nuzzled hungrily under her warm fur quite as 
if it had a right to be there. Although the 
old bear growled a little at first, she was no! 
proof against the entreating whines of th: 
little newcomer. 

As for her own cubs, after carefully sniff 
ing this new sister over and finding her 
blacker even than Blackie, with a funn) 
white spot near the end of her small nose, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 
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Here is easily one of the most 
jeiwhtful ways of serving pine- 
annie. Drain the juice from 
- package Libby’s Pineapple, 
at each slice in four pieces and 
with two cupfuls sugar. 
stand until sugar is thor- 
ly moistened, then cook 
sly until syrup will thread 
; the spoon. Drain care- 
and roll in granulated 

































st if. 

\!s remaining syrup with pine- 

ple juice and use for ices, 
ding sauce, gelatines, etc. 





Golden suns of Libby’s Apricots on a bed of snowy 
rice, served in a cherryblossom bowl! Well, try it 
and see if you wouldn’t wax enthusiastic! 


Boil one cupful rice in two quarts slightly salted water 
fifteen minutes. Drain, mix with juice from one package 
Libby’s Apricots brought to boiling point with one- 
half cupful sugar. Cook slowly until juice is absorbed. 
Serve hot or cold with halves of Libby’s Apricots 


cn an apple is benefited by a change of heart 
{ Libby’s Mince Meat is the cause! 


‘ollow out baking apples with a spoon, sprinkle 
he inside with a little sugar and fill generously 
witl Libby’s Mince Meat. Put in covered cas- 
serole with a little water or cider and cook 
vly until apples are tender. 
ok the center of the apples in two cupfuls of 


‘ater, strain through sieve, sweeten and pout 
ver apples when serving 
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Happy New Year ‘Kecipes 


Five new Libby recipes that every woman will be happy to 
make and every family happy to eat! 


Quite the simplest recipes, too. Scarcely any work at all 
and requiring only easily obtained and inexpensive materials. 
That’s the real efficiency of the Libby foods. They are so 
good in themselves that they better everything with which 
they are combined. 


Take Libby’s Peaches, for instance. Great plump.peaches, 
California’s finest, put up in a honey-like syrup! Texture, 
flavor, fragrance—they can’t be improved upon. Honestly, 
is there anything finer to eat in all the land? 


And Libby’s Apricots, Pineapple, Asparagus’and Mince i 
Meat—all just as fine as Libby’s Peaches and always reliable. 


Start the New Year right—with the resolution to let the 
Libby foods help you set a better table with less labor and 
less money! 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 101 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, of Can., Ltd. 
45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Here’s a wholly new idea—peach baskets, so good and so 
attractive-looking you will eat the basket, handle and all, and 
ask for more! 

Make a salad of 1 cupful chopped apple, 1 cupful chopped 
celery, 4% cupful chopped nut meats and mix with mayonnaise 
dressing. Drain Libby’s Peaches. Arrange, cut side up, on 
a bed of celery tops, heap centers with salad and top with 
mayonnaise dressing mixed with a little whipped cream. Cut 
thin strips from a stalk of celery, bend and insert both ends 
in peach so as to form handle. 

And for a delightful pudding sauce, cook the peach juice with 
a level teaspoonful of cornstarch until thickened! 


When your appetite needs just a little coaxing, try this! 
Heat one package of Libby’s Asparagus and drain. Slice a 
loaf of bread lengthwise and divide into strips three inches 
wide and the length of the asparagus. Toast a light brown, 
put two stalks of asparagus on each strip and pour a little thin 
white sauce over each. Cut thin strips of American cheese 
an inch wide and four inches long. Lay three strips crosswise 
on asparagus and set in oven long enough to melt cheese 





A Big Help n a Small Home 


The Apex Cleans Under Things 
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In thousands of cozy bungalows and comfy flats, 
the Apex Electric Suction Cleaner is performing 
every cleaning task. The Apex nozzle pokes under 
radiators and other immovable objects. The power- 
ful Apex suction draws the last particle of deeply 
imbedded dirt from rugs and carpets. 


A quarter of a million housewives in large as 
well as small homes find the Apex an invaluable, 
indispensable servant, doing much of the work of a 
maid and doing it infinitely better than human 
hands can do. 


An electrical dealer in your city will 
gladly demonstrate Apex advantages, 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING CO. 
1065 E. 152nd St. Cleveland, Ohio 


ELECTRIC SUCTION CLEANER 
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MINUS 
LABOR 
WASTE 


$70 


Save theWaste 


MINUS 
LUMBER 
WASTE 


+82 


Save the waste and reduce the cost 


The Aladdin System scientifically prepare 


You can save 


¢ the materials and conserves the labor 


% on the cost of the lumber and 30% on the cost of the labor. 


The pictures at the right tell the story of scientific preparation and handling of 
materials and the pictures at the left the efficient conservation and direction of the labor. 
The Aladdin System prepares all the lumber in our mills ready to be nailed in place. 


Waste of lumber is reduced to less than 2%. 


Dollar-a-Knot Quality 


Knotless lumber, the purest and clearest that 
ever came out of the forest, is the kind that 
Aladdin houses are made of. This is evidenced 
by our famous Dollar-a-Knot guaranty which 
has now been in effect for over four years. 
Better quality lumber does not grow. The 
highest grade paints, hardware, doors, windows, 
millwork, etc., are all included with every 
Aladdin house. 


Cost of labor is reduced 30%. 


National Homebuilding Service 


Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped 
direct from the Aladdin Company's own Mills 
in Michigan, Mississippi, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon and Canada. Wherever you live Aladdin 
Houses come to you in a straight line from the 
nearest timber region. 

Aladdin’s National Homebuilding Service 
means shorter routes, quicker delivery and lower 
freight rates for builders in every part of the U.S, 


Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses Include All Material Cut-to-Fit 


Aladdin houses are cut-to-fit as follows: Lumber, millwork, flooring, outside and inside finish, 


doors, windows, shingles, lath and plaster, hardware, locks, nails, paint, varnishes. 
is shipped to you in a sealed box-car, complete, ready to erect. 


in perfect condition is guaranteed. 


The material 
Safe arrival of the complete material 


Send today for a copy of “Aladdin Homes” No. 85. 


= |1he ALADDIN CO. 


General Offices: Bay City, Michigan 


Branches: [attiebure. 


Wilmington, 


Write to 
“<-Nearest Office 


Mississsippi Portland, Oregon 
N. Carolina Toronto, Ont. 














Blackbear 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


they, decided to recognize her as part of the 
family. In another minute Spotty was feed- 
ing beside Blackie, and from that day for- 
ward the old bear was trailed by three cubs 
instead of two. 


S. SUMMER approached Mother Bear 
weaned her family and showed them 
how to get their living from the land as she 
did. She taught them all about ants’ nests 
and grubs and showed them a score or so of 
sweet and succulent roots. Only the root of 
the water-hemlock with its swollen, purple- 
streaked stem, which tastes so sweet and is 
so deadly, she taught them to avoid, as well 
as those fierce and fatal sisters among the 
mushrooms, the death-angel and the fly- 
mushroom, whose stems grow out of a socket, 
the danger signal of their family. 

Teaching the cubs to enjoy yellow 
jackets’ nests, one of the delicacies on bear 
menus, was a more difficult affair. At first 
Blackie and Spotty, after being stung on 
their soft little noses, would have no further 
traffic with any such red-hot dainties. 

Brownie was made of sterner stuff. After 
he had once learned how good yellow-jacket 
grubs were, he hunted everywhere for the 
nests. When he found one he would dig it 
out while the yellow jackets would sting his 
nose until the pain became unendurable. 
Then he would sit up and rub the end of it 
with both paws and bawl with all his might, 
only to start digging again when the smart 
became bearable. Sometimes he would have 
to stop and squeal frantically three or four 
times to relieve his feelings; but he always 
finished the very last grub. 

When the weather became warmer the old 
bear took all the cubs down to the edge of a 
hidden mountain lake and there taught them 
one by one to swim, hiding the others safely 
on the bank. At first Mother Bear would 
allow each little swimmer to grip the end of 
her five-inch tail and be towed through the 
water. As soon, however, as they learned 
the stroke, they had to paddle for them- 
selves. 


NE warm afternoon lazy Brownie swam 

with her to the middle of the lake and 
then tried to get a tow back, only to receive 
a cuff that sent him two feet under water. 
When he came to the surface again he swam 
beside his mother as bravely as if he had 
been born an otter and not a bear cub. 

When they were still a long distance from 
the shore the old bear raised her big black 
head out of the water and stared over toward 
a little bay half a mile away. Her keen 
nostrils had caught the scent of man across 
the still waters. Then to his surprise Brownie 
was again given the privilege of a tow and 
found himself whirling shoreward at a tre- 
mendous rate. 

From the far-away inlet a lean, lithe canoe 
flashed toward them as fast as Steve O’ Don- 
nell, the lumberjack, could paddle. Steve 
had come over to the lake to estimate on 
some lumber and had seen the swimming 
bears. Hurriedly pitching into the canoe 
the long, light, almost straight-handled ax 
which was the article of faith of all the wood 
cutters of that region, he started out to over- 
take the fugitives. Steve was not learned in 
bear ways or he would never have started in 
a canoe after a swimming bear without a 
rifle. 

As he came nearer and nearer, and it be- 
came evident to the old bear that she would 
be overtaken before she could reach shore, 
she turned and swam unhesitatingly toward 
the canoe, while Brownie made the best of 
his way ashore. Steve dropped his paddle 
and seized his ax and, when the great head 
was close beside his craft, struck at it with 
all his strength. He had yet to learn that the 
bear is an unsurpassed boxer, and that few 
men are able to land a blow on one even 
when swimming. As his ax whizzed down- 
ward it was suddenly deflected by a left 
turn given with such force that the ax was 
torn from the man’s hands and disappeared 
in the deep water. 

The next instant both the bear’s paws 
clutched the gunwale of the canoe, and a 
second later Steve was swimming for his life 
in the cold water. Mrs. Bear paid no 
further attention to him, but started again 
for the nearest shore. Overtaking Brownie 
she gave him another tow, and by the time 
that Steve, chilled to the bone, had reached 
the farther shore the whole bear family were 
miles away. 

By midsummer the cubs were half-grown, 
although they looked mostly legs. Then 
one summer twilight a strange thing hap- 
pened. The family had reached one of their 
safe and pleasant hillsides, when there 
loomed up before them a vast black figure 
among the trees, and out into the open strode 


a black bear of a size that none of the three 
cubs had ever seen before. 

In their wanderings they had met many 
other bears. Most of these the old bear 
passed unseeingly, in accordance with bear 
etiquette. Sometimes, if the stranger came 
too close, the hair on Mother Bear’s back 
would begin to bristle and a deep, threat- 
ening rumble, that seemed to come from 
underground, would warn against any nearer 
approach. 

To-night, however, when this newcomer 
lumbered up to the cubs who shrank behind 
their mother, Mother Bear made no protest. 

He sniffed at them thoughtfully, and then 
said loudly: “ Koff—koff—koff—koff.” 

Mother Bear seemed entirely satisfied 
with this sentiment, and from that time on 
the stranger led the little band, and the cubs 
came to know that he was none other than 
Father Bear. 

Bears only mate every other year, but 
often a couple will‘join forces in the odd year 
and wander together as a family until winter. 


) Fkbig BEAR was a giant among his 
kind. He would have tipped the scales at 
perhaps five hundred pounds, and he stood 
more than three feet high at his fore shoul- 
ders and was between six and seven feet 
long. In all the emergencies and crises of 
everyday life he showed himself always a 
very present help in every time of trouble. 
Warier and wiser even than Mother Bear, 
he piloted his little family into the wildest 
and loneliest corners of all that wild and 
lonely land. Not for many years had the old 
giant met his match. Of panther, Canada 
lynx, porcupine, wolf, wolverine and all the 
bears, black and brown, for a hundred miles 
around, he was the acknowledged overlord. 
This sense of power gave him a certain grim 
confidence, and he hunted and foraged for 
his family with none to hinder save only 
man. Crafty as he was powerful, the old 


- bear fled into his most inaccessible fastnesses 


at the slightest taint or trace of this death 
bringer. 

One curious custom he had. Whenever he 
approached certain trees in his usual fifteen- 
mile range, he would examine them with 
great care for several minutes. These trees 
always stood in a prominent place and were 
deeply scarred and furrowed with tooth and 
claw marks. Father Bear, after looking them 
all over carefully, would sniff every recent 
mark gravely. With his head on one side he 
seemed to be receiving and considering mes- 
sages from unseen senders. 

Occasionally the news which the tree 
brought seemed to enrage him profoundly. 
Thereupon he would claw and chew the un- 
offending tree frothingly and then trot away, 
growling deep in his throat. At other times 
he would raise his ears politely as if recogniz- 
ing a friend or wrinkle his nose doubtfully, 
but courteously, as a well-bred bear might 
do who met a stranger. Always, however, 
before leaving, he would stand up on his 
hind quarters and claw the tree as high as 
he could reach, at the same time drawing his 
teeth across the tree at right angles to the 
vertical claw marks. 

The cubs soon learned that these lone, 
marked trees were bear post offices, and that 
it was the duty of every he-bear of any real 
bearhood to leave a message there with tooth 
and claw for friend and foe to read. 


HEN September came again the family 

found themselves ranging far to the 
north, in a country which the cubs had 
never seen before. There they saw in the 
soft moss the deep marks of great splay 
hoofs, while here and there the bark of the 
striped maple was torn off in long strips 
seven or eight feet from the ground and 
always on only one side, so that the half- 
peeled tree never died, as did the girdled 
trees attacked by the porcupine. 

One of the slow migrations of the moose 
folk which take place only at intervals of 
many years had set in. Drifting down from 
the far North, scattered herds had invaded 
the old bear’s northernmost range. Like the 
witch-hazel, which blooms last of all the 
shrubs, the love moon of the moose rises in 
the fall. The males of that folk take very 
hardly the stress and strain of courtship. 
Bad-tempered at the best, a bull moose is 
a devil unchained in September. As the 
hunter’s moon waxes in the frosty sky he 
neither rests, eats nor sleeps, but wanders 
night and day through the woods in search 
of a mate. Woe be to man or beast who 
meets him then! 

As the afterglow died out at the end of 
one of the shortening September days, the 
bear family heard faintly from a far-away 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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Can you resist the temptation to make and serve this de- 
licious Chocolate Layer Cake or wholesome, appetizing 
iUimolncree amb mRmCoRIUmvemel(onimbcebmre) |e) muncmuualslamelnenetic 


ROYAL powaet 
Absolutely Pure 


Royal contains no alum- Leaves no bitter taste 
Never disturbs digestion 


Mailed free on request — Royal Cook Book containing recipes for all kinds of 
cooking — also a very useful little book, “55 Ways to Save Eggs. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 100 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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of wool— 


HAT a harum-scarum life the 

children lead them—the cun- 

ning wool things. Rolled over 
and over in thedirt andsnow! Under the 
sled as often as on it! Grimy little hands 
wiped all over them! 


But it’s all in the fan. And nobody 
cares—not even mother any longer. She 
knows that the dirtiest, soppingest little 
teddy bear suit can be all soft and white 
again to finish the snowman tomorrow. 


No little woolen is allowed to go around 
looking soiled. Small sister’s merry 


LUX WAS ESPECIALLY MADE FOR ALL THESE 


Silk Gloves Sweaters 
Silk Underwear Blankets 
Negligées Counterpanes 


Collars and Cuffs 
Fine Blouses 
Babies’ Flannels 


Corsets ‘PP 
Washable Spats (7 ‘4 
Men’s Silk Shirts , 
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striped sweater is bright as a new pepper- 
mint stick. And the very minute a plump 
legging or a long, winding muffler begins 
to lose its perky freshness—plop! It goes 
into the bubbly Lux suds and comes out 
fuzzy and fluffy and cozy again. 


Lux comes in delicate transparent 
flakes that melt the minute they touch 
hot water and whisk into a big rich 
lather. No harsh rubbing of soap on 
tender fibres, and then more rubbing to 
get the soap and dirt out! Just dipping 
up and down and squeezing of the suds 
through the soiled parts. The finest wool- 


Mufflers, caps and mittens—whole little suits 


soft and light after any number of washings 


ens, the daintiest colors can be cleansed 
in the pure Lux suds repeatedly. 


The children’s warm play clothes and 
underwoolens, your sport things—they 
need not shrink and thicken. Launder 
them this year the gentle Lux way and 
keep them always soft and fluffy. 


Lux won’t injure any fabric, or cause 
any color to run, that pure water alone 
won’t harm. 


Your grocer, druggist, or department 
store has Lux.—Lever Bros Co., Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


TO WASH ALL KINDS OF WOOLENS 


Whisk Lux to a lather in very hot water—two tablespoonfuls to 


a gallon. Add cold water until lukewarm. Swish garment about 
in suds. Squeeze the suds through, do not rub. Rinse in three ; 

: ; : : eer Chiffons 
lukewarm waters, dissolving a little Lux in the last rinsing. Squeeze 
water out—never wring. Dry in the shade. Spread sweaters on 


a towel. 


Organdies 


LUX WAS ESPECIALLY MADE FOR ALL THESE 


Table Linens 

Crépes de Chine Fine Curtains 

Silk Overhangings 
Batistes Lingerie Pillow Cases 
Laces Cretonnes 

Damasks Silk Stockings 
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A Cup of Coffee-And a Sandwich 


By Elizabeth H. Bohn 


Sandwich Illustrations and Recipes by Harriet Ellsworth Coates 


OW not to make a cup of coffee re- 

quires many more emphatic direc- 

tions than the simple instructions 
necessary to produce a good cup of the bev- 
erage. The most perfectly developed quali- 
ties of coffee are daily unrecognizable upon 
the tables of the great thajority of coffee 
drinkers because the commonly practiced 
methods of brewing are glaring'examples of 
how not to do it. And because the coffee 
drinker ultimately decides the fate of every 
brand, coffee manufacturers in the United 
States, some time ago, demanded a scientific 
research of the brewing question, which re- 
vealed the fact that there did not 
exist any exact knowledge of good 
coffee brewing. 

The fundamental principles of 
right brewing proved to be so Nf 
extremely simple that their very 
simplicity seemingly had led to 
many errors in complicated ef- 
forts and devices. 

Mr. Edward Aborn, the well- 
known coffee expert and one of 
the pioneers in the movement to 
improve coffee-making methods, 
believes that cataloguing the chief 
coffee-making sins will save many 
a breakfast table from unneces- 
sary depression and bring the 
joy and strength contained in the : 
glorious drink which every cup of | 
coffee should be. His “‘don’ts”’: 


{ 
Coffee Don’ts 


ie regard your roasted 
coffee berry as raw material. 
It has been thoroughly cooked 
over a hot fire and contains all the 
flavor and aroma perfected. 

Don’t boil, stew or steep it and 
make a cooked-over, deadened 
concoction out of fresh, fragrant 
aromatic oils which are ready for 
perfect infusion instantly upon 
the thorough opening of the cells 
by efficient grinding. 

Don’t hold to the delusion that 
boiling brings out any good flavor. 
The coarse fibrous structure of 
the berry contains undesirable 
elements and in long brewing the 
choicest qualities of the coffee are 
lost. Treat coffee grounds as 
dregs exhausted of their value. 
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Vegetable-Salad Sandwiches 


_ Don’t wilt your coffee by allow- 

Ing it tostand ground. Grinding 
opens the berry, exposing its deli- 
cate and elusive flavor elements, 
which immediately begin losing 
their value. Don’t expectafresh 
“‘alive-and-present” flavor from 
a “dead-and-gone” stale granu- 
lation. The nearer the mill is to 
the pot the better, with minutes, 
not hours, between grinding and 
brewing, 

Don’t disobey the vital, funda- v 
mental law of grinding, which is, 
the finer the grind, the quicker 
and greater is the absorption of 
flavor and color when the water is added. 
The grinding rule is absolute and applies to 
every method of brewing. “Too weak” and 

too strong” are complaints more often 
due to the grind than to the coffee itself. 

Don’t ever lay the evil of muddy coffee 
to any conceivable cause except the misuse 
of granulation. By ineffective straining, fine 
particles are left in solution because of poor 
sieves and filter materials. The poorest 
grade of coffee will make clear coffee if 
rightly handled. 

Don’t fail to adapt your granulation to the 
brewing equipment. “ Don’t allow the grind 
to vary; your brew will vary with it. 

Don’t prolong contact of the grounds 
with the water, for this extracts undesirable 






elements. Don’t blame that sharp, acrid, 
tanninlike flavor upon the coffee itself, when it 
is the work of your own hands. If you must 
use a percolator, don’t prolong the percola- 
tion, and if you cannot be cured of using a 
“pot on the stove’”’ coffeepot, have mercy 
in the time you allow the grounds and water 
to cook together. Discover the magic re- 
sults of pouring boiling water through very 
fine coffee held in a muslin filter and you 
will use no other method. Don’t use either 
too coarse a weave or one so heavy as to 
retard the flow of the water through the 
ground coffee. Don’t use too small a filter 
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A Tasty Rarebit \e af 


Sandwich y, 





These Sandwiches are Hearty, Strongly Flavored 
Ones of the Kind Men Like to Eat 


RAREBIT SANDWICH. Slice bread and cut it 
into rounds with a large biscuit cutter. Put half a 
cupful of milk into a saucepan. When it boils, add 
two cupfuls of grated cheese. Stir until the cheese 
is melted, season with salt and cayenne pepper, add 
the beaten yolks of two eggs, and pour over the 
rounds of bread. Sprinkle paprika over. Serve hot. 


VEGETABLE-SALAD SANDWICHES. Rub a 
salad bow] with a clove of garlic and place in it finely 
shredded, crisp, tender leaves of lettuce; add string 
beans, beets, potatoes and celery root, which have 
been previously boiled and cut into dice; mix with 
stiff mayonnaise dressing and spread on buttered 
bread cut into triangle shapes. Garnish each sand- 
wich with quartered slices of tomato. 


BREADED PORK-CHOP SANDWICHES. Bone 
and dip fresh pork chops into a soft batter. Fry them 
in hot fat; drain, and cover with slices of onions, and 
place between slices of bread. Serve hot. Garnish 
with crisp radishes. 


HOT HAM-AND-EGG SANDWICHES. Toast 
slices of bread on both sides; spread with mustard 
butter, cover with a slice of fried ham and cover the 
ham with a slice of toast ; on top of this place a fried 
egg. Serve hot. Garnish with parsley. 


bag, causing a delayed drip, and don’t ever 
commit the cardinal sin of stirring the grounds 
with the water to accelerate the drip, thus 


causing an overextraction. Don’t miss the 
truth that rapid absorption is obtained with 
a very fine grind, and that beauty of flavor 
is produced by a quick but thorough pen- 
etration of very finely ground coffee by water 
at the full boiling point. 

Don’t use water under the boiling point 
on coffee in any way. Water at the galloping 
point only extracts the coffee values. Don’t 
consider steam or bubbles as proof of boil- 
ing. Wait for the gallop. 

Don’t heat up or cook the liquid after the 
brew is made. Don’t put it directly on a 
stove. A perfect flavor is ruined by cooking 


the finished brew. Keep it hot as in a double 
boiler over a slow fire, without cooking. 

Don’t chill the brew by allowing it to stand 
or by pouring it into unheated vessels or 
cups. The oils will rise to the surface and 
the infusion is spoiled by chilling. 

Don’t put coffee into metal if you have 
glazed earthenware or china vessels. Metal 
and coffee are sworn enemies. Drop a piece 
of iron into coffee liquid and note results. 

Don’t put away any vessel which has been 
used for coffee until every crevice, corner, 
tube, sieve hole and wali has been cleaned 
thoroughly. Coffee is organic matter and 

decomposes if exposed to the 
spores of the air. 


od Don’t ever dry filter cloths or 


bags. Keep them wet. Use them 
wet. Wash them out thoroughly 
in cold water and submerge them 
in clean, cold water in a covered 
glass until next used. A common 
cause of ill-flavored coffee is the 
well-intended custom of washing 
out cloth drip bags and putting 
them out in the sun, thoroughly 
exposed to the destructive spores. 
Submerged in water they are 
sealed from the air and will keep 
sweet for a considerable time. 
Cotton cloth is the purest of ma- 
terials and, rightly used, makes 
an ideal coffee filter. 


if Homemade American Coffee 


t tT average American does 

; not asa rule like strong coffee. 
One well-rounded tablespoonful 
of very finely ground coffee to one 
standard measuring cupful of boil- 
ing water are the usual propor- 
tions for homemade coffee. Place 
the coffee in a muslin filter bag and 
pour the water over it, letting the 
beverage drip into a clean, warm 
pot. Keep it hot by surrounding 
the pot with boiling hot water. 
Remove the cloth and grounds as 
soon as the water runs through. 


Turkish Coffee. When an aro- 
matic cup of coffee is wanted, fresh 
water is measured in a cup, demi- 
tasse size, and the requisiteamount 
is put in the coffeepot. This is 
placed over live coals to boil. In 








Breaded Pork-Chop Sandwiches 


the meantime freshly roasted cof- 
fee is ground as fine as flour in a 
small brass mill. When the water 
is boiling, the powdered coffee is 
added, allowing one heaping tea- 
spoonful to a cupful of water. 
The brewing is continued until it 
looks frothy. Serve at once. 


French Coffee. In France the 
o housewife roasts her own coffee. 

ia Before grinding the coffee berries, 

she heats them until their aroma 
penetrates the room, 
A French coffeepot is in two 
parts, the lower portion receiving 
the boiling liquid after it has filtered through 
the grounds on the top. Before using, it is 
rinsed out with boiling water, 

For genuine café au lait (coffee mixed with 
milk) one to one and one-half heaping table- 
spoonfuls of finely ground coffee mixed with 
one-quarter to one-third of a tablespoonful 
of powdered chicory is allowed for a cup. 
This mixture is packed in the upper container 
of the coffeepot. Freshly boiled water is 
slowly poured over it several times. 

To the steaming hot coffee add hot milk 
in sufficient quantity to suit the individual 
taste, the proportion usually being one part 
of hot milk to one part of coffee. The café- 
au-lait cup in which this is served is almost 
twice the size of the American breakfast cup. 
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Devoted to 
Home Betterment 


ROM time to time I shall 

use this corner to talk to 
the thoughtful, progressive 
readers of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


If you are interested in new 
ideas for serving more attrac- 
tive and more economical sal- 
adsand desserts, youareinvited 
to write me for suggestions. 
Naturally, we will talk about 
the wonders of Knox Spar- 
kling Gelatine, its endless uses 
and economy, many of which, 
perhaps, you do not know. 

For instance: By combining a can 
of salmon with a cupful of rice and a 
tablespoonful of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine—it has been my experience 
that the salmon will make twice as 
many servings as when served alone. 
Try this delicious Salmon and Rice 
Loaf. You will be delighted not only 
with its appetizing appearance but 
with its economical features as well. 





SALMON RICE LOAF 


1 tablespoonful of Knox 
parkling Gelatine 

Y cupful of cold water 

|! teaspoonful of salt 
Yy teaspoonful of pepper 

t can of salmon 

1 cupful of cooked rice 
¥%, cupful of milk 

1 tablespoonful of melted butter 


Soften the gelatine in the cold water and 
dissolve by adding the hot milk. Add the 
seasonings, salmon, rice and butter. Pour 
into a wet mold and let stand until set. 
This may be served cold on lettuce as a 
salad or with a hot tomato sauce in place of 
meat at dinner. 


Note: Any other fish or meat may be used in 
place of salmon, 


KNOX 
the ““4-to-1” Gelatine 


Did you know that experts call Knox 
the “‘4-to-1” Gelat‘ne? That is be- 
cause it goes four times farther than 
ready-prepared packages which serve 
only six people, compared to twenty- 
four servings which you get from 
one package of Knox. 


Mrs. Knox Special Home Service 


If you would like to know how to 
have a greater variety of economical 
desserts and salads for your home 
table, or know the secret of making 
left-overs into new and attractive 
dishes, write me for my recipe books 
“Food Economy” and “‘Dainty Des- 
serts”, which I will send you free of 
charge if you will tell me the name 
of your grocer. 


MRS. CHARLES B. KNOX 


KNOX GELATINE 
113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 






**Whenever 
a recipe 
calls for 
Gelatine— 
it means 


KNOX”’ 
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This package ari N° of 
contains an Ah 
envelope of pure 
Lemon Flavor 

patos 8 GELATIN 
venience of the pa : | 
busy housewife CHARLES B KW TINE COLINC. 
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Be Well 


Why Not? 


E free from nagging ailments! Weigh 
what you should weigh! Have a perfect 
figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! Bea 

source of inspiration to your friends. In other 
words, LIVE 

When all vital organs are doing their proper 
work, and you stand and breathe correctly, 
disease germs, grippe and colds have little hold 
oO 






































n you. 

I have helped 92,000 refined, intellectual 
women regain health and good figures. I have 
taught them how to keep well. Why not you? 
You can devote just a few minutes a day in 
your room to following scientific, hygienic prin- 
ciples of health which I direct to suit your 
particular needs, and 


You can weigh exactly what you should 


I KNOW it. I have reduced the weight of 40,000 
women and increased the weight of 40,000 more. 
I can do the same for you and at the same time 
strengthen every vital organ. My work has grown- 
in favor because results are quick, natural, scientific 
and appeal to common sense. 


Don’t envy the friend who has a 
wonderful figure. Perfect your own. 
You can, and you will look a lot 
better in a modest dress if you carry 
it well than in an expensive gown 
with a poor figure. 

I want to help you to realize 
that your heaith lies almost en- 
tirely in your own hands and 
that you CAN reach your ideal 
in figure and poise. 


Judge what I can do for you by 
what I have done for others. 


The most progressive physicians 
are my friends. Their wives and 
daughters are my pupils. Medical 
/: magazines advertise my work. 


Write me about yourself. I will 
hold your letter in strict confidence 
and will tell you personally whether 
I can help your case. 









Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized 


authority on conditioning women 
as our training camps have 
conditioned our men. 


You can have a good Figure 





Here Are Extracts 
From Pupils’ Letters : 


“The other day I weighed 120 
pounds. When I first wrote you I 
weighed 106. I was so thin and 
weak and nervous and now I feel 
rested and like a new being. Every 
one tells me I look 10 years younger.”’ 


“‘You have no idea how delighted 
Iam. I have reduced 38 pounds in 
three months and every one says I 
look so much better. My nerves 
and heart are so much stronger.” 

“T have been lifted out of the low, 
nervous, depressed state I was in. 
Father says your course is worth 
$1,000 to me.”’ 

“Just think! I have not had a 
pill or cathartic since I began, and 
I used to take one every night.”’ 

“TI have not had a cold since 
starting.” 

“My circulation is improved, 
my digestion is better and my com- 
plexion is very much better.” 








Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait, you may forget 
it. I will send you free my valuable booklet on health, telling you 
how to stand, walk and breathe correctly. (7) 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 36, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 









































You need not have 
callouses on your 
feet 


Calloused, aching, burning, 
tired feet are caused by some 
of the bones of the foot being | 
forced down from their natural 
arched formation, until they = 
press upon tender nerves and 
flesh beneath. Immediate and 
permanent relief may be ob- 
tained by wearing in your shoes 


Wizard Adjustable 
Leather Appliances 


These contain overlapping 
pockets with pliable inserts 
that gently and gradually raise 
the sagging bones to original 
position and comfortably sup- 
port them. This adjustable 
principle is found only in all- 


leather 
r)) ‘ 
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foot troubles are relieved. 


shoe stores, 
and the name of the “ Wizard”’ dealer near you. 


Wizard Foot Appliance Co. 
1691 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Foot experts, skilled in the Wizard System, are found in most 
department stores and surgical supply houses 
everywhere. See your shoe dealer, or write for our Free Booklet 






















Adjustable Foot Appliances 


By them, callouses, fallen arches, run-over heels, and other 
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Blackbear 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


hillside a short bellowing: ‘‘Oh-ah! oh-ah! 
oh-ah!” 

Suddenly, not two hundred yards away on 
a hardwood ridge, came back a long, ring- 
ing, mooing call which sounded like ‘‘ Who- 
are-you! Who-are-you!”’ It was the answer 
of the cow moose to her distant, would-be 
lover. 

At the sound the ears of the great bear 
pricked up and his deep-set, little eyes 
twinkled fiercely in the fading light. Without 
a sound he shambled swiftly into the swamp 
toward the call. 

Hesitating for a moment, Mother Bear 
followed him, and close behind her trailed 
the usual procession. 

The frost in the air and the call, vibrant 
and pulsing with warm life, had made the 
old bear hungry for fresh meat. Unfortu- 
nately for him, as he approached the little 
ridge, a tiny breeze sprang up. As the sen- 
sitive nostrils of the young cow moose caught 
the scent of danger she drifted away into the 
woods like a shadow and was gone. 

When the bear reached the ridge he could 
not be convinced that she had escaped. 
Everywhere lingered the warm, delicious 
scent, so fresh that his great jaws dripped as 
he glided silently and swiftly through the 
thickets. Then as he hunted, suddenly, 
silently a vast bulk heaved into view, loom- 
ing high and huge and black above the 
saplings and against the last red streak of 
the darkening sky. 

The cubs shrank close to their mother, 
and she discreetly retired into the far back- 
ground as into the clearing strode an enor- 
mous black beast with a brown head and 
white legs, while a long tassel of hair swung 
pendent from its throat. Seven feet high at 
the shoulder and more than ten ‘eet from 
tail to muzzle, the antlers of the gre: + bull 
moose measured seven feet from tip tv tip. 
With their vast, flat, palmated spread with 
eight curved, sharp prongs in front, a strong 
man could not have carried them. Yet the 
moose switched them as easily as a girl might 
settle her hat with a toss of her head. 


A THE sight of the prowling black bear 
all the devilish temper of the thwarted, 
seeking, brooding bull broke loose. His deep- 
set, wicked little eyes burned red, and with a 
roaring bellow he whirled up his vast bulk 
over the bear. 

Ordinarily the bear would not have waited 
for any trouble with a bull moose in the 
month of September. To-night, however, 
he was on his own range. Behind him 
watched his mate and his cubs. The moose 
was a stranger and a trespasser. Moreover, 
the blood hunger had seized upon the bear, 
and a bear that sees red is one of the most 
dangerous opponents on earth. Throwing 
himself back upon his massive haunches, he 
prepared for a fight to the finish. 

A moose more experienced in bear ways 
would have relied chiefly on his antlers, 
whose sharp, twisted prongs would cut and 
tear, while the immense flat plates of spread- 
ing horn were shields against any effec- 
tive counterstroke. But this particular bull 
moose had never before met any opponent 
other than a moose who would await his 
attack and did not know what a deadly in- 
fighter a bear is. His only thought was to 
settle the battle before the other could 
escape. 

With a bellowing squeal of rage he pivoted 
on his hind legs and struck two pile-driving 
blows one after the other with his ponderous 
keen-edged hoofs. Such a blow would have 
disemboweled a wolf or killed a man or even 
have shattered the huge bulk of another 
moose, if once they had landed full and fair. 
Just as the moose struck, the bear slipped 
forward and, sudden as the smashing leads 
came, they were not so swift as the lightning- 
like parries. As each deadly hoof came whiz- 
zing down, it was met at its side by a deft 
snap of a powerful, shaggy forearm, and 


glanced harmlessly off the bear’s mighty 


shoulders. 

The force of the leads and the drive of the 
parries threw the bull off his balance, and 
for a moment he staggered forward on his 
knees, pushing against the ground with 
antlers and forelegs to regain his balance. 


"ho tiny tick of time was all that the 
old bear needed. With the dreadful, 
coughing roar that a bear gives when fighting 
for his life, he pivoted toward the right on his 
humped-up haunches. Swinging back his 
enormous left paw, armed with a cestus of 
steel-like claws, he delivered the crashing, 
smashing swing that only a bear can give, 
one of the most terrible blows known to 
beast or man. Every ounce of strength in 
the ridged forepaw, every atom of force 
and spring from the coiled masses of humped 


muscles of the enormous hind quarters went 
into that mighty blow. 

It landed full and fair on the long neck 
just back of the flat cheek bone. The weight 
of the moose approached a ton. Yet that 
dreadful, shattering smash whirled the great 
head around like a feather. There was a 
snap, a rending crack, and the whole vast 
beast toppled over on his side and with one 
long, convulsive shudder lay dead, its neck 
broken under the impact of that terrible 
counter! 

The old bear rolled forward, but the black 
bulk never quivered; and he towered over 
his fallen foe, still the king of his range. 


LL that fall the five kept together. Then 
one day in November their leader dis- 
appeared. Mother Bear showed no anxiety, 
for she knew that late to bed and early to 
rise is the motto of all he-bears and that her 
mate had left her only because he intended 
to stay up for weeks after his family were 
asleep for the winter. 

Far up on the mountainside the four re- 
maining bears found a dry cave with a tiny 
entrance and spent the winter there together. 
When spring came again the cubs were cubs 
no longer. Without Mother Bear’s bulk or 
shagginess, yet all three of them were sleek, 
powerful, full-grown bears instead of the 
sprawly, leggy cubs of the season before. 

Brownie was still the largest; but Spotty, 
the starved, whimpering little cub of a year 
ago, was a close second to him. Not so 
massive nor so powerful, yet she had a supple, 
sure swiftness that made her his equal in 
their unceasing hunts for food. Hurry as he 
would, a slim black nose with a silver spot 
near the end would often be thrust in just 
ahead of him. There must have been some 
charm about that silver spot, because Brownie 
never became angry, although usually any 
interference with a bear’s food means fight. 

_The weeks wore on toward summer, and 
Blackie became every day more snappish. 
She growled if Brownie came near her. 
Mother Bear also began to develop a temper. 
Then came a warm night in late spring when 
both Blackie and Spotty disappeared. 
Brownie sniffed and searched and hunted, 
but no trace of either of them could he find. 

As the days lengthened into June, the old 
bear became restless and more and more 
irritable. One day in the middle of the 
month she wandered back and forth, feeding 
but little, and so cross that Brownie fol- 
lowed her only at a safe distance. He too 
was uneasy and unhappy. Something, he 
knew not what, was lacking in his life. 

The late twilight faded, and a great, 
honey-colored mcon came up and made the 
woods so bright that the veeries began to 
sing again their strange, rippling chords, as 
if the night wind were blowing across golden 
harp strings. There before them in a little 
glade suddenly towered the black figure of 
a giant bear. 


ITH a little whicker Mother Bear 

moved forward to meet her mate, and a 
moment later led the way toward the dim, 
green fastnesses of the forest. Poor, untact- 
ful, unhappy Brownie started to follow as 
of old. Both of them growled at him so 
fiercely that he stopped in his tracks. 

As he watched them disappear into the 
fragrant dark he felt that the whole Round 
Table was dissolved. Never again would the 
little family that had been so happy together 
be united. He turned and plunged into a 
near-by thicket and hurried away lonely and 
unhappy. 

For long he followed a faint trail until it 
widened into a green circle where some for- 
gotten charcoal pit had stamped its seal 
forever upon the forest. The air was heavy 
with the drugged perfume of chestnut tassels 
and the fragrance of wild grape, sweetest of 
all the perfumes on earth. 

Then under the honeymoon of June in the 
center of the tiny circle there was standing 
before him a lithe, black figure with a silver 
spot showing at the end of her slim, tilted 
nose, and all at once Brownie knew what his 
life had lacked. 

For long and long the two looked at each 
other and he was lonely and unhappy no 
more, Then slowly, slowly, the silver spot 
moved away ahead of him toward the 
fragrant dark of the deep woods. 

As he followed he stopped and rumbled 
out dreadful warnings to a large number of 
imaginary bears to beware that silver spot. 
While the veeries, whose heartstrings are 
a lute, sang in the thicket and a little owl 
crooned a love song from overhead, and the 
last of the hylas piped like pyxies from far 
away, the two followed the path of their 
honeymoon until it was lost in the depths 
of that night of love. 
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feeling of loyal respect and profound admira- 
tion for its parents, it did find genuine love 
and companionship in the nurse. 

The women of those former ages were 
merely girls, yet generally capable and al- 
ways brave. The wife of Hosokawa Tadaoki, 
once guarding her castle during her hus- 
band’s absence, was surrounded by the 
forces of his bitterest enemy. Knowing the 
master to be away, this enemy demanded the 
wife and children as hostages. Rather than 
suffer this humiliation, the wife killed her 
two children and, setting fire to the castle, 
died herself among its ruins. Thus she saved 
the honor of her husband. This is a typical 
warrior’s wife of ancient Japan. 


The Emperor’s Rebuke 


LITTLE over two hundred years ago 

Hidetada, the second of the Tokugawa 
dynasty, was reigning in Japan, while his 
father, Leyasu, was retiring. Hidetada had 
two boys, the younger of whom was the favor- 
ite of both his wife and himself. He secretly 
vowed to put his second son upon the next 
Shogun seat. Lady Kasuga, the trusted 
nurse and tutor of the heir, was greatly 
troubled. Finally she begged a few months’ 
absence under the pretense of a pilgrim trip, 
and went to the province of Suruga for a 
secret interview with Leyasu. She told him 
of the rumor and the disloyal partiality 
shown to the younger brother. This resulted 
in a sudden visit by Leyasu to the capital. 
Upon his arrival he immediately summoned 
his two grandsons. 

At one end of the huge reception room 
was a slightly raised platform upon which 
Leyasu sat, with Hidetada and his wife in the 
rear. Rows and rows of gorgeously arrayed 
courtiers sat with lowered heads. The doors 
were thrown open and the two little boys 
clad in richly colored brocade bowed low. 

When they heard the words “Come 
nearer,” both arose, when their grandfather’s 
voice rang stern and forbidding through the 
silent court: “Remember your position, 
younger one.” 

With embarrassment the younger sank to 
the floor, while the heir with bowed head 
slowly glided over the white mats toward the 
seat of his grandfather. He was presented 
with a lacquer tray full of cakes from Leyasu’s 
own hand, who stroked his grandson’s head 
and reminded him that he must develop a 
character worthy of a Shogun. Thus the 
proper position of the heir and younger 
brother was made clear before the court, and 
a possible future complication averted. 

Later, when the boy became Shogun, his 
faithful nurse, whose word wasalways heeded, 
became intrusted with all the responsibilities 
of inside court life. She was interviewed by 
Gomizuo Emperor and given the highest 
rank that any Japanese woman can receive. 
Lady Kasuga will be remembered as a woman 
always dutiful and as strong as iron. 


The Japanese Women of Recent Times 


5 brings us to the women of more re- 
cent years—that is the women before 
and after the Restoration period, sixty to 
seventy years ago. They were somewhat like 
the Greek women of Lord Byron’s passage: 
“They ought to mind home and be well fed 
and clothed, but not to mix in society. Well 
educated, too, in religion, but to read neither 
poetry nor politics—nothing but books of 
piety and cookery. Music, drawing, danc- 
ings, also a little gardening, also plowing 
now and then.” 

Mrs. Emily James Putnam’s phrase, “Her 
uselessness is her use,” is a very good por- 
trait of the Japanese woman of those days. 
In the upper classes, when but a child of 
fourteen or fifteen, she went to her mansion 
asits mistress and sovereign. The mere name 
“mistress”? means “honorable interior,” or 
“honorable kitchen.” Like the Greek woman 
she was well fed and clothed, and she did 
not mix in the society of her husband’s ac- 
quaintances. She minded her home and her 
children. 

She was well educated according to the 
time and custom, having a little knowledge 
of religious books and Confucius. But un- 
like the Greek woman she was skilled in the 
art of poetry. She knew nothing of politics. 
Nor did she know anything of gardening and 
plowing, for these were left to the skillful 
hands of the gardener. But corresponding 
to this was the art of flower arranging and 
“bonseki,” an art of forming miniature gar- 
dens with sand and pebbles. 

She was accomplished in playing on the 
koto, and was required to possess a knowl- 
edge of brush and ink drawing, for this 
helped cultivate good taste. She was taught 
the art of dancing in early childhood, as it 
gave grace to the growing girl. Every well 
bred girl was required to be familiar with all 
these accomplishments. In addition, she 
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must know a bit of fencing, for though she 
had many to protect her, officially she was 
mistress of the home and, in her husband’s 
absence, had the entire responsibility of the 
mansion. ea. 

Thus the young girl assumed the’ task of 
mistress and sovereign. Of course there was 
little actual work, but, as a matter’ of form, 
she supervised all. She scarcely knew her 
husband, for even after marriage there were 
but few chances to see him. He might hold 
political or social functions at home, but she 
only once during the evening would appear 
to welcome the guests in proper formality. 
She did not remain, for the entertaining was 
left in charge of waitresses. 

In this way husband and wife lived in sepa- 
rate worlds, she surrounded by her responsi- 
bilities and he by his. Yet she was far 
from being his slave. Indeed, she possessed 
wider freedom in her little world than he 
in his. 


They are Slowly Learning Western Ways 


Bhan comes the Japanese woman of this 
present century. This woman has prob- 
lems to face which were spared the woman of 
the peaceful bygone days. The influence of 
European thought and custom is conflicting 
with the old civilization of Japan. The tides 
of the old and new are mingling in a struggle 
for a wise medium. At one time during the 
middle reign of the late emperor the senti- 
ments of Japan were divided into two vastly 
differing classes—that of the strictly old- 
fashioned and that of the superficial imita- 
tion of so-called “foreign ways.” Like all 
experiments of this type the latter proved 
injurious. And even now its effects exist, 
although with a more intelligent understand- 
ing of western customs they now are more 
absurd than harmful. 

One of the earliest experiments of the 
western world was about 1886, when there 
was a mad fashion for European costume. 
The late empress ordered dresses for court 
from Berlin. There were cheap imitations 
everywhere, and soon the streets were 
crowded with women and children wearing 
strange apparel, much of which was far from 
being European and still farther from being 
Japanese. This craze soon died away, for 
the Japanese are ready to adopt new ideas, 
but quick to discard undesirable things. 

As a race, as I have said, the Japanese are 
quick to comprehend foreign ways. And 
yet to them the position of American women 
is absolutely incomprehensible. Such state- 
ments as: ‘‘ American women are worshiped 
as goddesses” and “They say that American 
men are slaves to the women” are frequent 
utterances in conversation. When a Japa- 
nese comes to this country the treatment of 
women is the first thing he notices. He 
looks rather scornfully at the gentlemen 
who walk along the street, always on the 
outer side, often carrying wrap or bundle. 
To him they seem like guards or attendants. 

Only in recent years in Japan has it been 
considered good form for husband and wife 
to be seen walking side by side in public, not 
because the woman was inferior, but because 
it was the custom. When a Japanese man 
hears an American husband ask his wife’s 
consent before smoking he pities him as a 
much abused man, for in Japan the husband 
is the master of his house and as a matter of 
course does as he pleases. 


A Change in Their Home Life Coming 


Bu slowly the Japanese man penetrates 
through the outer layer of custom and 
recognizes the genuine woman of America. 
He sees how she, though in a different way 
from a Japanese woman, plans for the com- 
fort of herhome. He sees the two enjoy their 
happiness together, and in no time vaguely 
realizes that she also shares her husband’s 
troubles. And he envies the genuine com- 
panionship which to him has been denied. 
In the future of Japan there will be a change, 
for even now the Japanese husband and wife 
are beginning to realize that to share each 
other’s burdens is much easier and happier 
than for each to carry his own separately. 


A few years ago a man, in giving a large 
dinner, would invite his friends to a public 
restaurant and engage public entertainers, 
known as “geisha.” These girls played the 
part of hostesses, just as the American wife 
and daughters do at a home dinner in Amer- 
ica. But to-day a Japanese man frequently 
gives his dinners at home. No geisha are 
present, and his wife and children, though 
they may not remain throughout the func- 
tion, appear now. and then. Maybe the 
daughter will play on the koto (harp) or 
assist in some way in entertaining. 

Thus the home life of the Japanese woman 
is growing more and more like that of 
western countries. But, of course, like a 
growing child, it must advance slowly, gain- 
ing very gradually the knowledge and ex- 
pression of western ideas. 


Japan’s Marriage System Improving 


| ie WAS only forty to fifty years ago that 
a girl was considered masculine and un- 
womanly if she were able to read or write 
beyond a few poems, but all girls of to-day 
from families of middle class and up receive 
a high-school education, the studies of which 
are the same as in America. 

The bride of to-day is rarely less than 
eighteen years of age, and frequently twenty- 
two or twenty-three. She usually knows her 
husband-to-be. Often she knows him per- 
sonally, for it is not considered improper 
after the betrothal for the two young people 
to become better acquainted. 

Each year Japan is progressing in regard 
to her marriage system. In the lower classes, 
where there is no bondage of tradition and 
family system, marriage is the result of 
mutual liking as it is in America. Therefore 
the coolies who live in humble huts and bear 
their burdens together are the happiest people 
in Japan. 

An American gentleman said to me, speak- 
ing of marriage-in Japan: “Well, if it were 
I, I think I would marry the first strong, 
husky, servant girl that came along. She 
could keep house for me, and I would feed 
and keep her and see that she wanted noth- 
ing. As far as I can see, that is about all a 
Japanese marriage is.” 

“But,” I replied rather indignantly, “in 
that case you would be but employing a 
lifelong, wageless housekeeper.” 

Yet when I think it over to myself I can- 
not blame my friend’s sentiment upon this 
subject. He does not understand the situa- 
tion and the people. 

The Japanese girl has been taught from 
the early years of childhood to prepare her- 
self for marriage. 

She looks forward to it as the most im- 
portant thing in life and, as she never comes 
in contact with men until she is married, 
naturally the first man that she becomes ac- 
quainted with, if he is at all kind and agree- 
able, she is willing to respect and admire. 

After all, I wonder if the American mar- 
riage is not pretty much a gambling game. 
For marriage, even with love at heart, may 
end in a sad failure, if made without judg- 
ment and considered plan. From my own 
observation I know that western marriages 
are based generally upon mutual love and 
mutual consent to live together. Of course 
that is proper, yet according to the eyes of 
old-fashioned Japanese people such marriage 
is but mating as animals, uncivilized and 
lacking totally in the supreme idea of duty 
to gods and ancestors, which is the core of all 
Japanese marriages. 

Are divorces in this country fewer than 
in Japan? 


Noted Women of Japan’s New Era 


IKE the woman of the west, so is the 
modern Japanese woman progressing in 
thought and action. She is far from a doll- 
like creature within a silk-lined box. In fact, 
a great many are active workers, whose 
names stand out in strong relief amidst our 
quiet womanhood. Miss Shimoda has had 
honors bestowed upon her by the late em- 
peror. She is a woman whose opinions are 
respected in the educational world. The 








AN AUTHORITY ON FASHIONS 

fs THE head of the new Fashion Department to be started in the forth- | 
| coming February issue of THe Lapigs’ Home Journal, Mr. Harry | 
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reedom of Japanese Women 


recent Mrs. dirooka, known as the “Iron 
Woman,” was a financier who influenced 
greatly the business world of Japan. 

Mrs. Yajima, widely known for her reform 
work, has been received by the emperor. It 
is said that she is the only woman in Japan 
whose telephone calls will be replied to per- 
sonally by every member of parliament. 

When she presented her pleas for the 
*one-man-one-woman” law to be passed, 
the handmaid system was still observed in 
the court. 

That day, it is said, she wore beneath her 
outer garment the white death robe, ready 
for the fate which so often comes to the 
pioneer of reform. 

Miura Tamaki, to the surprise and horror 
of her conservative family, calmly decided 
upon a stage career. She was shunned by 
friends and made sport of by the general 
public, but she persistently fought her way 
through storms of criticism and now, as the 
prima donna, Madam Miura, justly holds 
the respect and admiration of half the world. 

Ritsu Mori’s father is a prominent man of 
parliament, and she herself is a graduate 
of one of Japan’s most aristocratic girls’ 
schools. 

Upon her entrance to a stage career at the 
Imperial Theater her name was canceled 
from the school’s alumnz list, but, heedless 
of the world, she has climbed to the position 
of leading actress of the day, the first woman 
actor Japan has ever recognized. 

Thus there are many women in many 
classes who are becoming famous, each in 
her own line, and’ who are deeply respected. 
It is the superficial woman, the one of light 
thought and faulty ambition, who is called 
a “new woman” and looked upon with 
scorn. 

She only of all Japanese women forgets 
that notwithstanding all the hurry and 
scurry of the world there is a certain gentle- 
ness which runs through the veins of every 
Japanese woman and which must never be 
allowed to die. 


High Wall Between Sexes Crumbling 


S FOR the younger girls, they do not go 

out to dances and theaters as do the 

American girls. But they have their own 
quiet pleasures. 

There are the frequent “‘family parties,” 
where all the relations come together; and 
girls have their own social meetings just as 
they do here; only young men are never 
present. However, there is one exception, 
and that is during the New Year season 
when poem-card parties are held. In every 
home where there are young people a 
brother will invite friends home with him, 
and they will enjoy an evening together. 

In the olden times an elder brother was 
looked upon with awe, but now a little sister 
informally makes requests and asks advice. 
The brother is usually undignified enough to 
enjoy helping her. Thus with each genera- 
tion, nay, each year, the high wall between 
the sexes is slowly crumbling away and the 
boys’ world and the girls’ sphere are coming 
closer together. 


Special Freedom of the Mother-in-Law 


LIEN the woman enters mother-in-law- 

hood, that is when her freedom, in the 

sense of the word as Americans use it, begins. 

Being the eldest woman, she is the honored 
one of the house. 

For the first time in her life she has no 
responsibilities, but all privileges and rights. 
She now has more control over family affairs 
than even her husband; for by this time he 
is a retired man, having given over all re- 
sponsibilities to his son. 

The mother-in-law now feels free to share 
the worries of the outside world. Her son 
seeks the confidence of his mother, and her 
wisdom often helps him solve the problems 
of his business. 

She oversees the household management 
of her son’s wife and sees that the grand- 
children are given the best education that 
can be afforded. The son talks over matters 
with his mother instead of his wife, for even 
a progressive man still hesitates to talk 
business problems to his wife, for these have 
always been considered far out of a woman’s 
realm, In this way, for the first time in her 
life, the mother becomes the companion of 
aman. This is what every Japanese wife of 
to-day wants—the companionship of her hus- 
band, the right to be confided in, the right 
to share his burdens. 

It is coming gradually, and the woman is 
ready, waiting with outstretched hands, ask- 
ing only to be given a chance. And when the 
opportunity comes she will prove capable, 
and the tides of the old and the new will 
blend together into a smooth stream that 
will slowly but surely wind its way to the 
wide sea of broader thought for all Japan. 
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The new Columbia Record Catalog brings to every 
music lover the latest news from music land. Between 
the covers of this handsome book are 488 pages of 
up-tothe-minute musical information. 
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Songs and music of all lands and all ages. 
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conveniently indexed in this complete and authorita- 
tive encyclopedia of modern music. 


This new Columbia Catalog is indispensable to 
music lovers who wish to keep their records up to date. 
Every Columbia dealer has a limited supply for distri- 
bution without charge. Be sure to get your copy. 
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Mary Minds Her Business 


“Tt seems so good to be here, calling again 
like this,” he said. “Does it remind you of 
old times the same as it does me?” 

But Mary wouldn’t follow him ixere. As 
they talked it occurred to her more than 
once that while Wally appeared to be listen- 
ing to her his thoughts were elsewhere, his 
ears attuned for other sounds. 

“‘What are you listening for?” she asked 
him once. 


E ANSWERED her with a puzzle. “ For 

the Lorelei’s song,” he said; and, going to 
the piano, he sang it, his clear, plaintive tenor 
still retaining its power to make her nose 
smart and the dumb chills to run up and 
down her back. 

She was sitting near the piano, and when 
he was through he turned around on the 
bench. ‘Have you ever been the least bit 
sorry,” he asked, “that you turned me 
down—for a business career?” 

“T didn’t turn you down,” she said. “We 
couldn’t agree on certain things; that’s all.” 

“On what, for instance?” 

“That love is the one great thing in life, 
for instance. You always said it was, espe- 
cially toa girl. And I always said there were 
other things in a woman’s life, too—that 
love shouldn’t monopolize her any more than 
it does a man.” 

“You were wrong, Mary, and you know 
you were wrong.” 

“] was right, Wally, and you know I was 
right. Because—don’t you see?—if love is 
the only thing in life and love fails, a person’s 
whole life is in ruins, and that isn’t fair.” 

“Tt’s true, though,” he answered in a low 
voice more to himself than to her. Again he 
unconsciously assumed a listening attitude. 

“Wally!” said Mary. ‘What on earth 
are you listening for?” 

Again it pleased him to answer her with a 
riddle. “Italian opera,” he said; and, turn- 
ing back to the keyboard, he began: 

‘Woman is fickle, 
False altogether, 
Moves like a feather 
Borne on the breezes.’ 

For nearly two hours they chatted and 
smiled and hummed old airs together; that 
is to say, Wally hummed them and Mary 
tried; for, as you know, she couldn’t sing. 

“Eleven o'clock !” Wally exclaimed at last. 
“That’s the first time in three months Pe 
Whatever it was, he didn’t finish it; but 
when he bade her good-by he said in a low 
voice: 

“Young lady, do you know that you 
played the very Old Ned with my life when 
you turned me down?” 

But Mary wouldn’t follow him there 
either. “Good-by, Wally,” she said. 

Just before he went down to his car she 
saw him standing on the step, his face 
turned toward the drive as though still 
listening for that distant sound, that sound 
which never came. 


, 





ye IE riddle was solved the next morning. 
Helen appeared at the office soon after 
nine o’clock, and the moment she saw Mary 

© said: “Has Wally phoned you this 
morning?” 

No,” said Mary. 

lifer cousin looked relieved. “I want you 
\o fib for me,” she said. ‘You know the 
vay the men stick together. Well, the women 
have to do it too. At dinner yesterday,” she 
continued, “Wally asked me where I was 
“oing that evening, and I told him I was 

ming over to see you. And really, dear, I 

want it at the time. Instead, a little crowd 

‘us happened to get together and we went 
» the club. Well, that was all right. But 
'\ Was nearly twelve when I got back home, 
and he looked so miserable that I hated to 

ll him I had been off enjoying myself, so I 
pretended I had been over to see you.” 

Mary blinked at the inference, but was 
00 breathless, too alarmed to speak. 

“He asked me if I got to your house 
carly, resumed Helen, “and I said: ‘Oh, 
about eight.’ And then he said: ‘What 
time did you leave Mary’s?’ and I said: ‘Oh, 
about half past eleven.’ Of course I thought 
everything was all right; but I could tell 
rom something he said this morning that 
he didn’t believe me. So if he calls you up, 
tell him that I was over at your house last 
night; will you? There’s a dear.” 

‘But I can’t,” said Mary, more breath- 
less, more alarmed than ever. “Wally was 
over himself last night; and oh, Helen, now 
I know! He was listening for your car every 
minute.” 
. Helen stared; and then she laughed, a 
augh that had no mirth in it. “I guess I 
‘an square it up somehow,” she said. “I'll 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


drop in and see Burdon for a few minutes,” 
and before her cousin knew it she was gone. 

“T’'ll speak to her when she comes out,” 
Mary told herself; but while she was trying 
to decide what to say the morning mail was 
placed on her desk and the routine of the day 
began. 

Half an hour later she heard the sound of 
Helen’s car rolling away. “She went with- 
out saying good-by,” thought Mary. ‘Oh, 
well, I'll see her again before long.” 

‘To her own surprise the events of the last 
few days worried her less than she expected. 
Having two worries to think about, each 
one tended to take her mind off the other. 
Whenever she started thinking about the ac- 
countant’s report, she presently found her- 
self wondering how Helen proposed to square 
it up with Wally. 


XX 


RCHEY came in toward noon, and Mary 
went with him to inspect a colony of 
bungalows which she was having built on 
the heights by the side of the lake. They 
climbed the hill together and began inspect- 
ing the buildings. 

“T wouldn’t mind living in one of these 
myself,” said Archey. “What are you going 
to do with them?” 

But that was a secret. Mary smiled in- 
scrutably and led the way into the kitchen. 

She herself would have called it a kitchen, 
but it was just as much a living room, a 
dining room. A Pullman table had been 
built in between two of the windows, and on 
each side of this was a settee. At the other 
end of the room was a gas range. When 
Archey opened the refrigerator door he saw 
that it could be iced from the porch. Electric- 
light fixtures hung from the ceiling and the 
walls. By the side of the range was a steam 
radiator. 

“Going to have an artists’ colony up 
here?” teased Archey; and looking around 
in admiration he repeated: ‘No, sir! I 
wouldn’t mind living in one of these houses 
myself.” 

They went into the next room—the sitting 
room proper—unusual for its big bay win- 
dow, its built-in cupboards and bookshelves. 
Then came the bathroom and three bed- 
rooms, all in true bungalow style on one floor. 

“Do you like it?” asked Mary. 

Archey nodded, afraid for the moment to 
trust himself to speak. They looked at each 
other and, almost in haste, they went out- 
side. 

“He'll never get over that trick of blush- 
ing,” thought Mary. At the end of the hall 
was a closet door with a mirror set init. She 
caught sight of her own cheeks. ‘Oh, dear!” 
she breathed to herself; “I wonder if I’m 
catching it too.” 

Once outside, Archey began talking with 
the concentration of a man who is trying to 
put his mind on something else. 

“This work up here was a lucky turn for 
some of the strikers,”’ he said. ‘‘Things are 
getting slack again now, and men are being 
laid off. Here and there I begin to hear 
the old grumbling, ‘Three thousand women 
keeping three thousand men out of jobs.’ 
So whenever I hear that, I remind them how 
you found work for a lot of the men up here; 
and then of course I tell them it was their 
own fault, going on strike in the first place 
just to get four women discharged.” 

“And even if three thousand women are 
doing the work of three thousand men,”’ said 
Mary, “I don’t see why anyone should ob- 
ject, if the women don’t. The wages are 
being spent just the same to pay rent and 
buy food and clothes, and the savings are 
going into the bank—more so than when the 
men were drawing the money.” 

“T guess it’s a question of pride on the 
man’s part as much as anything else.” 

“Oh, Archey, don’t you think a woman 
has pride too?” 

“Well, you know what I mean. He feels 
he ought to be doing the work instead of the 
woman.” 


* H, ARCHEY,” she said again, “‘can’t 
you begin. to see that the average 
woman has always worked harder than the 
average man? You ask any of the women at 
the factory which is the easiest, the work they 
are doing now or the work they used to do.” 
“T keep forgetting that. But how about 
this; I hear it all the time: Suppose the idea 
spreads, and after awhile there are millions 
of women doing work that used to be done 
by men—what are the men going to do?” 
“That’s a secret,”’ she laughed. ‘“‘T’ll tell 
you some day—if you’re good.” 
The friendly words slipped out uncon- 
sciously, but for some reason her tone and 


manner made his heart hammer. “I'll be 
good,” he managed to say. 

Mary hardly heard him. ‘I wonder what 
made me speak like that,” she was thinking. 
“‘T must be more dignified or he’ll think I’m 
bold.” And in a very dignified voice indeed 
she said: “I must be getting back now. I 
wish you’d find the contractor and ask him 
when he’ll be through.” 

She went down the hill alone. On the way 
a queer thought came to her. I shan’t at- 
tempt to explain it—only to report it. 

“Of course it isn’t the only thing in life; 
that’s ridiculous,” she thought. “But sooner 
or later I guess it becomes quite important.” 


FEW hours later Mary was sitting in her 
office, when a knock sounded on the door 
and the elderly accountant entered. 

“We have finished the first part of our 
work,” he said, “that dealing with factory 
costs. I will leave this with you, and when 
you have read it I would like to go over it 
with you in detail.” 

It was a formidable document, nearly 
three hundred typewritten pages, neatly 
bound in hard covers. Mary hadn’t looked 
in it far before she knew she was examining 
a work of art. 

““Howhe mustlovehis work !”’ she thought. 

“How interesting he makes it!’ she 
thought again. ‘‘Why, it’s almost like a 
novel.” 

Brilliant sentences illuminated nearly 
every page. “‘This system, admirable in its 
way, is probably a legacy from the past, 
when the bookkeepers of Spencer & Son 
powdered their hair and used quill pens.” 
“Under these conditions, a stock clerk must 
become a prodigy and depend upon his 
memory. When memory fails he must be- 
come a poet, for he has nothing but imagina- 
tion to guide him.” “‘Thus one department 
would corroborate another, like two wit- 
nesses independently sworn and each ex- 
amined in private.” 

The back of the volume, she noticed, was 
filled with tables of figures. ‘‘This won’t be 
so interesting,”’ she told herself, turning the 
leaves. 

But suddenly she stopped at one of the 
open pages, and read it again—and again. 
“‘Comparative Efficiency of Men’s Labor 
and Women’s Labor,” the sheet was headed. 
And there it was in black and white, line 
after line, just how much it had cost to make 
each Spencer bearing when the men did the 
work, and just how much it was costing 
under the new conditions. 

“There!” said Mary, ‘‘I always knew we 
could do it if the women in Europe could. 
There! No wonder we’ve been making so 
much money lately.” 


HE took the report home in triumph to 

show to her aunts, and when dinner was 
over she carried the volume to her den and 
buried herself in her easy-chair and opened 
that report again. 

She was still gloating over the table of 
women’s efficiency when Hutchins appeared. 
“Mr. Archibald Forbes is calling.” 

Archey had news. 

“The men had a meeting this afternoon,” 
he said. ‘‘They’ve been getting up a big 
petition, and they are going to send another 
committee to Washington.” 

“What for?” 

““To press for that boycott. Headquarters 
put them off last time, but there are so many 
men out of work now at other factories that 
they hope io get a favorable decision.” 

“Tl see Judge Cutler in the morning,” 
promised Mary; and noticing Archey’s ex- 
pression she said: “Don’t worry. I’m not 
the least alarmed.” 

“What bothers me,” he said, “‘is to have 
this thing hanging over all the time. It’s 
like old What’s-his-name who had the sword 
hanging over his head by a single hair all 
through the dinner.” 

The sword didn’t seem to bother Mary, 
though. That comparative table had given 
her another idea, an idea that was part plan 
and part pride. 

When she reached the office in the morn- 
ing she telephoned Judge Cutler and Uncle 
Stanley. ‘A directors’ meeting—something 
important,” she told them both. 

Then, after another talk with the account- 
ant, she began writing another of her adver- 
tisements. She was finishing this when Judge 
Cutler appeared. A minute later Uncle 
Stanley followed him. 

Lately Uncle Stanley had been making his 
headquarters at the bank, his attitude toward 
the factory being one of scornful amusement 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 
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Wash Dresses 


The “Blanchette” 
Model, illustrated, is of 
white poplin, loose 
model, neatly tailored 
with hemstitching. 
Sizes 36 to 46. Price, 
$7.50, except in Can- 
ada and the Far West. 
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Mary Minds Her Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


Mary opened the meeting by showing the 
accountant’s report and then reading her 
proposed advertisement. ; 

If you had been there I think you would 
have seen the gleam of satisfaction in Uncle 
Stanley’s eye. 

“T knew I’d catch her wrong yet,” he 
seemed to be saying to himself. “As soon 
as she’s made a bit of money she wants 
everybody to have it. It’s the hen and the 
egg all over again; they’ve simply got to 
cackle.” 


HUS the gleam in Uncle Stanley’s eye. 
‘teal up at the end of her reading, 
Mary caught it. “How he hates women!” 
she thought. “Still, in a way, you can’t 
wonder at it. If it hadn’t been for women 
he would have had the factory long ago.” 
Aloud she said: ‘‘ What do you think of it?” 

“T think it’s a piece of foolishness, myself,” 
said Uncle Stanley promptly. “But I know 
you are going to do it, if you’ve made up 
your mind to do it.” 

“I’m not so sure it’s foolish,” said the 
judge. “It seems to me it’s going to bring 
us a lot of new business.” 

“Got all we can handle now, haven’t 
we?” 

“Well, we can expand. It wouldn’t be the 
first time in Spencer & Son’s history that the 
factory has been doubled; and, by jingo, 
I believe Mary’s going to do it too!” 

Mary said nothing, but a few mornings 
later, when the advertisement appeared in 
the leading newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, she made a remark which showed that 
her co-directors had failed to see at least two 
of the birds at which she was throwing her 
stone. She had the newspapers brought to 
her room that morning, and was soon reading 
the following quarter-page announcement. 


Tue Fruits OF HER LABOR 


For the last six months Spencer bearings 
have been made exclusively by women. 

The first result of this is a finer degree of 
accuracy than has ever been attained before. 

The second result is a reduction in the cost of 
manufacture, this notwithstanding the fact that 
every woman on our pay roll has always re- 
ceived a man’s wages, and we have never worked 
more than eight hours a day. 

To those who watched the work done by 
women in the war, neither of the above results 
will be surprising. 

Because of the accuracy of woman’s work, 
Spencer bearings are giving better satisfaction 
than ever before. 

Because of her dexterity and quickness, we 
are able to make the following public announce- 
ment: 

We are raising the wages of every woman in 
our factory one dollar a day; and we are reduc- 
ing the price of our bearings ten per cent. 

These changes go into effect immediately. 

JostAH SPENCER & Son, INc. 
Mary SPENCER, President. 


“There!” said Mary, sitting up in bed and 
making a gesture to the world outside, “that’s 
what women can do! Are you going to 
boycott us now?” 


F YOU can imagine a smiling, dreamy- 

. eyed bombshell that explodes in silence, 
aimed at men’s minds instead of their bodies, 
rocking fixed ideas upon their foundations 
and shaking innumerable old notions upon 
their pedestals until it is hard to tell whether 
or not they are going to fall, you can get an 
idea of the first effect of Mary’s advertise- 
ment. Wherever skilled workmen gathered 
together her announcement was discussed, 
and nowhere with greater interest than in 
her own home town. 

“Seems to me this thing may spread,” 
said a thoughtful-looking striker in Repetti’s 
pool room. “Looks to me as though we had 
started something that’s going to be power- 
ful hard to stop.” 

“What makes you think it’s going to 
spread?” asked another. 

“Stands to reason. If women can make 
bearings cheaper than men, the other bear- 
ing companies have got to hire women, too, 


or else go out of business. And you can bet 
your life they won’t go out of business with- 
out giving the other thing a try.” 

“Hang it all, there ought to be a law 
against women working,” said a third. 

“You mean working for wages?” 

“Sure I mean working for wages.” 

“How are you going to pass a law like 
that when women can vote?” impatiently 
demanded a fourth. 

“Bill’s right,” said another. ‘We've 
started something here that’s going to be 
hard to stop.” 

“And the next thing you know,” con- 
tinued Bill, looking more thoughtful than 
ever, ‘‘some manufacturer in another line of 
business, say automobiles, is going -to get 
the idea of cutting his costs and lowering his 
prices, and pretty soon you’ll see women 
making automobiles too. You can go to 
sleep at some of those tools in a motor shop. 
Pie for the ladies!” 

“What are us men going to do after 
awhile?” complained another. ‘Wash the 
dishes? Sweep the streets? Or what?” 

“Search me. I guess it’ll come out all 
right in the end; but, believe me, we cer- 
tainly pulled a bonehead play when we went 
on strike because of those four women.” 

“T was against it from the first, myself,” 
said another. 

“So was I. I voted against the strike.” 


T WAS a conversation that would have 

: pleased Mary, if she could have heard it; 
especially when it became apparent that 
those who had caused the strike were be- 
coming so hard to find. But however much 
they might now regret the first cause, the 
effect was growing more irresistible with 
every passing hour. 

It began to remind Mary of the dikes in 
the Netherlands. 

For centuries,working unconsciously more 
often than not, men had built walls that 
kept women out of certain industries. 

Then through their own strike the men at 
New Bethel had made a small hole in the 
wall, and the women had started to trickle 
through. 

With the growth of the strike the gap in 
the wall had widened and deepened. More 
and more women were pouring through, 
with millions behind them, a flowing flood of 
power that was beginning to make Mary feel 
solemn. Like William the Thoughtful, she 
too saw that she had started something which 
was going to be hard to stop. 

All over the country women had been 
watching for the outcome of her experiment, 
and when the last announcement appeared a 
stream of letters and inquiries poured upon 
her desk. The reporters returned in greater 
strength than ever. It sometimes seemed to 
Mary that the whole dike was beginning to 
crack. Even Jove must have felt a sense of 
awe when he saw the effect of his first 
thunderbolt. 

“Tf they would only go slowly,” she un- 
easily told herself, “it would be all right. 
But if they go too fast ”” She made a 
helpless gesture, again the gesture of those 
who have started something which they can- 
not stop. 


UT just before she went home that eve- 
ning she received a telegram which re- 
lieved the tension: 


May we confer with you Monday, your office, 
regarding situation at New Bethel? 


That was the telegram. It was signed by 
three leaders of labor, the same men, Mary 
remembered, whom Judge Cutler had seen 
when he had visited headquarters. 

“‘Splendid men, all of them,” she remem- 
bered him reporting. “I’m sure you’d like 
them, Mary.” 

“Perhaps they’ll be able to help,” she 
told herself. “Anyhow, I’m not going to 
worry any more until I have seen them.” 
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HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a mail department conducted by 

Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give monthly instruction to 
mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before 
they are six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope and 
2 cents in stamps extra, to cover the cost of service, Doctor Coolidge will 
forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on 
the care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be sent every month. Questions 
about older children up to twelve years of age will also be answered by mail 
if a stamped, addressed envelope and 2 cents in stamps are sent to Emelyn 
L. Coolidge, M. D., in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
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THIS Writing 
TABLET is 


Preferred by 
Millions 


Persons of good taste and judgment prefer the 
HyTONE Tablet for all correspondence uses. It is con- 
venient, correct, compact—and comes in all popular sizes, 


ruled and unruled. 


HyTONE Envelopes in appropriate sizes and modish 
styles to match the Writing Tablets. 


HyTONE enhances the pleasure and ease of letter- 
writing. The tablets are 10c wherever fine stationery 
is sold. If unable to secure from your stationer, send 
10c in stamps to us for sample. 
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WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY CO. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 











e middy blouse 
of individuality 


Ina PAUL JONES MIDDY you 
are well dressed, comfortably and 
sensibly dressed. Paul Jones Middies 
are designed along lines readily dis- 
cernible as correct in every detail. 
Materials and workmanship of the 
highest order and fast colors only. 
Paul Jones Middies fit well, look 
well, wear well. 

Paul Jones are the original girls’ 
middies—the first ever made. They 
have always enjoyed the reputation 
of being the highest quality middies 
obtainable. Naturally they lose 
neither color, fit, comfort, nor 
beauty in the laundry. Made in 
various materials and styles to suit 
all tastes. 

Sold by good dealers most every- 
where. 

Every Paul Jones garment bears the 

familiar label (see below) in the neck. 


Paul Jones Garments: Middie Blouses, 
Middy Dresses, Smocks, Skirts; Bloomers; 
Boys’ Middies, Middie Suits, Underalls. 


MORRIS & CO., INC. 


Originators of Girls’ Middies 
BALTIMORE 
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Standware; Jerse Cloth. Grom porch to 


promenade, it is the sportsman ike cloth 
_fordevotees of fresh air and the smart air. 


When you stipulate Standware; you 
discriminate between the best-Pure Worsted: 
and the rest - poor wool. Ohe Standard is- 


Standware, 


JERSEY CLOTH 





Garments made of ‘Standware' Jersey Cloth are 


on view atall fashionable Department Stores and Apparel Shops. 


The genuine is labeled Standware’ because it Stands Wear. 


RUDOLPH SCHREIBER 
1140 Broadway 
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‘Mum’ 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


frees the body 
from all odors 


At the theatre, dance, party—any crowded 
place where close contact is unavoidable—a body 
odor, no matter how faint, is a constant embar- 


rassment. 


Dainty women (and men too) keep free from 


odors by the use of “Mum”. 


“Mum” neutralizes odors from perspiration or 
other sources as they occur. It does not stop 
healthful perspiration. It does not smother one 
odor with another. It simply retains the body 


freshness one enjoys directly after the bath. 

“Mum” is a white greaseless 
cream that will not stain the 
clothes nor harm the most deli- 
cate skin. A little lasts a long 
time. 

Get a jar of “Mum”— it’s only 
25 cents at drug- and depart- 
ment-stores or by mail from 
us, postpaid. 
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“Mum” Manufacturing Company 
1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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“The Last of Those Litile 
Demon Bills I Settled With 
the Money I Made in The 
Girls’ Club!” 
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HowAlice Smith Paid Those 
~ Worrying Bills Herself 


= a)LD the sight of the mailman 

|| around the first of the month 
|| ever make you feel sick at 
|| heart because you knew that 
|| that handful of slim letters he 
had for you were all “‘ Please 
| remit” bills that you hadn’t 
the money to pay? 

That has been the experience of another 
Home Journat reader, but with a difference: 
just when she was feeling so blue over owing 
money, Alice Smith found a way to make 
enough extra dollars to settle those bills! 

Let me tell you how she did it! Her plan 
has worked out with equal success for nearly 
every other girl or woman who has tried it. 
If you’d like to have extra money, it will 
work out just as well for you/ 














T STARTED that morning when Alice 

Smith, to her amazement and consterna- 
tion, found that the unexpected bills which 
had come in amounted to forty dollars. 

As she sat there looking at them, it 
actually seemed to Alice that. those bills 
were possessed of impish little demons who 
grinned back at her expressively: 

“You know you can’t pay us! It will take 
you months and months to get out of this 
hole. You let the gas bill go last month and 
now you have a double bill and all these 
other things too! Easy to spend, but now 
when the insurance and a hundred and one 
other things are due, saving forty dollars is a 
very different matter. Just forget that dress 
you wanted for Helen’s wedding. Shoes for 
the children? Not this trip; ha, ha!” 

“And I haven’t a thing to show for it,” 
thought Alice despairingly. “I never 
dreamed it would cost five dollars to have 
that chair fixed. I knew I owed for thread 
and buttons and a few little things at the 
notion store, but I clean forgot the towels 
and stockings and ‘ unders’ I sent the children 
for in a hurry that time. And I remember 
now I did pledge the church committee 
five dollars. And, of course, last week had 
to be the time to break my glasses! How 
could I ever have let all these things go?” 

Alice hated to owe money, just as all nice 
women hate to. She felt like slinking past 
the oculist’s office. She turned down a side 
street when she saw one of the church com- 
mittee people first. But she hated worst of 
all to tell her husband. Worry Charley, as 
generous as he was, when to help her out 
he had gone without a new overcoat this 
winter, badly as he needed one? ‘ Never!” 
thought Alice. And then and there she 
determined to pay those bills somehow. 


OW please skip two weeks’ time, and 

shift the scene to my own office here at 
THE Home Journat. Come and read a 
letter from this same little lady: 


Oh say, dear Manager, but I am one 
delighted woman! Do you know I have 
made fifteen dollars already? I like to say 
it over and over, because it is the first 


money I ever made in my life. Charley 
doesn’t know a thing about it yet. 

I am so “mad at myself” because I 
didn’t write you long ago. All this time 
I thought your plan would be sewing or 
coloring post cards or something equally 
impossible for me to do. 

Instead I am just “crazy” about it. 


Two weeks later came this second letter: 


Dear Manager: The last of those Jit- 
tle demon bills I settled with the money 
I made in The Girls’ Club! Isn’t that 
great? I feellikea‘‘newwoman.”’ Indeed, 
I think it is perfectly wonderful that THE 
HOME JOURNAL will giveamarried woman 
like me this delightful way to make over 
forty dollars in less than a month, with- 
out neglecting her family in the slightest. 
I told Charley about it last night, and he 
is as tickled as I am about it. The best 
part of it is, I know I am only beginning. 
I am making the “grandest plans” for 
some pretty things for the children and 
some new things for my kitchen, which I 
will buy with what I can make this month. 
I am really very much excited. 


ND it is exciting to make extra money. 
Think of the things that can be done 
with it! A little librarian who joined us 
““mercly out of curiosity”? made over $75 
extra in two months with us; results, a 
lovely muff, a set of ivory toilet things, a 
new coat. 

Over fifty dollars extra were earned in a 
few half hours at noon, in the evening and, I 
believe, two Saturday afternogns, by a busi- 
ness girl who had a big doctor’s bill to pay. 
Silverware, trousseaus, talking-machine rec- 
ords, just “‘spare change,” an automobile 
fund, a trip home, payments on a little 
house, new bedroom furniture, pretty 
clothes galore—these are a few of the things 
other girls and women are doing with these 
extra dollars they make so easily and inter- 
estingly in their odd moments. As one of 
them expressed it: “This extra money has 
made life move along on well-oiled wheels, 
instead of over uncomfortable bumps.” 

But don’t you think THe Home JourNAL 
Editors’ money-making plan for their read- 
ers ought to be good? And remember, you 
can join us. All you have to do is to write 
and find out how we make our money. Write 
that little note this very day. Just say: 
“Tell me how Mrs. Smith and other HomE 
JouRNAL readers make extra dollars in their 
odd moments in THE Home JourNAL’s 
Girls’ Club.” Immediately I will send you 
all the particulars so that you can make 
extra money too. And no expenses of any 
kind to you. Address me as the 


THE LaprEs’ HoME JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The DeLonc Press Button 
“They Lie F-vat 


Secure? Of Course! 
and F-l-a-tii 


NAP fasteners have been thick and bulky. They 

have lumped up the fabric where they were 

sewn. You could feel, and see, a little row of bumps 
along the fastened edge. 


Enter—the De Long Press Button—the snap 
fastener that is thin. 


The snap fastener you can always trust to lie 
flat — and hold tight — even after you iron it. 

And you can trust it to unfasten as easily as you want 
it to. 


Back of this flat little fastener, is the name De Long — 
perhaps the best-known name in the history of dress- 
fasteners. 


Don’t put up with the annovance of unsightly fasteners 
that stand out like lumps, on waists or dresses. Sew 
DeLong Press Buttons on your thinnest blouses or your 
thickest suits. They come in all sizes, for all dress-fasten- 
ing requirements. 


THE DELONG HOOK AND EYE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. St. Marys, Canada 


DE LONG @ 


. 
PressBuTTon 


De Long Cle 
“They Lie Flat” 
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air of the orchard, | 
Bend ing with golden fruit,was spread 
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Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


IN response to a defi- 
nite demand for the bet- 
ter things in motion pic- 
tures this vitally dramatic 
poem has been made to live 
and breathe and have a be- 
ing which no.other art or 
magic could contrive- 

Longfellow will live as 
never before in the hearts 
of all the world through 


. this triumph of the 


screen: 
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The Beautiful Mai of Fair cAcddie ~~ 
lives for all time on the screen: 
OU have read EVANGELINE,the immortal] 
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poem of Henry Wadsworth Jongfellow- 
In your imagination you have pictured 
Gentle Evangeline, whose beauty Jongfellow de- 
scribed as being like ‘Exquisite Music: 


You can now see this vision of (¢lestial Brightness 
and ‘Watch - not read - the tenderest love story ever 
unfolded - It is told inthe WILLIAM FOX PRE- @/ 
SENTATION of Evangeline, produced with the most | | 
elaborate scenery and costumes ever known to a 
motion pictures 


EVANGELINE is now feing shown in the 
best theatres everywhere- It represents the 
beauty, realism and deep dramatic power of 


FOX ENTERTAINMENTS: 


WILLIAM FOX ,Lresident 
FOX FILM CORPORATION 
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VER since the first conjugal row of 
the world began, with a domestic dif- 
ference of opinion over spring styles 
in tunics in the Garden of Eden, the 

subject of dress has been inalienably associ- 
ated with women, although men, who jeer at 
women for their slavish obedience to the whims of 
fashion, bow as abjectly to its dictates. A man may 
wear a two-season-old suit with complacency; but 
no persuasion could induce him to wear a hat with 
its bow on the right instead of on the left side. He 
may use only eight of his fourteen pockets; but he 
clings to the entire number with the tenacity of a 
prejudiced male. He is bound by the habits of fash- 
ion, while women are driven helplessly by its whip 
hand of power. 

No woman wears cheap or unbecoming clothes 
from choice. The desire to be well gowned is inher- 
ent, a natural feminine instinct which is not only 
right but highly desirable. Women, as women, have 
a right to be well dressed; it is the privilege that is 
sometimes denied them. Being the family purchasers, 
they are the ones before whom the alluring display of 
the shops is temptingly spread. They recognize the 
elevation of spirit and the power of poise that come 
from the certainty of being well gowned and well 
groomed. They like to be as well dressed as possible. 
But while they desire to be well dressed, they are apt 
to resent being slaves not only to style, but to the 
whim of the men who create style and who manufac- 
ture it for them in a concrete form. 


Designers of Women’s Clothes All Men 


sh IRTY-FIVE per cent of the workers on women’s 
wear are men. The designers are invariably men. 
They have asserted for so long that only merf can 
design garments for women that they have come to 
believe .it themselves and have frightened women 
from this field of competition. The wages earned by 
these men in 1914 were something like forty dollars 
a week. Women’s wages for the same line of work 
were about twelve dollars a week. In 1918 men 
received eighty-five dollars for a shorter working 
week and women climbed to forty dollars. And women, 
being the purchasing agents, pay the difference. 

The manufacturers, during the last season, told 
us that part of the high cost of garments was due to 
the fact that with a lesser productive hour and a 
higher labor cost they could not produce the quantity 
of material desired or at the same price as a few years 
back. The demand cannot be supplied. The obvious 
thing, it would seem, is to cease this restless tendency 
toward a spasmodic extravagance and to take care of 
such clothes as we have until the supply has caught 
up with the demand and there are dresses enough to 
go round and to be had at a reasonable price. And 
being the obvious thing, few of us will do it. 

It was not until last summer that the dress inter- 
ests of this country saw the power of the question- 
naire. With the warning of the foreign couturier 
ringing in their ears to the effect that America must 
remain hopelessly unfashionable without the assist- 
ance of Parisian designers, the American dress inter- 
ests sent out a well planned questionnaire to the 
active and associated members of the entire dress 
interests of this country, asking for all sorts of infor- 
mation. When these questionnaires are assembled 
and assorted, the data will offer a more complete 
history of American dress than has ever before been 
attempted. It will include information concerning 
materials, cost of production, cost of labor and the 
demand for garments in every city in this country in 
which dresses are made. It will be an invaluable 
contribution to fashion. 


Dress Reform Recalls Bizarre Memories 


lr GIVES us, as well, a cheerful hope that the time 

has come to emancipate ourselves from the chains 
of fashion and to devote to our dress some intelligent 
consideration that will show us a way in which we 
may be properly and suitably gowned at the least 
expense to purse or general good taste and without 
resorting to the dreaded dress reform. The latter has 
invariably been associated with bizarre memories, 
either of the proposed reform itself as exhibited in 

















By Elizabeth Sears 


dress or of those who have been intimately associated 
with it. Usually the dresses as offered are distinctly 
ugly and entirely unsuited to our general needs. The 
idea seems to be to give us a general utility gown. 
One can no more transform an office dress into an 
evening gown by the addition of a lace bertha and 
a train than can a man persuade himself that he is 
properly attired for an evening entertainment by 
putting on a white vest and pinning back the front 
breadths of his coat to simulate an evening coat. 


“Exclusive” Designs That are Duplicates 


VEN to suggest standardization of garments wi!l 
arouse both in the women who are to wear them 
and the meri who are to make them a violent opposi- 
tion. And this in the face of the fact that our blue 
serge tailored suit with its coat and skirt and Geor- 
gette blouse is almost a businessand traveling uniform. 
The instinct of dress seems to bring with it the desire 
to be not only distinctive, but to be absolute as far as 
our special design is concerned. One of the tragedies 
that are constantly occurring to women is that of 
paying a good price for an exclusive design, only to 
be met with replicas of it at every turn. We love 
to excite envy or admiration because of the novelty 
of our clothes, and it is this species of pride that is 
the greatest obstacle to the standardization of dress. 
If we could accept these replicas in a spirit of 
tolerance we might be educated to the desirability 
of standardization. Only a month ago, with the 
relieved sense of freedom as to wardrobe that has 
returned to us since the ending of the war, I treated 
myself to a new gown. The house from which I 
purchased it assured me that it was an exclusive 
model, not shown liberally and that but few of them 
had been put out. I trustfully bought the gown, 
forgetting that other houses might have the same 
model. It was a somewhat conspicuous gown and not 
to be repeated too often. 

Within a week I wore it at a public function at 
which I had certain duties. To my consternation I 
observed its twin sister on a stranger who also had 
certain duties to perform. Every woman will under- 
stand—and every man will laugh—when I point out 
that under the circumstances I wore my wrap during 
the afternoon until I reached a point where, worn 
with heat and a sense of injury, I approached the 
other woman and stated my grievance. 

She was inclined to be both reasonable and amused. 
She gazed at my gown critically. Curiously enough, 
we were both of the same type and it would never 
have done to have turned two of those gowns loose 
in that assemblage; it would have mixed things all 
up. She was a good sort too. She surveyed my gown 
with a sigh. They had cost money—those dresses— 
and I suppose she had fancied, as I did, that here was 
an exclusive model. We silently sympathized with 
each other. 


Three Forms With But a Single Style 


| mg tell you what I'll do,” she said quickly; “I'll 
go put on my wrap and you take yours off. That 
is only fair.” 

So we adjusted matters reasonably and amicably. 
But when I reached home I made arrangements to 
have things done to that gown that would give it 
some individuality. Perhaps, after all, that is the 
solution—to bestow such personal touches on stand- 
ardized gowns as will give them an individual atmos- 
phere. One is not free from this danger of replicas 
even when employing an exclusive modiste; they 
have been known to do exactly the same thing. 

A specially attractive suit that was on the market 
in the fall was purchased by three friends of mine, 
One is exceptionally tall and slender, one is short and 
more than plump and one is tall and distinctly fat. 
Yet each was persuaded that the style was her 
special design, created to bring out her good points 
and to reduce her poor ones. And when the three, 











wearing this style, came together at an after- 
noon tea—I leave the rest to you. 

It was a French creation undoubtedly, but 
designed for the average French figure, which 
is totally unlike our national figure. The plea 
of the Parisian designers that they are alone 
the sole creators of American gowns and the fact that 
they are modeled for an entirely different figure from 
ours are the causes of some of the freakish misfits we 
are doomed to wear. 

The uniform met with approval during the war be- 
cause it was definitely planned for a specific purpose. 
In the emergency that then confronted us it gave at 
the first glance the branch of war work in which the 
wearer was interested. Perhaps the war broke down 
some of our mental barriers toward the idea of the 
uniform; but its place in our sartorial affections was 
indicated by the haste with which it was discarded 
when the necessity for its use was over. 


Men are Free From the Chains of Fashion 


EN have worn practically the same style of gar- 

ment for generations. There may be a fraction: 
of a difference in the lapel or the shoulders or the coat 
skirt. The only manner in which they may express 
their individual choice for color is in the tint of a 
cravat or the shade of a material. Yet we would not 
say that their individuality has become merged into. 
an indistinct mass. They emancipated themselves 
from the chains of fashion, just as Montaigne did 
when he refused longer to wear the brilliant colors of 
his time and confined himself to plain black and 
white because of the freedom of soul the decision 
afforded him. 

Women might as easily emancipate themselves 
if they would. If every woman in this country 
would unite in a decision to demand fewer styles, 
better materials, a firmer adherence to individual 
selection and a more general idea of sartorial sim- 
plicity, the manufacturers and the designers would be 
compelled to comply with their wish. As it is, we 
have no voice in the matter. The manufacturers 
assemble once a year to decide upon the materials 
which will be in style during the coming year. They 
fix the price a yard and the amount to be used in a 
gown. The designers come next and arrange for the 
modes to be in vogue. But no woman is ever asked 
to sit in these deliberations or to make known her 
desires in the way of dress or its adornment. The 
manufacturers point out that any conformity of style 
would be disastrous to trade conditions. If there was 
to be no demand for new garments four times a year, 
trade would be paralyzed, they say. Therefore, we 
must have four different style periods thrust upon us 
during the year, if our courage holds out or if the 
garments last long enough. 


How to Assure Good-Looking Garments 


OULD it not be better if instead of having a rush 

season, in which the garment workers are on 
overtime, and a slack season, in which they are on half 
time, we had a steady season the year around with an 
assurance of constant work that would result in 
good-looking garments >f an assured stamp and of 
approved materials? 

Tom told that when garment makers were wanted 
during the last season, they were not to be found. 
They did not desire to return to work, giving as a 
reason the fact that they had made so much money in 
the spring rush that they could afford to take the 
rest they needed so badly. If this is a fact and if our 
purchase of inferior garments, poorly made, is the 
cause, it is up to us to demand some reasonable 
change in dress that will mean not only well-dressed 
women, but well-paid workers and sanitary condi- 
tions under which to work. 

The tendencies toward dress reforms have brought 
with them resentment, as I have pointed out. Either 
the garments have been frankly distasteful, brought 
out by the type of woman who believes that to be 
modern and progressive is to discard all standards of a 
reasonable fashion, or they have been <r 
upon us by women of leisure who wish to uplift the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 
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SELF-RISING 


NCAKE FLOUR 






Ti ustiest! 


And no wonder—for TECO FLOUR has mixed 
right in it powdered, malted buttermilk! What a 
savory, tempting, tantalizing taste it gives to 
TECO Pancakes, and how nourishing, how 
wholesome it makes them! 


(It’s in the Flour) 


Send for Mrs. Allen’s new Recipe Book, 
‘‘Defeating the High Cost of Eating.”’ 


THE EKENBERG Company 
507 Holmes Street, Cortland, New York 
Canadian Factory, Belleville, Ont. 


Self'-Rising 


Pancake Flour 




















For Babys Sake 


USE Hygeia 


Open-Mouthed Nursing Bottle 








HE Hygeia is nearest 

to mother’s nursing. 
The broad, firm breast 
satisfies baby’s instinct 
and gives contentment at 
weaning. 

The openness of the 
food cell—the fact it can 
be thoroughly cleaned— 
protects baby’s health. 

The rubber breast can 
be turned inside out for 
cleaning. 

Sold at drug stores 
everywhere. ‘‘ Hygeia”’ on 
bottle, breast and box. 
THE HYGEIA NURSING 

BOTTLE CoO., Inc. 
1206 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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This Narrow-Neck 


Bottle is your baby’s worst en- 
emy. It hides bacteria inits narrow 
opening and poisons baby’s food. 











The Master Note 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


smeared with actors’ black grease. His eyes 
were slits. His mouth, so sensitive, was tight 
and hard. His lips were white and cruel. In 
his whole countenance there was no regret for 
the execution of his little fireside friend, the 
adorer of his genius. It was only an episode 
in the trilogy of his growing madness. 

For beside the mouse he saw the tottering 
summerhouse; and the death of the rodent 
confirmed the permanence of his newly 
achieved power—a power wrought out of the 
most intensive application and study by the 
logical processes of constructive toil, just as 
a needle is finally fashioned out of pig iron. 
The miracle of harmonics and the miracle of 
steel! Behind each put the driving force of 
an angel or a demon. Like all equations, it 
resolves itself into the question of life or 
death. 


HEN Pulaski saw Mabel, his cool, untem- 

peramental wife, in the arms of Ignace, 
his friend. From his bloodshot eyes he saw 
nothing else. And then by a trick of his 
retina, that screen that mysteriously con- 
nects the soul with the body, there dissolved 
the one and appeared the other. His fixed 
gaze suddenly enveloped the vision of their 
dog Bruce. 

Ignace, a jolly, good-natured blond, as 
thoroughly romantic as he was a trained 
musician, came and went, ignorant of the 
husband’s espionage. But Pulaski noticed 
that he spoke less to Mabel, and devoted 
more of his time to the music room into 
which Mabel seldom came and Bruce was 
hardly ever admitted. 

Bruce had once been an important member 
of the family. Bruce was perhaps his wife’s 
best marriage portion. He was in his youth 
a noble collie dog, of glorious brown and 
golden shades and tender disposition. He 
was monophilandric, if one may coin the 
word, the lover of only one person, his 
mistress, and saw no other being in the 
world fit to follow or to be adored. Pulaski 
and Bruce seldom were friendly. Dogs and 
children never fitted into the musician’s 
nature. So it was a respectful neutrality be- 
tween the two. And, after several months, 
Bruce’s mistress persuaded the dog not to 
howl when the master played. 

But now Bruce was the wraith of his old 
glory. His faithful eyes were white and 
blind, his splendid hair was sparse and 
mangy, his legs were crooked with rheuma- 
tism. He was deaf to almost everything but 
his mistress’ dear voice and the sound of the 
violin. He loved the one as much as he hated 
the other. Truly, Bruce ought to have been 
mercifully chloroformed months before. 
But love is often cruel, and tenderness makes 
cowards of us all. 


OHN PULASKI chose a propitious eve- 


ning for his experiment. He had pleaded 
the necessity of practice and had stayed at 
home, while Mabel went alone to a neigh- 
borhood reception. Bruce always went to 
bed at seven each evening upon a yellow 
afghan that was spread precisely in such a 
way in the same spot in his mistress’ sitting 
room. This was under the desk where the 
letter was found. Pulaski shut the door, 
pulled the curtains to, lit the electric lights. 
Then he did what surprised himself—he bent 
down and patted the snoring dog on the 
head. This rare caress the creature ac- 
knowledged by waking up and pitifully wag- 
ging the tip of its tail. 

“The poor old dog,” the violinist 
thought; “‘he is very near his end anyway.” 

Then the maestro took up his da Salo and 
patted it. He had tried every kind of an ex- 
periment. He knew the tuneful qualities of 
every species of wood. He knew how the 
slightest curve would affect sound. He had 
absolute pitch, and an earso unerring that he 
could reproduce after many days the sound 
of a buzzing fly which he had by chance 
heard. The most intricate tours de force of 
the voice, of the flute or of the mocking bird 
he could repeat, so marvelous was his 
memory. 

And then his prodigious strength! On 
his first appearance in the Grand Opera in 
Paris, while in the midst of the finale in 
the “Siciliano e Tarantella,” the A string 
snapped. With indomitable courage, not 
daring to use any violin but his own, he 
transposed the remainder of the piece and 
finished it on three strings. Such an impe- 
rial mastery of the violin could only be 
stimulated by the problem before him. 

His memory recalled the dog’s early an- 
guish and the quality of his answering cries. 
Was he to be moved by a primary or a 
harmonic? Would his life respond to a fun- 
damental or an overtone? To what note, 
among all the thousands, would his nature 
vibrate? Pulaski looked at the sleeping dog 


and smiled. Then he lifted his violin and be- 
gan playing very softly. This did not pertain 
to melody or rhythm, nor hardly to har- 
mony. It could hardly be called music. It 
was an elemental and unearthly call to the 
soul, such as might have come from a savag: 
born in a cave under a waterfall. 

Ah, but how it tugged! It contracted the 
chest. The breath came hard and gasping. 
It seemed as if time had been dissolved and 
earth volatilized in the flame of some great 
longing. It was a feeling inchoate, bound- 
less, choking, appalling. The sounds whirred 
past, now like the singing of a thousand 
wings, now like the roar of falling water, 
now like the shriek of hissing flame in tree 
crowns, now like the call of damned birds, 
fluttering over chaos. 

The dog arose. He tottered to his four 
feet and stood swaying, his ears alert as 
if he were hearing his mate’s voice. And now 
the violin called, and the dog answered in 
sharp, staccato yelps. And now the violin 
warned, and the dog growled. It was dog 
talk that the man played; it was the com- 
mand of the chief of the tribe. The dog knew. 
His scant hair bristled. His mane—the 
three-plied ruff—stood up. His legs straight- 
ened. He pointed unseeing eyes at the mas- 
ter of his fate. 


HAT did the dog dream? In what 

revels did he participate? What mat- 
ing was his? What battles did he fight? 
What victory Suddenly he congealed. 
Then came a strange, martial note, like that 
of a pack in full cry! An unreal, uncanine 
expression came over the dog’s face from 
brow to muzzle. How the pack gave tonguc! 
Then the old dog opened his mouth and 
cried in an agony of ecstasy. It was the last 
note of the kill cry—that has rung in all 
woods in all ages and ever will—and the call 
corresponded to the master’s note, shrill, 
prolonged; imperious, as if it came from the 
leader at the moment of death. 

Pulaski looked down at the dog, baying 
out his life in a rapture of delirium. It was a 
ruthless look, the look of a man intoxicated 
withanew authority. Suchalook the general 
in command might have given his sol- 
diers when he ordered them into the hope- 
less hell of Verdun. Pulaski’s lips whitened 
as his bow prolonged the unearthly note. 
Only a few seconds more 

The door flew open and, before he knew it, 
a white hand had pushed the bow from the 
catgut. Never had Mabel dared to commit 
such an act of lese majesty before. She was a 
desperate, frightened woman, ignorant that 
she had broken a lethal spell. All she knew 
was that Bruce was calling her and some- 
thing terrible was happening. 

Then she leaped to her collie friend, who 
was sitting upon his haunches, his muzzle on 
high, his mouth wide and still uttering a 
weird sound that was now silenced with 
utter exhaustion. 

She flung her arms about his ruff and 
turned unfaltering eyes upon her husband. 
“John!” she cried, ‘what is it? How could 
you disturb Bruce?” 

She stooped, for the aged dog had bent his 
head and was licking her bare arm. From 
the face of the maestro she turned to the 
countenance of the dog. 

And what a change there was in both! 
The one suddenly brought to bay, snarling a 
little as if deprived of its juiciest morsel, with 
glints of madness in his narrow eyes, furtive 
and turning to the door. The other transfig- 
ured, eyes wide as if it had seen a wonderful 
vision, panting as if the run had been good, 
and the mouth tender, reminiscent as if the 
vision of an emancipated soul had vanished 
too soon. 

No one will ever pen the regret of those 
who have been recalled from the brink of 
the unknown too soon. 

“Come, Bruce, dear,’’ she said. 


LOWLY the dog limped to his soft bed. 
For now the brief memory had passed, 
and all he knew was that his beloved mistress 
was putting him to sleep. With a feeble wag 
of his tail, with a soft touch of his pink 
tongue, he lay down and with a long breath 
closed his sightless eyes. When the woman 
turned Pulaski was not there. 

To the loving, tender-hearted, immolating 
woman a husband masks himself in vain. 
In vain does he pretend or seem. To her he 
is only a pitiful ostrich with his head buried 
in the sand. For her discerning, studious 
eyes penetrate him to the heart’s core. She 
knows, even if she is silent and weeps alone. 
Mabel knew that a terrible something had 
happened that had undermined and was 
about to overwhelm the reason of a mighty 
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THE FRANKLIN SEDAN 


Men and women are more and more attracted to the Franklin 
Sedan because of its Simplicity and Efficiency 


When winter troubles are seasonable topics 
among motorists, the Franklin Car’ssimplic- 
ity attracts universal attention. For Franklin 
Direct Air Cooling (no water to boil or 
freeze) delivers owners completely from 
hard starting, the draining of radiators, 
non-freeze mixtures, and garage heating 
during the cold months—also, from the 
dangers of overheating in summer. 


But that is only one kind of freedom pecul- 
iar to Franklin Sedan ownership. Road 
conditions are no obstacle to the Franklin 
Sedan, either. It is comfortable to ride in, 
safe to handle and easy to control as long 
as roads, are passable, because the Franklin 
alone embodies Light Weight and Flexible 
Construction. 


Then also, outside conditions in no way 
affect comfort in the Franklin Sedan. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Its Wide Observation Windows give 
unobstructed outlook, the two Wide Doors 
make access easy, the Slanting V-shaped 
Windshield affords broadest driving vision 
and perfect control of ventilation. 


Combined, these features permit an 
out-of-door outlook with indoor protec- 
tion and conveniences the year round. 
Outwardly they unite with the Sloping 
French-style Hood to make the Franklin 
Sedan the most attractive fine car of 
its type. 


And besides all the relief it gives from 
common difficulties, the Franklin Sedan 
consistently delivers to its owners: 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Ask for the Cleaner with the Motor Driven 
Brush and That Lever 


Three hundred years ago, Priscilla Alden of Pilgrim fame swept 
with a broom. This was tedious like most other tasks of that time, 
but in those days there was no better method of cleaning. 

The march of progress has now in 1920 brought with it conditions 
that have changed this labor into pleasure through the use of the 
ELECTRIC SWEEPER-VAC with Motor Driven Brush. 


January, 19298 ue 
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genius. She did not know what this malig- 
nity was; andit is to the credit of her woman- 
hood that she feared and wept more for him 
than she did for herself. 

She dimly understood her rescue of Bruce, 
but not wholly. What was Pulaski doing, 
and why was Bruce crying like a lost soul? 
But she did understand the madness in the 
madman’s eyes. ‘Genius is so hopeless,” 
she thought. ‘“Can’t a man be great and 
sane at the same time?” 

Too often while the audience applauds 
the wife weeps. 


| 5 Ad John Pulaski slunk to his music room 
and locked the door. He sat down, his 
fiddle idly swaying in his hand. At the last 
moment the prey of his power had been 
snatched from him. But he had demon- 
strated it again overwhelmingly. It was his 
as long as he could give his hands imperious 
orders. Inanimate nature bowed before him. 
He had mastered the mystery of the life of 
an animal and he could disrupt it at will. 

It did not occur to his egotism that man 
had committed murder before with stone 
and steel and poison and shot, that anyone 
could take away life and only God create it. 
He had only discovered a new method, and 


For answer Pulaski tossed his head high in 
the masterful way that she loved to see. His 
hair fell like a black mane, hiding his fore- 
head upon which the veins stood out almost 
to bursting. He held his Stradivarius under 
his arm. He put the instrument almost im- 
mediately under his chin with his peculiarly 
caressing motion. There he stood, gazing 
down upon his wife with that inscrutable, 
cruel look. 

“Don’t, John, you frighten me!”’ Mabel 
dropped her sewing and put her hands up to 
cut the stare off. ‘‘He has gone mad!”’ This 
culmination of her fears flashed into her 
brain. ‘‘He has worked too hard. What 
shall I do?” 

So busy was she with the horror of it that 
she did not see the look of contempt as he 
played a delicate pizzicato. ‘It is guilt,” he 
said to himself. His countenance hardened, 

Then he swept into melody. Never had 
any instrument fashioned in the workshop in 
Cremona poured forth such divine notes. It 
seemed to the woman, listening in fearful 9 
rapture, that the air was filled with sorcery, J 
She relived their wonderful courtship. She 
had never quite recovered from the miracle 
of the fact that a god had come down to 
earth and chosen her! There passed before 





thought that he was coérdinate with the her mind a processional memory—the sol- | 

Divinity. And in his exultation the fever of emnity of the marriage march, and the | 

resentment and the passion for punishment triumph of it! Then the joy of maternity | 

arose against the one woman in all the world and the dirge for the dead child. 

who would consent to live with his ingrowing 

nature more than a week. HAT was that discord? There was none 
There flitted like bats before his mind a inhercalmlife. She could look the whole 

series of contretemps when he had felt hu- world in the face, as all women can in whose 

miliated. How often his wife had been forced heart there is a single love. Then why that 


Two Machines In One! The brush of the ELECTRIC 
Choose whichever you wish. One Turn SWEEPER-VAC is electrically driven 
Of The Lever gives it to you—eitheravac- by the motor. : 
uum cleaner with Plain Suction or one with We mean that the motor itself revolves 
Motor DrivenBrushandsuctioncombined. the brush. , 
Instantaneously controlled by this You do not need to push the cleaner in 
Lever is a unique mechanism in which the Oder tostart the brush revolving as you did 
famous worm drive principle plays a with your old-fashioned carpet sweeper. 








leading réle, giving a silent, sure drive for Electricity does all the Work. You 
the correctly speeded brush, while at the 
same time it allows the High Speed Motor 
necessary for the most powerful suction. 





PNEUVAC COMPANY 


Publicity Dept. 


REST 
While It 
WORKS. 


Manufactured by the oldest concern of continuous standing in the Vacuum Cleaner Market. 
Most elaborate book ever written about Vacuum Cleaners free upon request. Address 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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LODE ELL LOBEL MELO 


200,000 American home-owners are our 
customers. Extent of their savings shown 
in quotations printed above. We supply 
all materials for complete homes at whole- 
sale prices. Ship promptly to any point— 
no matter where you live. Highest qual- 
ity materials. Prices guaranteed to include 


everything as specified—no extras. Lum- 
ber Ready-cut to fit; saves labor costs—avoids ex- 
pensive delays. Not Ready-cut if preferred. 


Our Four Mills 


In order to reduce freight costs, we operate four 
mills and ship from one nearest you. The mills 
are located at Chehalis, Wash.; Hattiesburg, Miss.; 


St. Louis, Mo., and Davenport, Iowa. 


ry Your Home From 
Gordon-Van Tine Co 


These Gordon -Van Tine 


Home-Owners Write : 


“Saved $550.00 by order- 
ing from you.”—A. M. 
Trimble, Lincoln, Nebr. 

“Estimate saving of 
$350.00.’’—Jas. P. Murphy, 
Clear Lake, Iowa. 


“IT saved between $250.00 
and $300.00.”"—J. O. Kurtz, 
Scottdale, Penn. 

**Saved about $350.00 to 
$400.00.",—Chas.T.Letcher, 
Wharton, New Jersey. 

“*Saved $700.00 on my or- 
der from you.”"—G. G, Ar- 
gabright, Doylestown, Ohio. 


SOCEM ESP ERLOPPDOLOO DOODLE DEDILLE 





200 Home 
Plans— FREE 


Learn about our service. 
Send for our Book of Plans. 
Prices, specifications and 
descriptions of homes for 
town and country—cot- 
tages, bungalows, etc. 
Many inexpensively adapt- 
ed from best work of lead- 
ing American architects. 
Book shows photos, floor 
plans, many conveniences 
—built-in cabinets, linen 
closets, pantry cases, etc.— 
that save steps and make 
housework easier. Over 
200,000 customers and three 
strong banks vouch for us. 











Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


Established Over Half a Century 


7029 Case Street 


Davenport, lowa 


inquirers from outside the United States please send $1.00 to cover cost of books and mailing. 
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GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 7029 Case St., Davenport, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE books as checked: 


C) Book of Barns and Book of 200 
Farm Buildings. Home Plans 


Name__ — —. Address 


 ———s State__ 
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to leave the concert hall, the symphony, the 
music room! She had pleaded sudden illness. 
Her faintness had always come from a cer- 
tain cause. He knew that cause. It had oc- 
curred in many different passages. He alone 
knew the exact cause. He thought! He 
thought again and grew ice as he thought. 
It had been simmering in his congested brain 
before; but he did not realize the full por- 
tent of the possibility. But now there sprang 
into full being his rabid resolve. 

Mabel, his wife, had sinned. She had 
sinned against him. He was the judge and 
must execute the punishment. In his medi- 
eval code his duty was clear. As far as 
women were concerned he was Oriental. He 
was a Slav. His genius had discovered the 
mode of the penalty. It did not occur to his 
fixed mind that he should bring the matter 
to her, that there should be a trial. The let- 
ter was proof enough of guilt. All that 
was necessary was to decide the day of 
judgment. 


ACONVENT in Normandy there is a bell 
so clear, so beautiful, that it might have 
been molded out of silver. At the sound of 
that tone Mabel had once dropped into a dead 
faint. Pulaski’s perfect ear was enthralled 
by that wonderful note. This he had guarded 
in his memory. It was a D note, not the 
common D of the piano, but the D of the 
ideal pitch. It was upon that D that Tschai- 
kovsky based the theme of his ‘Chanson 
Triste.” The tone of that convent D was 
so rare that it seldom occurred when the 
orchestras were pitched to the A note of a 
piano. It was the harmonic D on the G 
string to which the nature of his wife vi- 
brated. It was this one sound that stirred 
his wife’s essence to its greatest depths. He 
had seen what had happened when this note 
was struck by slur or by accident. What 
would be the outcome if it were struck by 
design? 

Of all Pulaski’s violins his Stradivarius 
could make that one note sing like the bell in 
Normandy. It came forth so full, so wonder- 
fully even, without that nasal quality pecul- 
iar to a Stradivarius, that it sounded like 
silver and reverberated like a tuning fork 
of gold. 

It was a wonderful afternoon late in Sep- 
tember. The summerhouse had been re- 
paired. Only a few of the late roses peered in. 
Tall cosmos of white and purple, moved by 
the winds, swayed in a crystal vase. There 
the wife sat sewing, waiting for her husband. 
He had asked her to listen to a new composi- 
tion, and in his present mood she could deny 
him nothing. 

“Poor boy!” she kept saying to herself; 
“how he suffers!” She thought for the 
thousandth time: “Genius is an awful 
curse; it’s so uncomfortable.” Then her 
mind slowly wandered to Ignace Sobieski, 
and she wrinkled her smooth brows ever so 
slightly and shook her head. 

There was a quick step upon the path. 
She flushed. “Ah,” she said, looking up, 
“you here at last. Why !””—trying to fathom 
his gaze—“‘ you are not well, dear. You are 
tired. I’ll hear it some other time.” 


turmoil? And why those fixed, mad eyes 
upon her? Ah! her heart fluttered with the 
panic of discovery. He knew. He had read | 
the letter! He suspected her! 

She leaped to her feet. She was going to 
cry out and explain his awful error when a 
sound choked her in the heart and smote her 
into rigid silence. Ah, that note! That hor-. 
rible note! She knew now what he meant to 
do. That note prolonged itself, intensified 
itself. It seemed as if she were enveloped in 
a cavern of reverberation. Her hand tore at 
her throat, but her eyes bravely sought his. 

There they rested, and there they told him 
all. And the bell of Normandy pealed forth | 
its silver tone through the heart of the | 
violin. The four eyes met. Fiercely he ques- | 
tioned. Gently she answered. Willingly he 
believed. 

For the first time the two souls were bared | 


before each other. For the first time he com- © 


prehended the depth and breadth and fidel- © 
ity of her love. For the first time he realized § 
his abject dependence upon her. For the first 9 
time he discovered the utter completeness of § 
his love for her. Why, she was all his world, 7 
his music, his very life! Then for the first § 
time he saw himself as he was—selfish, con- 7 
temptible, an insulting hound for having 9 
doubted her for even the flicker of an eyelash. 

Then came that awful struggle between @ 
sanity and madness, between love and the 
fixed idea, between humiliation and pride, 
between the bow and the soul. For the re- @ 
flex action of an overwhelming habit requires 
the assistance of God to shatter it in the @ 
moment of illumination. 

The demonic D faltered; it lost its clear, 7 
compelling tone and, even as it wavered, the ¥ 
eyes of the man grew large and clear. From 7 
the trembling hand the bow suddenly fell J 
with a clatter upon the floor. But Pulaski 
stood swaying, his free hand brushing his | 
forehead, as if casting out turgid thoughts, 
horrid visions, derelict dreams. Then he 
dropped to a chair. 


= CHRIST!” he asked in prayer, “what 

have I done? What have I done?” 
But his Mabel, his wife, was on her knees 
beside him, sobbing, just as if her heart were 
breaking. 

“Don’t!” he cried; “don’t! I’m not 
worthy !” 

For answer, she took his hand and pressed § 
it on her soft hair. All the tigress that is in 
every woman awoke. “Not worthy?’ She 
choked her sobs. ‘Why, you’re my hus 
band! You’re the most wonderful man in all 
the world! Don’t you see? I love you! It’s 
joy I’m crying for; it’s joy! Don’t you 
understand?” 

Like a man dimly understanding, expect- 
ing anything but that, he devoured her new 
and radiant face. All he knew was that he 
had found a new life. His left hand held to 
the pricelessinstrument of murder. He looked 
at it in execration. He raised it on high, and 
Mabel divined the gesture. She caught the 
noble Stradivarius in a strong grip. 

“No!” she laughed a little hysterically. 
“Don’t you understand, you chilc,, you? It 
has brought us together.” 
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With Luscious Raisins 


—the Simplest Foods Rise to an Epicurean Plane 


WE suggest that you try the following plan 
for two months and see how it cuts down 
food bills. It will make scores of, so-called, 
plain foods more acceptable, so desired, in 
fact, that the whole family will ask for them. 


‘*Luxury’”’ Flavors at 
Little Cost 


The plan is this: Serve your boiled rice 
with raisins instead of plain. Have bread pud- 
ding, Indian pudding, rice pudding, tapiocas 
and jelly desserts—always with razsims in them. 

Put raisins in the oatmeal. Serve them with 
ready-cooked breakfast foods. Stew them 
with your prunes. 


Bake them*in your bread, cakes, muffins, 
cookies, etc. Note the new appeal in these 
foods when raisins lend their charm. 


It results in ‘‘luxury’’ flavors and there is 
practically no increase in costs. The plain 
foods are plain no longer. They are delicious 
and appetizing, yet they are still money-saving 
foods. 

Try raisins in these ways for the next two 
months. Observe the smaller totals of those 
two months’ bills. 


Better Nourishment Also 


When you use raisins like this you increase 
food values, too. 





Ask for Raisin 





Raisin Caramel Apple 

Bake apples for dessert, the house- 
wife’s standby—but with raisins to make 
it distinctive. 





Raisin Tapioca 
Readily prepared and always accept- 
able—a dessert you can serve often. 










Raisin Cornmeal Muffins 
Muffins in a new guise—their nutrition 


increased and their flavor improved by 
raisins, 


SUN-MAID Raisins 


Candies. Delicious. Healthful. 


At Candy Stores. 


For raisins are 75% pure fruit-sugar; vital- 
izing, energizing nutriment in practically pre- 
digested form. 

One pound of raisins supplies twice as much 
of this kind of nourishment as a pound of eggs. 


So when you add raisins you not only give 
your dishes detter favor, but you make them 
better foods. 


Be Sure They’re SUN-MAID 
Raisins 


We make raisins from luscious, tender, 
juicy California grapes—a kind so delicate 
that they can’t be shipped far for table use as 
fresh grapes. 


| They make tender, thin-skinned, meaty 
raisins with a rich, fruity flavor. 

All dealers sell them at the same price asked 
for ordinary kinds. 


So be sure to say ‘‘Sun-Maid”’ when you 
order. Three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded 
(seeds removed); Sun-Maid Seed/ess (grown 
without seeds); Sun-Maid Clusters (on the 
stem). 

Write for our book, ‘‘Sun-Maid Recipes,’’ 
showing 100 ways to serve. We send this val- 
uable book free on request. 


CALIFORNIA AssociATED Raisin Co. 
Membership 9,000 Growers : 
Fresno, California 











Raisin Coffee Cake 


3 cups flour 4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
5 tablespoonfuls sugar % to &% cupful milk 

1 egg tablespoonfuls shortening 
1 teaspoonfuls salt \% cupful chopped nuts 

1 cupful SUN-MAID Raisins 


Sift the dry ingredients together; add raisins. To % 
cupful milk add m@Red shortening, sugar and beaten egg; 
mix thoroughly and add to the dry ingredients; add milk 
sufficient to make a soft dough; roll out lightly about 4 
inch thick; divide into two long strips of dough and twist 
emg pit a ring; put into greased pan and sprinkle 
v a ’ sugar and nuts; allow to rise in pan fifteen 

and bake in moderate oven twenty to twenty-five 
ntes.. This is delicious served hot for breakfast or 
luncheon with honey or marmalade. 
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Being both practical and optimistic, it 
was natural that, shortly afterward, Eliza- 
beth should become the owner of Dr. Anna 
Greenleaf’s celebrated ‘‘Ten Lessons in An- 
alyzing Character on Sight.” Armed with 
the “‘Ten Lessons,” she sat before her mirror 
and measured earnestly. 

It seemed to be quite simple: She was 
blond; therefore she was a salesman. Her 
forehead was broad; therefore her sales- 
manship was of the superlative type that 
could sell the works of Martin Luther to His 
Holiness the Pope. Her nose was straight 
and well formed and her chin receded; Doc- 
tor Greenleaf was quite dogmatic about peo- 
ple with straight noses and receding chins; 
they were distinctly of the convex. type. 

Elizabeth thought it didn’t soynd very 
complimentary, but didn’t it mean that she 
could persuade people? That she could twist 
them around her little finger? Elizabeth 
rather liked the idea. 


AVING progressed to the point where 
she knew what she wanted and that she 
was of the right type to go after it, there re- 
mained the business of card indexing her vic- 
tim, so to speak, to ascertain what methods 
should be applied to his particular type in 


_ order to convince him not only that he needed 


a wife, but that he wouldn’t be happy till he 
got one. 

The next day Doctor Delton unexpectedly 
raised his eyes, in the act of dictating letters, 
to discover Elizabeth’s clear gaze fixed dis- 
concertingly on the exact spot of his left 
temple where the hair was thinnest. She was 
only trying to decide if the top of his left ear 
was in a direct line with the corner of his eye; 
it was very important for her to know. 
Doctor Greenleaf had particularly stressed 
that point. The ear was plainly a quarter 
of an inch too high, a sort of Achilles ear that 
proclaimed its wearer’s vulnerableness! 

An exact transcription of Elizabeth’s notes 
that morning would have read something 
like this: 

Replying to your prominent nose inquiry of 
March twenty-six regarding the sample of square 
chin bench gravels you are advised that chem- 
ical analysis showed only a trace of gold, black 
hair and gray eyes it is quite possible however 
that other specimens from the same prominent 
forehead he must belong to the complex type 
claim might show a greater percentage of gold 
of course a scientist wouldn’t run true to form. 


That evening, with the assistance of Les 
son Number Seven, Elizabeth indexed Dr. 
James Delton. He was convex upper-concave 
lower, which meant among other things that 
while he, too, was a salesman, he could also 
be sold. He was patient, good-natured and 
self-controlled, traits which she intended to 
test immediately. And the clew was fur- 
nished by that trifling deviation of the left 
ear from the way ears should go; he could 
be reached best by direct methods. 

No preliminary cigar or clap on the shoul- 
der, so to speak, but action, direct and force- 
ful, would produce quickest results. Long 
after Doctor Delton was sleeping the sleep 
of a scientist with a clear conscience, Eliza- 
beth lay planning her method of attack. 

Reduced to the lowest terms, Elizabeth 
reasoned thus: Doctor Delton needed a 
wife, but did not know that he needed one. 
He must be made to realize it. Before a 
wife is a wife she is a sweetheart. Sweet- 
hearts suggest pet names. Therefore, pet 
names would suggest to Doctor Delton, first 
a sweetheart, then a wife. 


HE next day Doctor Delton paused in 
the act of signing a letter to gaze at it in 
startled incredulity: 


Hon. H. R. Hutcurns, 
House of Representatives, Washington. 
Dearest Thing: Your inquiry of the —— 


With no light touch Doctor Delton pressed 
the button labeled “‘Stenographer.” ‘Miss 
Royce, are you in the habit of addressing 
M embers of Congress as ‘Dearest Things’?” 
_ Elizabeth had the grace to blush becom- 
ingly as she took the letter. “Oh, Doctor 
Delton! I must have been thinking of a— 
a friend. I am so sorry; I will rewrite it.” 

“Humph !” commented 


thescientist suff eringfrom — = 
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aberrant outcrop in a report on the tungsten 
output of Alaska. He frowned, then some- 
thing very like a twinkle came into his eyes. 

“ither that girl is a gibbering idiot, or 
else she is up to something,” he mused. 
“Dick, Darling,” indeed! Did she by any 
chance happen to know that his middle name 
was Richard? His mother had always called 
him Dick. 


HEN in answer to his ring Elizabeth 
stood before him he had banished the 
twinkle and resumed the frown. ‘Miss 
Royce, do youobserveanything strangeabout 
this sentence: ‘The ore at the Tungsten Claim 
consists largely of crystalline limestone, ex- 
tensively silicated, and Dick, Darling, I love 
you better than anything else in the world’?”’ 
Elizabeth was blushing furiously and her 
knees were shaking, but she stood her ground. 
“It’s so hard to concentrate in the spring, 
don’t you think it is, Doctor Delton?” 

Her irrelevant question was ignored. 
“Doubtless the fact that you love ‘Dick, 
Darling,’ would add color to a government 
report, Miss Royce, but in the interests of 
science please eliminate such avowals in the 
future. And, Miss Royce,’ as Elizabeth 
turned to go, “‘ would you care to go toa ball 
game with me this afternoon?” 

Elizabeth gasped, but so also did Doctor 
Delton. The words seemed to have uttered 
themselves of their own volition; certainly 
he had not meant to say them. A surprised 
stenographer stood regarding a still more 
surprised scientist. Then Elizabeth stam- 
mered her acceptance and fled. 

When Elizabeth returned from the game 
that evening she stood before her mirror in 
an attitude of triumph. “See that nose?” 
she inquired of ta2 rocking-chair. ‘See that 
receding chin? Ofcourse I can get what I go 
after! And right here I send you a nice 
mushy letter, Dick, dear.” 

Of late Doctor Delton had found the read- 
ing of the outgoing mail less tiresome than 
usual, but Monday’s letters were models of 
neatness and correct diction—that is, all but 
the last one. Elizabeth had kept her word; 
it was mushy. 


Dick, Dear: Oh, I am so happy, Dicky. I 
dream and dream of you and that blue-and-gold 
dining room. I shall be the happiest girl in the 
world when I can leave this poky old office and 
never see another scientific word so long as I 
live. And, oh, Dick to think that we have only 
three more months to wait! I am making youa 
necktie and I knit across it six times every 
night, and then kiss it six times, and when the 
three months are gone the tie will be done. 


Doctor Delton was shamelessly reading 
this effusion when Elizabeth appeared, 
flushed ard out of breath. 

“Twrote a letter this afternoon andI can’t 
find it! Did it happen to get among your 
letters by mistake?” 

“It did.” He handed it to her. “I read it. 
I am sorry you are so anxious to leave us, 
Elizabeth.” 

Elizabeth retreated precipitately, but 
once outside the door she patted her 
straight nose with approval. He had called 
her “ Elizabeth’’! 


OR some time after her departure Doctor 

Delton sat gazing out of his open window, 
apparently absorbed in the curving Virginia 
shoreline. Then, with a resolute look in his 
gray eyes, he began revising for the printer 
his report on chromite ore. 

“T think,” Elizabeth confided to her mir- 
ror that night, “‘that the letter was mushy 
enough to make him realize that there are 
wives in the world as well as chromite ore. 
Now to make him realize that he won’t be 
happy till he gets one. That means more 
direct action. It seems quite simple,” said 
Elizabeth. 

More direct action there was to be, but 
not quite as Elizabeth had planned. 

She was greatly surprised some days later 
to hear over the phone that she was wanted 
in the director’s office immediately. Eliza- 
beth’s heart skipped a beat. Humble ste- 
nographers were not often honored by such 
a summons. Nevertheless, it was with a 
clear conscience and a smiling face that a 
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Elizabeth—Convex 


few minutes afterward she opened the door 
of the director’s inner office and walked in. 

To her further surprise Doctor Delton was 
sitting by the director’s desk. Both men 
rose as she approached. 

“Miss Royce, I believe?” The director 
was all kindly courtesy. 

Elizabeth bowed. 

“Miss Royce, Doctor Delton informs me 
that you typed the manuscript of his report 
on the chromite deposits of Alaska. By mis- 
take the printer sent the proofs to me for 
approval instead of to Doctor Delton.” 

Elizabeth glanced to where Doctor Delton 
was standing beyond the desk. He seemed 
perturbed and ill at ease, yet she thought for 
a moment she detected a faint twinkle in 
his eyes. 

“T wished to say,” continued the di- 
rector’s courteous voice, “that you did a 
remarkably fine piece of work. I found only 
one error in the entire manuscript. That is 
unusually accurate for so technical a report. 
The error of which I speak, Miss Royce, 
is a peculiar one.”’ The director glanced at 
Doctor Delton, who was looking at Eliza- 
beth. “Perhaps you would like to see the 
proof sheet.” 


HE director extended it and Elizabeth 

gave it one prolonged, astounded stare, 
and the whole hitherto sane world suddenly 
stood on its head. 

Now a printer of technical reports leads 
but a dull, leaden existence. Not often comes 
such an opportunity as had appeared in this 
manuscript and he had made the most of it. 
Staring out of the printed page in 18-point 
letters, like an amatory mountain set in 
chromite foothills, were the words: 


I LOVE DEAR DICK DELTON BETTER 
- THAN ANYTHING ELSE IN THE WORLD 


About Elizabeth rocked and wavered the 
shattered remnants of what once had been a 
world. Every drop of blood in her veins 
rushed to her tortured face. Through the 
mist in her eyes the blurred faces of the two 
men seemed to laugh at her across the whirl- 
ing room. 

She was conscious of only two desires—to 
go at once so far away that never again 
would she see James Delton, and to kill, 
destroy, utterly obliterate Dr. Anna Green- 
leaf and her “‘Ten Lessons.”” With trembling 
hands held to her flaming face Elizabeth 
fled headlong from the room. 

She caught her breath in pitiful sobs as 
she rushed down the stairs to her room. 
Back there they were laughing at her. This 
had come of her silly belief in Doctor Green- 
leaf and direct action. From consciously 
writing the truth indirectly she had uncon- 
sciously written it directly; she had put that 
awful sentence into the manuscript; she 
would leave the office, leave Washington, 
leave the country 

Elizabeth wrote her resignation in nine 
words, three of which were misspelled, and 
flung it on her desk. She was frantically col- 
lecting her personal belongings when the 
door opened and Doctor Delton entered. 

He crossed directly to her, but nothing 
short of sudden death would have made 
Elizabeth look at him at that moment. 
‘Elizabeth, why didn’t you tell the director 
you didn’t write that silly ‘Dick, dear,’ 
stuff?” 





LIZABETH did not answer. It was 
taking all her faculties just to stand up- 
right and not cry. 

“You know, of course, dear, that I wrote 
it myself,’ said Doctor Delton. 

“You wrote it!” gasped Elizabeth in 
bewilderment. ‘You wrote it! Why— 
why ‘i 

“Tt’s quite simple, dear. If you disclaimed 
it, then I knew, for one thing, that I was a 
silly fool to think for a moment that you 
cared. But if you thought you wrote it”— 
Doctor Delton gently took her hands and 
forced her eyes to meet his—‘“‘ why, then I 
knew that I really am ‘ Dear Dick Delton’ to 
you. Don’t you see, Elizabeth?” 

Elizabeth did. Doubtless the fact that 
she was shaking so that she could scarcely 

stand accounted for the 








objective methods and a 
misplaced ear; ‘‘that 
comes of having a pretty 
girl fora stenographer. If 
I don’t watch out I will be 
addressing Cabinet Mem- 
bers as ‘Toodlekins.’” 
Three days later he 
chanced to observe what 
appeared to be an 





SMART DRESSING AND CHANGING STYLES arms 


EVERY WOMAN wishes to be well dressed, yet most women find it 
difficult to keep up with the constantly changing styles. In THE HOME 
JOURNAL’S new fashion articles, beginning in the February number, Mr. 
Harry Collins will show how every woman may be simply and inexpensively 
and yet stylishly dressed by carefully interpreting her own individuality. 


—— fact that Doctor Delton 
was holding her in his 


“T am a dull old scien- 
tist, Elizabeth, but—will 
you marry me?” 

Something of Eliza- 
beth’s old spirit returned. 
“Of course,” she said. 
“T’ve intended to all the 
time.” 

















SMART, HAND- 
KNITTED GAR- 
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MINERVA Knitted Garments 
are easily made when you have 
the MINERVA Knitting Man- 
ual, Vol. III. It contains over 
100 beautifully designed arti- 
cles for Men,Women, Children 
and Infants. Each is illustrated 
and its knitting fully described. 


Theircharm isthe greater when 
made from MINERVA Quality 
Yarns—lofty, very strong and 
rare in their beautiful colors. 


MINERVAcosts no more than 
ordinary yarns. Insist on the 
genuine. And—ask your 
Favorite Yarn Shop for the 
MINERVA Knitting Manual— 
35c the copy or 40c postpaid. 


Full instructions for making the 
Scarf and Toque and Ladies’ 
Knitted House Jacket illustrated 
—with two other fresh «Minerva 
ideas—sent free upon request, 


James Lees & Sons Co. 


220 Fifth Ave., New York City 
DEPT. L. 
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A Little 


Game for Little F ingers 
By W. M. Wemett 
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* course 


COEFEE 


is wholesome 


Time was when many good people were 
affrighted by an eclipse of the sun. They 
, thought it meant the end of the world! Of 
course, we all know differently now. 
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i Coffee has been in use for ten centuries. 
1 And it has never been eclipsed in popular 
favor. But even as the sun, coffee has been 

! subject to many false alarms. [omen is a fine winter eve- 
{ 
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ning table game for little fingers. To 
prepare this game for use, paste this 





page upon a piece of cardboard—a soft 











Just as nervous people start ata sudden green would be pretty. When it is dry cut 
i —_— out all of the forms: thirty long straight ones, 
sound, there are some similarly affected who twenty-two short straight ones, seven large 
H . . an Oe curved ones and nine small curved ones. All 
| believe that coffee isn t g ood “ for them. the letters of the alphabet may be made from 
ki . these sixty-eight pieces, which may be used 


on either the white or green side. The photo- | 
graph shows how each letter should look 














| 
{ Millions of healthy, strong, normal people whan the clghubet ts completed. 
i : : : ° This game may be used as a means of Eq 
] drink coffee in moderation. They find it teaching the letters to very small children, as 
| ‘ . a ‘ when the letters should be made in alphabeti- a 
soothing, comforting, sustaining, nourish- cal oe on the name of each spoken when i 
completed. 





ing—and healthful. 
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| The growing, roasting and marketing of r 1 











! coffee is one of the world’s greatest indus- | 
tries. From Brazil alone we import between TS an 
| 800,000,000 and 900,000,000 pounds a year. —_———e a 





! Despite the fact that false alarmists and 
temperamental extremsits have assailed 
1 coffee, it has become the universal drink J 
: of this great level-headed nation. 


























i 

a Coffee needs no apologist. It is Nature’s 
| gift. Simply be sure that you drink good 
i pure coffee. 











SIGNIFICANT— Doctor Valentine Nalpasse, 
of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, says: 
“Coffee vitalizes the muscles, animates the 
circulation, facilitates digestion, and makes 
intellectual work more easy.” 


COFFEE 
i Out Favorite Drink 


iH Copyright 1919 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States. 
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COUNTRY SCENE FROM 
WINDOWS OF OUR PLANT AT 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


— Kesh 
from Sunshine and 
UIC AAW 


TT eS Tpke COTE | : } _ Pure high-grade meats of real 

fa , a flavor, kept pure with all their 
‘tempting freshness of taste and 
nourishing strength because 
they’re put up in the ideal way 
—in vacuum packages. 


Ready to serve—in unusual variety—a 
whole meat market right on your 
pantry shelf—a ready selection for im- 
mediate use on any and every occasion. 


ox T ONcuRS” _ ¥ Most good grocers carry Council Meats in the 


COUN Cit . : 
aN following variety: 


| SAUSAGE 4 ® = - A Partial List 


non wf 7 ‘_~ > ga ' Vienna Style Sausage Ol’ Mammy Hash 
\ = : GB = - Corned Beef Tripe 
fa ™* : | Lunch Tongues Sliced Dried Beef 
‘Roast Beef Veal Loaf 
Corned Beef Hash Sausage Meat 
Hamburger Steak and Onions Ox Tongues 
Potted Meat-Products Genuine Deviled Tongue 
Genuine Potted Ham 


If you would like a handy guide to good 
living, send for our free book, “Appetizing 
Suggestions.” It illustrates many tempting meals 
miade with a great variety of meats and other 
good things to eat, It’s an unusual help for 
every housekeeper. 


Address Sales Office, 
Indian Packing Corporation, Consumers Bldg., Chicago 


INDIAN PACKING GORPORATION 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Corned Beef Hash 
browned, with dropped 
—a Council Gleam 





Copyright 1919, by Indian Packing Corporation. 
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HESE are your stars— 


They are stars because their talent 
won your favor. } 

No one can successfully force stars 
upon you. We simply listen to the 
voice of public demand, and give 
you your own favorites. 


And so SELZNICK PICTURES 
have opened the door of opportunity 
for many a youthful genius. 


They say SELZNICK stars become 
famous over night. This is true only 
because the SELZNICK organiza- 
tion is close to the public, quick to 
recognize its wishes, and thorough 
in carrying them out. 





By discovering your favorites and 
placing them in worthy productions 
we afrive at the secret which makes 
SELZNICK PICTURES create 
happy hours. 
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next door and had bought furniture on the 
installment plan to fill it. Mr. Graves found 
a position, where he earned a fair salary, 
they could save a little every month, and 
life for those two years was well worth living. 
Six months before this story begins Johnny 
Graves was born, the loveliest baby you ever 
saw; and then, just one short week before, 
pneumonia had snatched away Johnny’s big 
strong father, and the very foundations of 
life were crumbling under the feet of Johnny 
and his mother. The rent of the house had 
been paid in advance, so for three more 
weeks they were sure of a roof over their 
heads; but after that Johnny would have to 
be put in an orphan asylum and Johnny’s 
mother would have to go to work in a store 
or in someone’s kitchen. She had been a 
teacher before she married; but state laws 
are so different that it wasn’t possible for her 
to teach in California. 


ER father and mother back in Iowa could 

give Johnny and his mother shelter and 
food, though they had no money to offer, and 
once there Johnny’s mother could have her 
old school position back. But it takes money 
to travel, and there was exactly fifteen dollars 
left out of their savings. Johnny and sickness 
and death had swallowed up the rest. 

Do you wonder Mother Graham was wor- 
ried about Johnny? She had been in that 
bungalow the night’ he was born, and she 
loved every inch of him, from his shining 
curls to the soles of his pink feet; and the 
thought of him in an orphan asylum had so 
wrung her heart that she had had the courage 
to ask Father Graham for money to take 
little Mrs. Graves and Johnny home. But 
Father Graham had made it very plain that 
he wasn’t in the business of financing Eastern 
trips for stranded women and babies. 

As Mother Graham rocked she watched 
Johnny’s blue rompers balloon in the west 
wind, and turned over and over in her mind 
every possible way of solving the problem of 
Johnny’s future. When at last she realized 
there was nothing she could do, she did what 
women like Mother Graham always do: She 
shut her eyes and talked to her God about 
it, positive that He understood how her heart 
ached for Tom and that He cared about the 
fate of little Johnny Graves. 

After a few moments she took her Bible 
from the table beside her, and it opened at 
Proverbs. Now, Mother Graham had never 
spent much time on Proverbs; a busy mother 
is apt to pass them by in favor of the Psalms, 
but the verse her eyes rested on that morning 
comforted her. It read: ‘In all thy ways 
acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy 
paths.” Mother Graham believed in an- 
swer to prayer, but she also believed in per- 
sonal effort. She was descended from those 
men who' “prayed to God and kept their 
powder dry,”’ and that phrase about being 
directed appealed to her. 

An hour later, as she stood at the sink 
cleaning some rhubarb for pies, the grocer’s 
boy clattered in. He was a talkative boy 
and Mother Graham knew the story of his 
life. It was a joke in the Graham family that 
sooner or later most people did tell Mother 
Graham the story of their lives. 

“Gee!” he said as he pulled a box of 
matches and a bag of sugar out of his basket, 
“we've had a piece of luck. My five-year- 
old sister’s got a job for a week at the Western 
Film Company in Hollywood. I wisht we 
had a six-months-old kid. They want one to 
use In two pictures. A friend of my mother’s 
Is going to take hers out there to-morrow, 
wr Pe don’t believe they’ll take him; he’s 
sickly.” 


OTHER GRAHAM’S heart missed a 

beat, but she calmly asked particulars. 
Just where was the studio? What car did 
one take, and what: time did one have to 
be there? 

Those rhubarb pies were never made, for 
the screen door had hardly banged behind 
the grocer’s boy before Mother Graham was 
lurrying across her back yard. 

Mrs. Graves was a timid, nervous little 
thing, completely overwhelmed by the sor- 
row and disaster that had so suddenly over- 
taken her, and it took much urging to 
convince her that this chance was worth the 
taking. But Mother Graham did not leave 
her until she had gained her point. 

The parting advice she gave Johnny’s 
mother was the advice of a good general. 

Put a pair of those blue rompers on him 
and a pair of blue-and-white socks,” she said, 

so his fat legs and the dimples in his knees 
will show. Wash his hair to-night so his curls 
will all stand out. Nurse him before we start 
to-morrow so he will sleep on the car, and 
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I'll take a parasol and a bottle of water with 
us so he won’t get hot and cross.” 

Thus did Mother Graham plan the cam- 
paign that was destined to-help Johnny save 
himself. 

At breakfast the next morning she told her 
family what was afoot, and Father Graham, 
whose conscience really bothered him about 
little Johnny Graves, said it was a very 
sensible idea and cheerfully supplied the 
necessary carfare. Supplying carfare to 
Hollywood was a much cheaper proposition 
than supplying railroad tickets to Iowa. 

“She hasn’t a bit of gumption about her,”’ 
he said, as he gave his wife the money. 
“You'll have to go with her every time, I 
suppose, or she’ll back out sure.” 

The next day was a beautiful one, warm 
and still and sweet with flowers. Johnny, 
his stomach full, slept peacefully all the way 
to Hollywood. It was sucha sleepy day that 
the scent of the orange blossoms and the 
roses floating in through the windows and 
the motion of the car made even grown 
people drowsy. 


NCE at the studio they found their way 

into a hot, wall-inclosed space crowded 
with mothers and babies—babies of all sorts, 
ages and conditions. Mother Graham’s cour- 
age failed for a moment, but it rose again as 
her eyes estimated each one. Not one of 
them was a patch on rosy Johnny, who still 
slept in his mother’s arms. 

The sun grew hotter, the babies yelled and 
fidgeted, and still Johnny slept. Finally the 
man who hires extra people appeared.. At 
this critical moment Johnny awoke and, 
stretching himself like a giant refreshed, 
yawned and sat up in his mother’s arms. 
When his turn came wise Mother Graham 
took off his hat, and the sun turned his curls 
into a golden halo; his eyes were dark and 
dewy with sleep and his face was like a rose. 
A gleaming scarfpin in the tie of the man who 
held Johnny’s fate in his hands caught 
Johnny’s eye and, unconsciously bringing 
up his reserves, Johnny smiled at the shining 
thing that had attracted him, showing two 
deep dimples in his cheeks and the two little 
teeth he had just acquired, and the day 
was his. 

Day after day Mother Graham and 
Johnny and Johnny’s mother went to Holly- 
wood to the studio; only on foggy days did 
they stay at home, and foggy days were 
few. Johnny was a find, and before they 
were through with him his curls and his 
eyes and his dimples were an important part 
of two pictures. 

As the day drew near that saw the end of 
Johnny’s work Mother Graham felt very 
dismal. ‘There was enough money in the bank 
for that ticket to Iowa now. Johnny had 
saved himself, and Mother Graham tried to 
think that she was dismal because she was 
going to miss him so, but in her heart of 
hearts she knew she was going to miss those 
visits to the studio even more. 


T WAS allso interesting. She liked people, 

did Mother Graham; and in her trips to 
Hollywood she had met more kinds of people 
than she had dreamed existed. She managed 
Johnny more successfully the few times he 
was fractious than his nervous little mother 
did; so she had had a chance to see these 
people at their work. The world of acting 
and actors and theaters had been a sealed 
book to Mother Graham, and.these glimpses 
she had into the making of motion pictures 
were enthralling. 

Most of all she was interested in the star. 
He is interesting to thousands of women 
who see him on the screen because of his 
beautiful profile, his fine eyes and his splendid 
shoulders, and because he is the kind of a 
lover every woman dreams of having; and he 
is interesting to thousands of others because 
he is a really great actor. He was interesting 
to little Mrs. Graves because Johnny loved 
him and because he was kind to Johnny; but 
Mother Graham, as she watched him work, 
was interested in him because of what he did, 
because unrealizingly she sensed the great 
artist in him. 

The last day came as last days have a way 
of doing. The trunks were packed and gone, 
the ticket bought, and the little bungalow, 
empty of the furniture that had gone back 
to the installment man, was closed and 
locked. Johnny and his mother were to sleep 
that night at the Grahams’ and to start the 
next day for Iowa and the safe shelter that 
waited them. 

“T kind of hate to think it’s the last time 
we are going to the studio,” said Mother 
Graham as they climbed on the familiar 
red car. 





A Pair of Blue Rompers 


“T’m not,” said little Mrs. Graves; ‘‘it’s 
getting so hot and the people out there are 
so queer. They look so awful covered with 
all that paint, and it’s so tiresome watching 
them do the same things over and over. It’s 
been so kind of you to come. I can’t tell 
you—I just never would have stuck it out by 
myself, and now we’re going home—home!— 
and Johnny’s safe.” 

Johnny’s mother hugged the precious little 
body close, and the tears filled her eyes as she 
thought of the one they were leaving behind, 
sleeping under the low mound at Rosedale, a 
mound fast turning to gold as the big acacia 
tree at its head covered it with a pall of 
yellow blossoms. 


HE most famous director of the Western 

Film Company, Mother Graham had 
never seen; to be sure, she knew all the gossip 
about the big spectacle he was staging that 
was almost ready for production, and she 
had listened to many and contradictory re- 
ports about him. Just the day before she 
had heard a vivid and highly colored account 
of the awful rage he was in because an actress 
selected at infinite pains to take an important 
part in the few unfinished scenes of the great 
spectacle was ill, so ill that it was impossible 
for her to work for many weeks. 

They were through with Johnny early that 
last afternoon and, as Mother Graham and 
Johnny’s mother were getting their things 
together, a sudden silence fell among the 
little group of people who had been saying 
good-by to them. A keen-faced man had 
come out of the office and was standing talk- 
ing with the star. 

“‘There’s the chief,” said one of the girls 
in a low voice; “and doesn’t he look peeved 
though?” 

“That,” said Mother Graham, turning 
and eying him critically, “‘is the most inter- 
esting looking human being I ever saw.” 

“He isn’t so handsome as the star,” said 
Johnny’s mother. 

“No, he isn’t; most people aren’t,” smiled 
Mother Graham as she went to get Johnny. 

I have told you Mother Graham carried 
herself aS an empress should, and the direc- 
tor’s eyes followed her as she brought Johnny 
back to his mother. 

Turning suddenly to the man with him he 
said: ‘“‘Good Heavens! Who is that woman? 
I’ve looked all over the country for a woman 
like that, and here she is right under my 
nose.” 

So it happened that before they left the 
studio that afternoon Mother Graham and 
the director had a talk in the office, and 
Mother Graham agreed to try to do what he 
wanted of her. 

“T am afraid I can’t do it,” she said as she 
rose to go. “I don’t know anything about 
acting, but I can try.” 

“Thank heaven!” said the director, smil- 
ing one of his rare smiles. “If you only knew 
what I have suffered at the hands of people 
who thought they knew all about acting!” 

As he needed her for only a few days, 
Mother Graham said nothing of her venture 
at home; and Father Graham was so busy 
overseeing the irrigating of the ranch that 
week and the girls were so busy with their 
final examinations that no one paid much 
attention to her goings and comings. 


HE took to motion-picture acting as a 

duck takes to water; she loved it. She 
was willing to work unceasingly and to do 
just as she was told; she had nothing to un- 
learn, she had a fine screen face, and the 
gripping personality that clothes could not 
dominate made itself felt even through that 
veil of silence. When her few scenes were 
finished she and the director had another 
talk in the office, and the result of that talk 
was a contract that Mother Graham put 
away in her desk behind the bills. 

A few evenings later, as they all sat down 
to dinner, Mother Graham cleared her throat 
a little nervously and said: “Tom will be 
home in the morning. I had a chance to 
earn some money by working in a picture at 
the studio. I sent it to him to come home 
on, and I got him a place out there in their 
electrical department. I just had to see Tom 
this summer,” and Mother Graham’s lips 
quivered so she could not say anything more. 

Father Graham was a little lonesome for 
Tom himself, and as this arrangement made 
it possible for him to see his son without 
spending any money or changing his attitude 
toward Tom’s college course there wasn’t the 
trouble Mother Graham had feared. In 
fact, the family were so amused at the idea 
of Mother Graham in a moving picture that 
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The Trained Nurse 


who knows says: 


“If people would give half the 
attention to their feet they give 
to their hands, this would be a 
happier world. I wear the 


Dr Gdison 


(Gsut0N SuoE 


‘The Easiest Shoe for Women’ 


because it conforms with the sole of the 
foot—the tender part. 


“T have to be on my feet for long 
stretches—and I must be pleasant and cheer- 
ful all the time. No woman can be happy 
and good-natured in a constant torture of 
aching, burning feet. 

‘When I get an hour or two for a walk 
my Dr. Edisons give me comfort and satis- 
faction, not only by protecting the sensitive 
foot nerves, but use the supporting 
arch is graceful, and the whole effect stylish. 
An inner sole of live wool felt keeps out 
cold and dampness.” 

If you do much walking or standing, wear 
the Dr. Edison Cushion Shoes. Style book 
and dealer’s name sent on request. 


Utz & Dunn Co. 


Makers of 
**Style Shoes of Quality’’ 
iy for Women 


76 Canal Street 
Rochester .*. N. Y. 
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The Quality goes 
clear through— 
UEEN QUALITY skill 


and experience are ex- 

pressed in shoes identified 

by this famous Trade Mark. 

Queen Quality materials and methods insure 
lasting style, correct fit and satisfaction in 


wear. 


Queen Quality style authority is established 
and demonstrated in the service of every 


agency. 


Queen Quality shoes are “money's worth” 


always. 


The Trade Mark is the assurance 


of maker and dealer that prices represent 
utmost worth and satisfaction to you. 


Because reputation is valued above all else, Queen 


Sons Quality fine black kid shoes are made of “Shoe- 


KID 


long tested and now demand. 


The world’s largest manufactory of 
women’s shoes exclusively gives you 
through your local agency the com- 
prehensive service associated with the 
Queen Quality Trade Mark every- 
where. 


: Soap” Kid. Eight years of consistent use in Queen 
ées*—} Quality shoes have proved its 
leadership. This association of Queen 
Quality endeavor with that of the 
tanner and retailer enables women to 
obtain exceptional shoes made from 
““Shoe-Soap”’ leather which they have 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 


Manufacturers 











BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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A Pair of Blue Rompers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 


Tom’s coming was a matter of secondary 
importance. 

The next morning, when Tom’s mother 
put her arms around her boy, she felt just as 
Johnny Graves’ mother felt when she held 
him.safe. She spent the whole day talking 
to him and feeding him and hovering over 
him, and in the evening the Grahams all 
went to see the first showing of the big pic- 
ture that had been so long in the making. 

The picture in which Mother Graham had 
a part was a wonderful achievement, and 
it was shown to an appreciative and enthusi- 
astic audience. Carried away by the power 
of the great story, the Grahams quite forgot 
to watch for her. Her brief scenes did not 
come until the middle of the play, but sud- 
denly her bewildered family saw moving 
across the screen a Mother Graham they had 
never known. 


VERYONE who has ever seen that play 
has carried away the memory of Mother 
Graham’s face, a memory that never fades. 
She didn’t play the part of that Queen 
Mother, she was that great and tragic figure. 
Her short scenes were a triumph; and the di- 
rector, watching the play from the back of 
the theater, sensed the tension of the audi- 
ence as they lived through that heartbreak- 
ing tragedy with Mother Graham and, as he 
heard the brief and spontaneous outburst of 
applause, the tribute of the artists in the 
house who recognized fine work when they 
saw it, he smiled to himself with satisfaction. 
At the sound of the applause two pink spots 
flared on Mother Graham’s cheeks, her white 
head lifted a little proudly and her hand stole 
into Tom’s; she was sure of his understand- 
ing sympathy. 

The ride home from the theater was a very 
silent one, for the Grahams were all busy 
with their own thoughts. Mother Graham 
on the screen had been a revelation to them 
all; it had taken this new viewpoint to show 
them the beauty and dignity and greatness 
they had been living with all their lives and 
had never realized. 


When the family reached the living room, 
Mother Graham turned and faced them with 
an air of determination, saying: “I may as 
well tell you now I have signed a contract 
for a year’s work with the Western Film 
Company. I know you may not approve of 
it,” and Mother Graham looked pleadingly 
at Father Graham. 


ATHER GRAHAMW’S face flushed as he 
said: “‘ Approve of it—I should think not. 
Who is going to look after the house this fall 
when the schools open and the girls begin 
their teaching? Do you think I want my 
wife fs , 

Here Tom, who was filling his pipe, in- 
terrupted: ‘‘Just a moment, father,’ he 
said. “Mother, did you show them your 
contract? Where is it?” 

“In the desk there somewhere. I put it 
back of the butcher’s bill,” said Mother 
Graham, twisting her handkerchief nerv- 
ously. It was going to be worse than she 
thought. She might have known how it 
would be, and she did hate quarrels. Oh, 
she never should have done it. 

Tom, with an odd twinkle in his eyes, 
finally disinterred the crumpled contract and 
handed it to his father. Father Graham put 
on his glasses, smoothed out the paper and 
studied it carefully. His color faded as he 
read, and after a long moment he said: 
“There must be some mistake. They are 
never going to pay you that a week!” 

“Oh, yes, they are,” said Tom. “ Don’t you 
realize what mother has done? Didn’t you 
see in that picture to-night? They realize 
out there all right.” Tom’s voice was husky 


_ with feeling as he went on: “It’s taken the 


Western Film Company to show us what 
mother really is.” 

The tense silence that fell in the little room 
after Tom’s speech was broken by Father 
Graham as he folded the contract carefully 
and respectfully, saying as he did so: “I'll 
take this down to the safe-deposit box to- 
morrow morning. ‘Back of the butcher’s 
bill!’ If that isn’t just like your mother!” 





Trappers of Women 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


overlook this and will make you an allow- 
ance of two dollars on the damaged machine.” 

On this letter Mr. Weinstein always stood 
pat. Invariably the purchaser would figure 
out that it was better to get two dollars than 
nothing and would return the machine. It 
was worth the money to the astute Mr. 
Weinstein to have all evidence of the trans- 
action thus wiped out. Moreover, he could 
usually straighten out-and polish up the 
flexible parts of this precocious infant and 
send it out again. 


LTON E. ELLIOTT was a hot-weather 

specialist. He would drift into town in 
the middle of the summer—the despairing 
months for the owners of boarding and lodg- 
ing houses. He would advertise extensively 
that for the small sum of five dollars he 
would guarantee to obtain not less than five 
responsible boarders or roomers within two 
weeks, the money to be refunded if they 
were not obtained or were not satisfactory. 
He maintained aneatly furnished, impressive- 
looking office in one of the business blocks, 
and it was a poor fortnight indeed in which 
he did not receive two hundred dollars from 
anxious women whose regular boarders were 
away for the summer. When the fortnight 
was gone, so was Mr. Elliott. Incidentally, 
so were the numerous five-dollar bills which 
he had received. 

Some of the deadliest of the trappers are 
quack doctors who bait their traps with 
hope. One of this breed was Horace Rose- 
ville, ‘The People’s Optician, eyes exam- 
ined free, no charge for advice.” Horace did 
a thriving business. He always found some- 
thing the matter with every pair of eyes 
which he examined, and prescribed a pair of 
the celebrated ‘Roseville actinic, atomic, 
double-ground, crystal-pebble lenses.” These 
were set in steel frames, and Mr. Roseville 
charged from six to fifteen dollars a pair for 
the same, the amount depending on the pa- 
tient. The lenses were made of plain window 
glass and of course insured Mr. Roseville a 
handsome profit. 


| ap pesca the most dangerous of all 
the traps which are set for the poor are 
those which are baited with benefit insur- 
ance. The average working woman in most 


of our large cities fears sickness far more than 
death, for sickness catches one going and 
coming. Wages stop and bills for doctors 
and medicine start. Accordingly any benefit 
company which will promise to pay a sub- 


’ stantial death benefit and weekly benefits 


during sickness finds a ready market for its 
policies. This undoubtedly can be done and 
is done by a number of reputable companies; 
they are compelled to charge a heavy pre- 
mium for so doing. In their wake, however, 
have sprung up a number of “societies” and 
“associations” which only promise to do 
this, and many a working woman pays from 
ten to twenty-five cents a week during all 
her working years for insurance which does 
not insure. 


N MANY states mutual-benefit and relief 

societies are specifically exempted from in- 
surance laws and the inspection and supervi- 
sion of insurance commissioners. In standard 
life insurance, if the policy is forfeited after 
it has been in force for a certain length 
of time the insured gets back the money 
which she has paid, less a percentage de- 
ducted sufficient to cover her proportion of 
the risk and expense of her policy while in 
force. She does not forfeit anything. In 
“relief societies” of the kind I refer to no 
such sentimental ideas exist. For example, 
Mary Grogan paid to such a society from 
January, 1885, to November 27, 1912, one 
dollar and eleven cents a month. During all 
that time she never called upon them for one 
cent for sick benefits. The policy contained 
two or three pages of fine type full of condi- 
tions which were intended to, and did, puz- 
zle attorneys and courts. They certainly 
could not be comprehended by the insured. 

Among these provisions was a statement 
that it was the duty of the insured to pay the 
premium promptly on the day fixed at the 
office of the company, and that the sending 
out of collectors was only a favor and con- 
venience on the part of the company. [or 
twenty-seven years, however, collectors had 
called on Mrs. Grogan. Finally, it was evi- 
dent to the company that Mrs. Grogan was 
liable to die any time and that her estate 
would make a claim for insurance unless 
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Keep them warm with 
proper nourishment. 


Hot Ralston porridge gives the bodily 
warmth that children need cold mornings. 
Delicious, steaming, appetizing. 


They simply love it! Fine for older folks, 
too. Try Ralston soday. Its wheat elements 
build strong bones and muscles. In checker- 
board packages at your grocer’s. 


Purina Whole Wheat Flour. 


Try the delicious taste of nourishing bread and muffins made 
from this extra-quality whole wheat flour. In checkerboard 
packages and bags at your grocer’s. 


Mother Goose Recipe Book. 


Send the top of a Ralston box for Mother Goose Recipe Book, 
illustrated by C. M. Burd—in eight colors. 


Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Try this Recipe 


COCK ROBIN (FRIED) MUSH 


2 cups water 
+ cup Ralston or 1 cup Purina 
Branzos 


1} teaspoons salt 


Bring water to boiling point in upper 
part of a double boiler. Pesdd oat cad 
Ralston so slowly that water does not 
stop boiling. Boil, stirring constantly 
for 5 minutes. Place over hot water 
and cook at least % hour. Pour into 
a wet and greased mold. When cold 
Cut in one-inch slices and either fry in 
deep fat or sauté in a small amount of 
tat in skillet. 
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Write for this 


“The A-B-C of Wash Day” will give 
you many new ideas for saving time and 
work in clothes washing. 
suggestions you cannot find elsewhere. 
Probably the best known authority on this 


subject—Miss Mildred Maddocks, Director 
of Good Housekeeping Institute—has 


written, especially for this book, instructions 


on “‘ How to Machine Wash.” 


The operations are pictured throughout the 
book both by artists’ sketches and photographs. 
It is a book every housewife will be glad to 
have and keep. No effort or expense has been 
spared to make it worthy of your careful reading. 


It will tell you a great deal about electric 
washing machines and what to look for when 
you go to buy an electric washer. 
contains specifications and illustrations of the 
handsome full-cabinet cylinder washer — the 


Super 


America’s Leading Washing Machine 


When mailing you ““The A-B-C of Wash Day” book 
we will send the name and address of the A-B-C dealer 
where you can see this machine in operation. 
desire, the dealer will send it to your home and demon- 
strate it with your own clothes. You cannot keep the 
A-B-C Washer unless you are fully satisfied with it. 
You can make a small payment down and the balance 
in monthly payments if you wish. 


Send 


for the 
Book 
NOW 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 


Leading manufacturers of electric and power washers in America 

















Free Book 


It is full of 


It also 


A B-C 


Electric 








If you 


Special Note to Purchasers 


We have greatly increased the capacity of our factories 
in order to keep pace with the demand for the A-B-C 
Super Electric. It may be necessary for you to wait a 
short while for delivery, but it is worth the wait. 
The A-B-C is the choice of most discriminating house- 
keepers in the nation’s largest cities, and their suburbs. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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something happened to her policy. Some- 
thing did 


On the second of the month it was a 
stormy day and no collector appeared. Mrs. 
Grogan was old and rheumatic, and the office 
of the company was miles away in another 

art of the city. She thought that the col- 
ector had been detained by sickness or 
storm, and waited:-for him on that day with 


her perennial one dollar and eleven cents - 


done up in the usual envelope. He did not 
come on that day or the next. Mrs. Grogan 
then bestirred herself and traveled to the 
office and offered her premium. 

The affable and courteous cashier, how- 
ever, advised her that the policy had been 
forfeited for nonpayment of dues on the 
date fixed, and that she could not be rein- 
stated unless she could pass a medical exam- 
ination by the physicians of the company. 
Mrs. Grogan signed an application for such 
an examination, which explicitly stated that 
the policy was forfeited by her carelessness 
and nonobservance of the terms, and that 
she thereby applied for a medical examina- 
tion in connection with her application for 
reinstatement. The medical examination 
did not prove satisfactory, as the examiner 
reported that Mrs. Grogan, being now in her 
seventieth year, would probably not live 
much longer. He was quite right. She died 
in less than a month. The fact that she had 
lost all the money that she had saved for 
twenty-seven years may have had some- 
thing to do with it. That, however, did not 
concern the company. 


ANTED: Amateur actors and actresses 
to study for the dramatic stage. Saturday 
nights; out-of-town professional engagements 
guaranteed; experience unnecessary; chance of 
a lifetime. Grasp the opportunity. Doit now! 


Miss Edythe Smythe forthwith grasped. 
Miss Smythe sold silk stockings in a depart- 
ment store. This occupation, however, was 
only a temporary one. She had always real- 
ized that some day she would go on the stage. 
Here was an opening. Miss Smythe promptly 
decided to “‘do it now.” She called at the 
address given and found a suave, long- 
haired individual and a dozen or so embryo 
actors and actresses. Mr. Belasco Parsons, 
which was the advertiser’s name, explained 
that he had been requested by a number of 
stock theaters in different cities to develop 
immediately as much promising material for 
the stage as possible. He produced a num- 
ber of grimy copies of “The Two Orphans,” 
and explained that he would rehearse all the 
applicants immediately in this play. In 
order that there might be no jealousies, 
every applicant would have an opportunity 
throughout the season of trying several parts. 
As soon as they showed any reasonable pro- 
ficiency he would procure them out-of-town 
engagements and eventually place them all 
with well-known companies. 

Mr. Parsons had appealed to one of the 
deepest-rooted instincts in the youthful fem- 
inine mind. His list of applicants grew 
apace. The first rehearsal increased their 
interest to such an extent that when he ex- 
plained that every one of them would have 
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to advance ten dollars for a wardrobe trunk 
and for their share of traveling expenses the 
money was at once forthcoming. On one pre- 
text after another he obtained various other 
smaller sums from the different members of 
his cast during the next two weeks, and then 
suddenly vanished, to try the same thing in a 
distant city. 


OMES are always good bait. The woman 

who cares nothing for books, who has 
no interest in the stage and who listens un- 
moved to various enticing get-rich-quick 
schemes is just the one who is attracted 
by a prospective “home.” John D. Fenimore 
has made a fortune in selling “homes” 
to the women of America. He operates 
all over this country under different names. 
For example: Some time ago a land com- 
pany which had tried in vain to sell a lot of 
sand dunes to its customers went bankrupt. 
An enterprising publication bought several 
square miles of sand lots and tried to give 
them away as premiums for subscriptions. 
The plan was a failure. 

At this psychological moment along came 
John D. Fenimore, the home maker. He 
purchased all the square miles of sand for 
less than one hundred dollars. Two or 
three attractive sample cottages were at once 
built, streets were laid out, the tract was 
divided up into thousands of building lots, 
and Mr. Fenimore commenced the usual ad- 
vertising campaign. Nearly every woman 
whose name appeared in the city directory 
received a personal appeal to buy a home. 

Mr. Fenimore explained that he appealed 
to the wives and mothers and daughters of 
the community because they were the ones 
who were vitally interested in homes. He 
sent them pictures, in three colors, of the 
cottages which could be built on these lots. 
The lots themselves could be purchased at 
figures ranging from one hundred to five 
hundred dollars, which in monthly install- 
ments amounted to a purely nominal price. 
Moreover, if a prospective purchaser died 
after making two payments, her estate got 
the lot free. Furthermore, Mr. Fenimore 
bound himself by sundry covenants that, if 
the lot was not satisfactory when finally 
purchased, his company would repurchase 
it at the prevailing market price. 

As these lots, allowing for the original 
purchase price and all overhead expenses, 
had not cost Mr. Fenimore over ten dollars 
apiece, he could afford to be generous. He 
was. His liberal policy, his impressive per- 
sonality and his extensive, intelligent and 
eloquent advertising sold off every lot in the 
tract. The market value of the same by the 
time the last installments were paid, how- 
ever, was imperceptible. 

The sample cottages are weatherbeaten 
and old. The projected streets are still in a 
state of projection, but several thousand 
women hold deeds with beautiful shiny seals 
for sand lots in the metropolis of Homeville. 
Mr. Fenimore is now conducting another 
similar home campaign in another city and, 
as long as women want homes and laws 
don’t protect, he will always be operating 
somewhere in this land of the free. 





The Child With a Cold 


JHEN our little son was born 
f| I remember hearing the doc- 
fai tor say: “This is no baby; 
4) he’sa full-grown man.” Later 
#H| the nurse laughingly showed 
him to me with the little first- 
Seoy| size shirt on, and only the 
aS) first and last buttons would 
fasten and his high chest was standing out 
bare! The next-size shirt was fortunately 
at hand. How he grew and thrived! He was 
unusually strong for his age, mentally as well 
as physically. At twenty months of age he 
was thirty-three inches tall and weighed 
thirty pounds. 

One day in August I noticed that the little 
neighbor boy who had come to play had a 
bad cold. I asked him to run home and wait 
until his cold was better before coming again. 
But I was too late. It was not long before 
our neighbor’s child had developed the re- 
maining symptoms of whooping-cough, and 
in a few days our lad was coughing too. We 
immediately bt. him in the care of a good 
physician and he was coming on splendidly. 
Then, one night he was taken seriously ill 
with cholera. Because of his splendid 
vitality he struggled on for four weeks, 
but—in spite of the best care science and 





love could give him—he went. Just twelve 
weeks ago last Thursday! The doctors were 
at a loss to account for the cholera. We had 
fed him so carefully. 

A week after our baby’s death we noticed 
in an obscure section of our daily paper the 
report of the business of the city commis- 
sions for the last month, and in this was a 
letter written by the city analyst stating 
that the drinking water had been highly 
polluted for over a week at a certain time. 
Just at the time our boy was taken so ill 
with cholera. Then we knew! 

I went to the health office and asked to 
see the death records for the last few weeks, 
and at the time of our boy’s death seven 
other children, ranging from a few months 
to nearly five years of age, died of cholera 
inside of three weeks. 

Can you, dear editor, use this tragedy of 
ours to arouse the people of this nation? 
Will you tell every mother that a child with 
a cold is a menace to the entire community? 
Besides being in itself contagious, a cold is 
so often the forerunner of a dangerous com- 
municable disease. A child with a cold 
must be kept from other children. Last year 
Michigan lost nearly 4000 children through 
contagious diseases. 
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_ Everymeal - Everyday 





First Aids to Menu Planning 


Imagine the delight of having a real frst aid 
to every menu that you plan! Whether it’s 
Tak-hom-a Biscuit appropriately served with 
lobster, or some golden, crispy dainty for dessert, 
there’s a Sunshine Biscuit to lend its assistance 
everymeal, everyday. 








For luncheon or dinner, breakfast or special 
occasion, Sunshine Biscuits add wholesomeness 
and substantial goodness to the meal. 










And with so many interesting ways to serve 
them there’s no wonder you will want a good 
supply of the many varieties offered in Sunshine 
Biscuits. In individual packages and in bulk. 








Fairy Tale Pictures and Cunning Verses 
are packed in most Surfshine Cartons 





Joose-WiLes Biscurr (OMPANY 





Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
Branches in Over 100 Cities 







We have prepared a Fairy Tale Book 
of Rhymes, handsomely illustrated. To 
partly cover cost of preparation and 
mailing, send 5c in coin (no stamps 
accepted), to this Company, Dept. B, 
809 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 









Tak-hom-a Biscuit 
with Lobster 










With scores of delectable dishes to be prepared 
with lobster, there gre none but what Tak-hom-a 
Biscuit will improve. Prove it yourself. The next 
time you have broiled lobster, serve Tak-hom-a 
Biscuit with it. 


Tak-hom-a Biscuit is packed only in red packages 





LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT COMPANY 
Dept. B, 809 Commerce Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


, ‘ . 
Please send me a copy of © Sunshine 
Hints for the Hostess,’’ illustrating 


scores of delicious biscuit uses. 



















P * . Sunshine Oyster Crackerettes 
Sunshine Krispy-Saltines with Beef Soup Tomato Salad with Saratoga Flakes with Seas on the Half Shell Name — 
— a strong bouillon. When finished cooking, strain, Isn't that a happy suggestion? And Saratoga Flakes are To each person serve six oysters ox. the half shell arranged Address. ——_—_—__—____— 
aids return to the fire. Add % cup of boiled rice. Gar- just as good with dozens of other salads. in a dish of cracked ice. On a side dish serve quarters of Ee ae 
mn Rv celery and chopped parsley. Serve with Cutoff theendsof pear-shaped tomatoes. Chill. Arrange lemon, horseradish, pepper sauce and Sunshine Oyster bit eR 
Sunshine Krispy-Saltines. with lettuce and Sunshine Saratoga Flakes asillustrated. | Crackerettes. Grocer’s Address. 
































Both 
made with 


Runkel’s 





DISCOVER eay she flavor you would give 

anything to get into your cakes and your 
puddings,—the chocolaty flavor of Runkel’s All- 
Purpose Cocoa. 


Here’s how to get it: 


Whenever an old-fashioned cake or dessert recipe asks 
you to grate an ounce of chocolate, use three-fourths of 
an ounce (three level tablespoonfuls) of Runkel’s All- 
Purpose Cocoa—al/ready a powder, all ready to use! 


The resulting improvement in flavor and appearance is due 
to the fact that Runkel’s Cocoa is more chocolaty than 
chocolate itself ! 


Runkel’s is concentrated chocolate in powder form—one- 
fourth stronger in chocolate flavor than cooking chocolate 
and one-fourth more economical to use. 


Bake a Cocoa Cake, make a Cocoa Pudding today. Your 
regular recipe will seem wonderfully new and improved— 
and easy—f, instead of grating chocolate, you use 


Runkel’s 


All- ‘Purpose Cocoa 





iscovered | that Chocolaty Taste ™ 


SCOVERED!—in a cup of Runkel’s 

—the new Cocoa Cookery. No 
need to grate chocolate any more—just 
dip your spoon in a can of Runkel’s— 
already a powder, all ready to use— 
and make cakes, puddings, icings, fillings, 
and desserts—with the wonderful choco- 
laty flavor of Runkel’s All-Purpose Cocoa. 


Write for the Cocoa Cookery Book and 
learn the modern way to make: 
COCOA CAKE COCOA FILLINGS AND ICINGS 
COCOA FUDGE ROLL “COCOA CUSTARD 
DEVIL’S FOOD CAKE COCOA CANDIES 
COCOA GINGERBREAD COCOA NOGG 
COCOA COOKIES COCOA DE LUXE 
COCOA PIE INSTANT COCOA 
OMPLETE Recipes for these and many 
other delicious cakes, puddings, bever- 
ages and desserts are in “Runkel’s Cocoa 
Delights” the recipe book of the New 


Cocoa Cookery. Write for your copy. 
RUNKEL BROTHERS, Inc., 438 W. 30th St., N. Y. City 
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Ed Burned Thirteen Tons 
Jim Burned Nine: By H.N. Dix 


R-R-R-R, but 
this house is 
cold!” 

Ed Jones in his 
bath robe shivered as 
he went downstairs to 
turn on the heat. 
Passing by the library 
door, he glanced at the 
thermometer hanging 
on the walland shivered 
again; it registered 45 
degrees. Gathering his 
robe tighter around 
him, he sped for the cel- 
lar. Here he knew it 
would be warm; it al- 
ways was, and this 
morning he found it no exception. Hurrying to the 
boiler, he looked in through the open door and was 
gratified to see a nice, cheerful fire. After giving it a 
good shaking down, he put on a couple of shovel- 
fuls of coal, closed the door tight and opened wide 
the ash door below the grates. This attended to, he 
hurried upstairs again, closed his bedroom window 
and hopped into bed for a short cat nap before. it 
was time to get up; he had an hour for the proverbial 
forty winks, as it was only six o’clock. 

But this morning he had got so chilled through on 
his trip to and from the cellar that he could not 
sleep. As he lay there in bed, with the blankets 
drawn tightly around his goose-flesh-covered body, 
he wished that he had never taken Jim’s advice and 
moved to the suburbs. Why, oh why, had he ever 
been such a fool as to give up that comfortable 
apartment in the city? There he could reach the 
window from his bed, close it, and in a short time the 
apartment was warm enough for him to get up and 
dress without shivering and shaking as though he had 
the palsy. 


Ed Didn’t Consult Jim About the Furnace 


F COURSE he had to admit to himself that in 

the city he had been at the mercy of a janitor 
and a landlord, and that there had been no place for 
eight-year-old Ed junior to play baseball except in 
the street. However, he was sure going to tell Jim 
what he thought of him and his advice the next time 
he saw him. That would be this morning on the train 
bound for the city and the office. 

Jim Knowles was Ed’s best friend and had lived in 
the suburbs all his life. He had sung the praises of 
life in the country so steadily into Ed’s ear that 
finally, in a sort of self-defense, the latter had given in 
and bought the house which he now occupied. He 
had picked it out without consulting with Jim, a 
heating engineer by profession, about the character of 
the heating apparatus installed. Since his new house 
was almost the same as that of his friend’s, he had 
assumed that the heating was the same and that he 
ought to burn about the same amount of coal in a 
season. 

Jim had told him that he burned only nine tons of 
coal a winter, while here it was only January and the 
nine tons which he had bought in the fall were almost 
all gone and he had felt obliged to order four extra 
tons to be delivered at once. Why, at this rate, even 
then he wouldn’t have any too much coal to 
last out the winter. This story of nine tons 
did not look right in face of the thirteen tons 
he was sure that he was going to burn. 


Life Took on a Rosier Hue 


RUMBLING thus to himself, he finally 

was called out of his reverie by a sound so 
familiar to all of us—the hissing of an air valve 
on the radiator in the next room. The sound 
made him feel warmer and life took on a rosier 
hue, but it was only short lived, for the hissing 
took on another note. It changed to a sort of 
high-pitched whistle, followed by a gurgling 
noise as steam and water spit out of the valve. 
_ Remembering that the wall in that room had 
just recently been repapered, the unhappy Ed 
again jumped out of bed to rescue the new wall 
paper from destruction by the rusty water from 
the spitting valve. 

Fortunately he got there just in time to see 
that no damage had been done as yet. Grab- 
bing the handle of the radiator valve with one 
hand, he tried to turn it, but, alas, it seemed 
to have stuck tight. In desperation he took 
both hands and gave it a mighty twist and it 
started to turn. 

A few more twists and he let go with a yell; 
steam and water had shot up around the valve 
stem and scalded the fingers on his right hand. 
One burned hand was enough for him; so, leav- 
ing the valve as it was, partly closed off, he threw 
one of his socks over it and started to dress. 
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After completing this chilly process, he shaved and 
went downstairs. Here everything seemed to be all 
right, except that, as usual, the air valve on the par- 
lor radiator seemed to be trying to see how high it 
could shoot steam into the air. As long as the vapor 
was not touching the wall he let well enough alone, 
only going near the radiator for warmth while he 
glanced over the morning paper. 


Then Ed Asked His Wife What to Do 


Y THIS time May, his wife, had breakfast ready 
and the little family of three sat down to their 
morning meal. During this ceremony Ed entertained 
his wife and child with an account of what he was going 
to tell Jim. Just as he reached the most interesting 
point, he was startled by a bang, a mighty gurgle, an- 
other bang followed by more gurgles. The sound came 
from above; so upstairs he went, two steps at a time, 
in search of his newest tormentor. The racket came 
from the radiator whose air valve was adorned with 
the sock and on whose valve he had so recently 
burned himself. It seemed as though the radiator 
was about to jump off of the floor. Turning help- 
lessly to his wife, who had followed him, he asked her 
what to do for the darn thing. 

She said that she was sure she didn’t know what the 
trouble was, but that perhaps it would be a good idea 
to shut off the valve and get the plumber to come in 
during the day to see what was wrong. 

Remembering his burned fingers, he wrapped a 
towel around his hands and in one short twist closed 
the valve. Immediately the noise stopped, which 
was fine, but the room promised to be cold all day, 
or until the plumber arrived with his bag of tools. 
Once again Jim came to mind and another black 
mark appeared opposite his name in the list of Ed’s 
friends. 

Finally, after fixing the fire so that his wife would 
not have to touch it until ten or eleven o’clock, he 
left for the 8:10 train and his talk with ‘‘that faker”’ 
Jim. 

Sure enough, Jim was on hand and soon began to 
realize that all was not well with his friend’s heating 
plant. In amazement he listened to Ed’s arraign- 
ment of him as a fraud, one who misled a friend 
about his coal bill, and so on. After a little Ed cooled 
down, and Jim began to get a word in and to ask a 
few questions. Eventually the finger-burned man be- 
came rational enough to tell a coherent story of the 
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morning’s doings. Jim 
gave vent to many a 
chuckle as he listened 
to the account of the 
polar trip to the cellar, 
the spitting air valve, 
the burned fingers and 
the pounding radiator. 
At last the story, with 
its embellishments, 
drew to a close and 
Jim began his defense. 

First he agreed that, 
if Ed had already used 
nearly nine tons, it was 
more than probable 
that he would burn 
thirteen, as he ex- 
pected. However, he argued that something must be 
wrong, as nine tons was plenty for a house the size 
of his friend’s. He promised to come over that eves 
ning and try to see if he could discover the leak in 
Ed’s coal pile. 

As for the spitting air valve, he explained that this 
was common with the cheap type of expansion-post 
valve, and that he would bring out a dozen valves 
that evening, ones which he could guarantee would 
never act that way. He assured his friend that a spit- 
ting valve was entirely unnecessary in this day and 
age, as there are several makes of valves to be had 
which are fool and leak proof and which are always on 
the job, ready to let air escape, but not steam or water. 

He sympathized with Ed over his burned fingers 
and suggested that in the spring he have the present 
valves, with their stuffing boxes, removed, replacing 
them with some make of leakless or packless valve 
which his plumber would be glad to get for him. He 
pointed out how these newer-type valves would al- 
ways turn easily and never shoot steam and water 
onto his hands or the floor. 

As for the noisy radiator, he told his friend to call 
up his wife from the city and tell her to turn the 
radiator on all the way and to put a pan on the floor 
to catch the water dripping from the sock on the air 
valve. As for the plumber, she could forget to call 
him, as there would be no more noise if she followed 
these instructions. Jim explained that a steam radia- 
tor will always act this way if the valve is turned 
only halfway on or off. He assured his friend that, 
had his house been heated by hot water, this would 
have been all right, but with steam the valve must 
always be open wide or closed tight, never halfway 
or on the crack. 

The two friends parted at the terminal, Jim having 
promised to be over to the Smiths’ right after supper 
and to bring with him the new air valves. ; 


Finally Jim Came to Ed’s Rescue 


RUE to his word, hardly had the supper dishes 

been put away when the doorbell rang, and there 
was Jim with three bundles under his arm. He ex- 
plained that one contained the new air valves, an- 
other a temperature regulator and the last a pair of 
overalls. 

Ed was a little skeptical about the regulator, having 
read of such things, but always being afraid that they 
were too complicated and apt to get out of order. 
But Jim set his fears at rest on these points, 
and announced that he would come over the 
next Saturday afternoon and install it, as he 
would not have time this evening. He did tell 
the ex-city man that with this thermostat set 
on the dining-room wall and connected with 
the boiler in the cellar, his wife would not have 
to go down there more than once during the 
day, even in the coldest weather. 

He also assured Ed that his early morning 
trip to the cellar would be a thing of the past, 
because the clock on the regulator would turn 
the fire on in the morning and have the rest of 
the house warm and at 70 degrees when Ed got 
up, provided he closed his bedroom doors at 
night and shut off his bedroom radiator. He 
pointed out that, besides its convenience, a 
device of this sort ought to save at least a ton 
of coal a year. 

Ed made the objection that he was not 
going to dress in any cold room. 

Jim, however, drove this out of his mind by 
telling him to dress in the bathroom or one of 
the other rooms, which under this arrange- 
ment would be perfectly warm. 


Wasting Tons of Coal ; 







™ HY,” he said, ‘the way you are doing 

now, what with leaving your windows 
and bedroom doors wide open at night, as 
well as failing to shut off the radiator, you 









CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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Log Cabin Syrup! 
—you said a mouthful!” 
OU will enjoy Log Cabin’s 


delicious maple flavor with 
Waffles, Corn Pones, French Toast, 
Cereals, Fritters, Ice Cream, 
Grape-fruit, Cake or Bread, and 
for every sweetening purpose. For 
sale by quality grocers everywhere. 


THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
The Center of North America 
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Ed Burned Thirteen Tons 


Jim Burned Nine 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81) 


are letting your house get so cold during 
the night that you have to burn at least 
one or two tons of coal more than is neces- 
sary in order to heat up this cold house 
every morning.” 

Jim then unscrewed the old air valves 
and replaced them with the new. Imme- 
diately all the noise and hissing of the radi- 
ators stopped. 

Seeing his friend’s overalls, Ed took the 
hint, excused himself, and soon reappeared 
dressed in an old suit and “ready for the 
dirty work,” as he said. 

Jim opened the cellar door and stepped 
aside to allow Ed to lead the way. As he did 
so he was greeted by a wave of air resembling 
a breeze from the Desert of Sahara. ‘‘ Holy 
smoke!” he said. ‘‘ What is the matter here? 
Is your cellar always as hot as this?” 

“Sure,” Ed replied. 

“Well,” Jim said as they reached the 
bottom of the stairs and he had glanced 
around, “‘all I can say is that unless you 
cover your boiler and pipes with some as- 
bestos, your cellar will remain like a hot- 
house, and yov will continue to waste a 
couple of tons o. coal a year. Better have 
your boiler covered with at least one and 
one-half inches of asbestos cement, wired on 
so that it will not crack and fall off. Also get 
a man in here and have him cover those 
steam pipes with some three-ply asbestos, 
air-cell covering—that is, unless you feel 
that you can afford the more expensive, 
though better, hair felt or magnesia.” 


Ed Had Never Cleaned the Flues 


OING over to the boiler, Ed opened the 
clean-out door over the front fire door 
and was at once enveloped in a cloud of soot 
which fell to the floor at his feet. The flue 
space seemed to be chockablock with soot 
and fine ash. Looking accusingly at his 
friend, Jim asked him when he had last 
cleaned out these flues. 

Ed’s face flushed as he answered: ““Why— 
er—let me see now. I don’t believe that I’ve 
ever opened that door before.” 

“Man alive, listen to me!” Jim said. ‘If 
you don’t clean these flues thoroughly at 
least every ten days or two weeks, you are 
going to let about two tons of coal a year 
escape in smoke and dust up this chimney 
without heating your house the least bit. 
What is more, I really don’t see how you 
have managed to get any draft at all re- 
cently with these flues stopped up. 

The two men set to work cleaning the flues. 
When they were through they were soot from 
head to foot, and they had nearly two buck- 
ets of soot. Jim explained that, although 
the job was an exceedingly dirty one now, 
if it were done every week or so there would 
be only a thin layer of soot to clean away, 
and that such a small quantity could be 
brushed down through the boiler-flue open- 
ings into the fire, it being unnecessary to pull 
it out onto the floor. 

By the time this job had been done, the 
smoke pipe taken off and cleaned of soot 
and scale, the base of the chimney brushed 
free of soot and débris, and the smoke pipe 


replaced, it was time for Jim to return home. 
Before he went, however, Ed asked him to 
show him how to bank a fire properly for the 
night. This Jim gladly agreed to do. 

Taking the shaker, he vigorously shook 
the fire until it was bright in the ash pit 
from the light of the fire above. Next he 
completely covered the fire to a depth of 
five.or six inches with fresh coal. He then 
turned all the drafts on full force in order to 
get this new coal ignited and so prevent the 
formation of coal gas. While he was waiting 
for this to take place, a matter of perhaps 
ten minutes, he removed the ashes from 
under the grates and sifted them in order to 
recover any unburned fuel. 

Finishing this bit of economy, he tightly 
closed both the upper door through which 
the coal was put on the fire and the ash-pit 
door. Next he pushed the ball weight on 
the regulator rod back to the center, as close 
to the pin as possible. When he did this the 
draft door, opening into the space below the 
grates closed and the check draft opened to 
allow cold air to enter the chimney. 

He explained that if Ed banked the fire 
this way at night, it would be in good condi- 
tion in the morning and ought not to need 
any extra coal for several hours after being 
turned on for the day. 


He Found the Fire Burned Out 


| es OBJECTED that he had tried this 
method once with disastrous results. 
When he came down the next morning he had 
found the fire burned out. 

“Tf such was the case,” Jim said, “your 
trouble was due to one of two causes, each 
similar, and in both cases the trouble would 
be caused by air getting into the space below 
the fire and so furnishing enough draft to 
burn out the fire during the night. There are 
two places where this air probably entered. 
It either entered around the draft door, 
which failed to close tight, or there is an air 
leak into the ash pit either around the ash 
door or its frame; or again it might be at the 
top of the base where the firepot or coal- 
carrying section is set, perhaps it may be 
where the boiler is set on the cement cellar 
bottom. Wherever it is, it is easy to find.” 

With this he lit a piece of paper and held 
the flame near the places where leaks might 
have existed. Sure enough, at the back of the 
boiler, at the floor level the flame was drawn 
under the boiler base and into the ash pit. 

“Here is your trouble; air is getting in 


- here. We will stop it up to-night with some 


newspaper, and to-morrow you can get a little 
Portland cement and make a permanent job 
of it. Later, if you should discover leaks 
around the door frames or similar places, 
get some boiler putty from your plumber 
and putty up these cracks.” 

Needless to say, Ed took his friend’s ad- 
vice on all these points, with the result that 
he became satisfied with suburban life, he no 
longer got up in a cold house, he no longer 
worried about stained wall paper or burned 
fingers and, best of all, the next winter he 
burned slightly under nine tons of coal as 
against thirteen the year before. 
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I couldn’t help but wonder as I heard ’em laugh 
and cheer, 

How many’d be together this same time again 
next year. 

There was ’ristocrats and country boys and 
even hobos, too; 

But good or bad, remember that they’re goin’ to 
fight for you. 

They are our nation’s sacrifice—a price we have 


to pay; 
Why, you couldn’t help but love ’em, if you’d 
been there on that day. 


Then all at once the leader man picked up his 
little horn, 

And he played a piece of music that was “ wrote 
*fore we was born.” 

It was just old “‘ Annie Laurie,” but somehow 
our eyes got wet; 

It made us think of many things that men 
sometimes forget— 


Of promises to mothers and sweethearts far 


away; ; 
Why, you couldn’t help but love ’em, if you'd 
been there on that day. 


Then it was so still you felt it; the music was 
that sweet 

We forgot the camp and hardships, forgot 
’twas time to eat. 

I looks at them a-standin’ there—Lord, how 
their faces shone !— 

And I think that all the angels smiled around 
the Great White Throne. 

I knew that we would win our fight—as the 
music died away; 

Why, you couldn’t help but love ’em, if you'd 
been there on that day. 


Brit Swae, 155th Infantry. 
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UT of two million in our army at least 
two hundred thousand could not read or 
write English. In the first draft alone there 
were seventy-six thousand foreigners who 
were taught English, reading, history and 
citizenship, largely through the coéperation 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Thousands ot classes were formed with most 
remarkable results. 

When one stops to think of the great cos- 
mopolitanism of some of our cantonments 
one admires more than ever the generous 
way in which all the camp cities have opened 
their doors. In no case have the people of 
these cities failed to welcome the boys into 
their homes. This is particularly impressive 
in some of the proud Southern cities which 
have entertained Northern men. Now, if 
never before, the last atom of ill feeling from 
our Civil War has been swept away in the 
superb intermingling of North and South in 
the camps and neighboring towns. With this 
in mind, the following tribute to one of the 
cities is particularly impressive. It applies 
equally well to many others: 


To Spartanburg 


O hail, kind host, whose warm heart beats 
As Spartan of the nation 

To us who come to swarm your streets 
With twice the population. 


Invaders we, of quiet ways, 
Your dream-lit lanes and mountains. 
With you we spend our training days 
And pay at soda fountains. 


We thank your skies for all their gold, 
We crave no nights of zero. 

We like your suns, but when it’s cold 
It’s hard to be a hero. 


Your misses, soft in speech and eyes, 
Your genial, pleasant matrons, 

Your cakes and sweet-potato pies 
And cooks with gleaming aprons. 


O hail to thee—though rains may flow 
Upon your roads so ruddy — 

The sun is bound to shine, and oh! 
Your smile is never muddy! 


CHARLES Divinr, 107th Infantry. 


VEN in an army hospital the soldier’s 
love for amusement is not forgotten, as 
this poem gives evidence: 


Sergeant Wilson’s Jig 


(Inspired by the Sergeant’s dancing at the Base 
Hospital) 


Ah, merry Sergeant Wilson, with yer jolly 
partners ten, 

’Tis twice ye’ve been amongst us, and we’re 
demandin’ yez again. 

Sure the twinklin’ o’ thim speakin’ feet is 
nothin’ but amazin’, 

And our eyes was stickin’ from our heads with 
the wonder av our gazin’. 

Man! That dazzlin’, jazzlin’ music copied 
from auld Uncle Joe, 

When that quartet was a-raggin’ we could hear 
that auld banjo. 


And the echo av that yodel, be the Shamrock, 
but ’twas nice; 

Next toime, mister yodler, we’ll request it more 
than thrice. 

Who’s that sintimental tenor wid the mischief 
in his eyes, 

Singing mournful, lonesome ditties to th’ 
ladies—oh, we’re wise. 

Gallant gunner from auld Britain wid yer 
ticklin’ av the keys; 

Tuneful side-kick av the sergeant—sure we’re 
fond of all of yez. 

Come again, keep us laughin’, if the sayin’s 
ruthful that 

By laughin’ we grow fatter, ye’re the ones can 
make us fat. 


HE question is often asked: ‘‘ Did the 
boys ever think seriously of the experi- 
ences which would come to them in France?”’ 
This poem from a Southern camp is a good 
answer: 
A Song for Darker Days 


A nigger, swinging his pick on a road in camp 
Where the sun makes a glistening lane, 
Sings from a2 mouth of contentment 

This philosophical strain: 


“‘T gotta rainbow wrapped aroun’ mah shoulder, 
Wrapped aroun’ mah head, 
An’ it ain’t a-goin’ to rain!” 


And there beside the roadway, too, 

The soldiers wheel in the golden light, 

As straight as the military pine, 

In squads left and squads right, and right 

front into line; 

And some are guarding a practice trench, 
And some, for a day, five feet in the earth, 
But it lacks the grimness of shot and shell; 
There’s less of death and more of mirth; 
It’s South Carolina instead of Hell. 
Andthe nigger, swinging hissun-bright pick, 
Chants to the dirt again: 


“TI gotta rainbow wrapped aroun’ mah head, 
And it ain’t a-goin’ to rain.” 


On a later day, in another trench, 

When we go to No Man’s Land, 

There’s a nigger’s song with a carefree creed 
To be sung where the fighting is hand to hand, 


Some Poetry of the American Army 
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And the enemy’s real and the vullets are lead, 
In seas of mud on a Flanders plain: 


“T gotta rainbow wrapped aroun’ mah head, 
An’ it ain’t a-goin’ to rain?’ 
O, EVEN in the earlier days the men 
N were not without imagination. Note 
this word picture of the 


Ypres-Menin Road, 1914-1917 


A cloud of dust along the poplar’d road, 
A gray-green mistlike sunrise o’er the slums. 
The measured tread of countless marching feet, 
And—as I watch—the German army comes, 


Rank upon rank, file after file they pass, 
A never-ending fog of gun and lance, 

Down the white-metaled highway from the north 
The conqueror pours his legions into France. 


Three years have passed, and on this very road, 
Once more I hear the muffled roll of drums, 
Again the gray-green columns— moving north, 

And—in the south—the roar of friendly guns. 
GrEorGE S. Trevor, Y. M. C. A. Secretary. 
Written at Camp Hancock. 


R THIS which so clearly illustrates the 
longing of the many helpful agencies at 
home, for the men to hold true to their 
ideals: 
Somewhere in France 


Somewhere in France many brave hearts are 
beating; 

Somewhere in France the boys now are meeting; 

Death has no terrors for patriots’ blood 

When noble souls are swept by the flood 

Of tears shed by mothers, mayhap a last glance 

Of all the brave comrades lying ‘‘somewhere in 


France.” 

Somewhere in France where the cannon are 
screaming, 

Somewhere in France where the bayonets are 
gleaming, 


Brave boys are fighting for you and for me, 
Fighting and dying that the world may be free. 
No more shall tyranny God’s people enhance— 
When the war’s over—‘‘ somewhere in France.” 


Somewhere in France many breve hearts lie 
sleeping, 

Somewhere in France many women are weeping; 

The — of death now walks where they 
trod— 

The flower of the nation—now under the sod, 

Vengeance and hatred no more shall enhance 

The sleep of the heroes, ‘‘somewhere in France.” 


Somewhere in France, in the silence of night, 

Somewhere in France where stars shed their 
light; 

Under God’s canopy sentinels stay, 

To guard sleeping comrades until break of day. 

O Lord, keep them pure, Thy precepts advance, 

Keep them true Christians, ‘‘somewhere in 
France.” 

IF. I. AMBLER, Y. M. C. A., Camp Beauregard. 


Is this not a long look ahead on the part of 
a coming aviator? 


I'll lay my plans, and none may say me nay, 

My guns shall train upon the spot to-day, 

The quarters of my foe. ; 

They plan to wreak their vengeance on me and 
mine, 

But by my plans, and mayhap, plans Divine, 

I'll say them no! 


The pictures I have now within my grasp 
Show the positions; their destinies I clasp. 
The camera cannot lie. 

My messenger from the sky has played the part, 
The guns will finish what is now a start. 

My enemy will die! 


Now, careful gunners, lay your pieces right; 

You have the deflection, height of burst and 
sight. 

Now figure well. 

Your range is given, you have but to wait. 

The enemy (ah, well I know their fate) 

Will rot in Hell! 


Why cringe you at the storm? The lightning 
flash 

Can never harm you, and the crash 

Of the big guns 

Will drown the thunder. Are you men, 

Or dogs that fear their shadows? Remember 
then 

That you are Huns! 


The storm increases. Then I will defy 
The elements! Snow comes first; and God on 


hig 
Shall stay the blast! 
At your positions, all is ready now! 
Ah! the storm has spoken, and a fiery sword 
Ends this great defiance to the Lord. 
SERGEANT FRANK O. BREWER, Hdas. Co., 141st 
F. A. Written at Camp Beauregard. 


T MAY be interesting to insert at this 
point a poem which teems with emotion 
born of actual fighting experience. The poem 
is notable, also, in the strong love of home so 
well expressed : 
Dad o’ Mine 


Midsummer day and the mad world a-fighting, 
Fighting in holes, Dad o’ Mine. 

Nature’s old spells are no longer delighting 
Passion-filled souls, Dad o’ Mine. 

Vainly the birds in the branches are singing, 
Vainly the sunshine its message is bringing 
Over the green-clad earth; stark hate is flinging 
Shadow for shine, Dad o’ Mine, 

Shadow for shine. 





No one dare prophesy when comes an end to it— 

End to the strife, Dad o’ Mine. 

When we can take joy and once again bend to it, 

What’s left of life, Dad o’ Mine. 

Yet for one day we'll let all slip behind us, 

So that your birthday, Dad, still may remind us 

How strong, yet supple, the bonds are that 
bind us 

Through shade and shine, Dad o’ Mine, 

Through shade and shine. 


Leagues lie between us, but leagues cannot 


sever 

Links forged by loye, Dad o’ Mine. 

Bonds of his binding are fast bound forever 

Future will prove, Dad o’ Mine. 

Your strength was mine; since I first lisped 
your name, Dad, 

Your thoughts were my thoughts at lesson or 
game, Dad, 

In childhood’s griefs, it was ever the same, Dad, 

Your hand round mine, Dad o’ Mine, 

Your hand round mine. 


Strengthened by shadow and shine borne 
together, 

Comrades and chums, Dad o’ Mine, 

We shall not falter thro’ fair or foul weather, 

Whatever comes, Dad o’ Mine. 

So in the years to be, when you grow older, 

Age puts his claims in and weakness grows 
bolder, 

We'll stand up and meet them, Dad, shoulder 
to shoulder, 

Your arm in mine, Dad o’ Mine, 

Your arm in mine. 


LIEUTENANT E. F. WILKINSON. 


HE well-known song,‘ Sing Me to Sleep,” 
has been parodied by a seventeen-year- 
old lad, Francis Grisamore, who fought with 
the Marines for a full year. The poem is de- 
scriptive of actual conditions and expressive 
of the mingled feelings of the Yank in France: 


A Parody From the Trenches 


Sing me to sleep where the bullets fall; 
Let me forget the war and all; 

Damp is my dugout, cold are my feet; 
Nothing but bullets and biscuits to eat. 


Sing me to sleep where big bombs explode 
And shrapnel shells are ad la mode ; 

Over the trenches helmets you’ll find; 
Corpses in front and corpses behind. 


Far from all, but long to be 

Where German snipers can’t pot at me; 

Think of me crouching where the worms creep, 
Waiting for someone to sing me to sleep. 


Sing me to sleep in some old shed 

Where the rats are running o’er my head; 
Stretched out on my waterproof, 
Dodging the raindrops from the roof. 


Sing me to sleep where the campfires glow, 
Full of French bread, safe from the snow, 
Dreaming of home and nights in the West, 
Somebody’s trench-boot over my chest. 


Far from No Man’s Land I’d long to be, 
Sights of New Orleans I’d rather see; 

Think of me crouching where the worms creep, 
Waiting for some one to sing me to sleep. 


T IS not an exaggeration to say that no 

army in all history had a finer set of officers 
than led our American troops to victory. 
The personal attachment of the men in one 
company for their captain is well expressed 
in this poem: 


Captain Jack! 


You’re the man that we adore, 
Capt. Jack! 

And each day we love you more, 
Capt. Jack! 

For you always wear a smile, 

And you make life seem worth while 

With your individual style; 
Capt. Jack! 


Oh! we hate to see you leave, 
Capt. Jack! 

Deep down in our hearts we grieve, 
Capt. Jack! 

As you float on down life’s stream, 

May it always to you seem 

Like one long midsummer’s dream, 
Capt. Jack! 


HIS is the sort of personal loyalty which 

helped our boys produce results. It is 
also the kind of loyalty which helped many 
of them to remain clean and strong in spite 
of the temptations far from home. The fol- 
lowing appeal to righteousness is particularly 
impressive, coming, as it did, from one of the 
men themselves: 


Soldier Boy, I’d Stay Straight 


Soldier Boy, I’d stay straight. 
Oh, you remember mother’s fond farewell? 
And how she clung in anguish to your hand 
When eyes spoke things that tongue could 
never tell? 
Oh, you remember how you turned the lane 
And waved to her the last, the last good-by? 
Old pal, you couldn’t feel her blinding pain, 
You couldn’t hear her broken-hearted cry. 
You rode away as might a cavalier 
To take your place among the broils of fate! 
But know that God records a mother’s tear; 
Soldier Boy, I’d stay straight. 


Soldier Boy, I’d stay straight. 
Your mother sends her prayers for you on high; 
Perhaps she’s standing by your trundle bed 
Crowned in a thousand dreams of days gone by, 
When you were young and sweet, with childish 


ways. 
Perhaps to-night she holds a broken toy— 
A remnant from your ruins of baby days— 
And weeps. Ah, friend, a mother loves her boy 
Far deeper than mere words can ever say. 
With patience she must sit and humbly wait 
For tidings of the son she sent away. 

Soldier Boy, I’d stay straight. 


Soldier Boy, I'd stay straight. 
There is enough of woe for her back there. 
You'll never know the bitter price she paid 
To give you up, the idol of her care. 
And if you fail —— But, boy, you must not lose. 
Your mother, friends and country trust in you, 
You know the way of sin most soldiers choose; 
Beware the blighting thing, if you’d be true. 
Could you go back to her with clouded eye, 
With pimpled cheek and lifeless, halting gait? 
Could you go back to her your soul a lie? 

Soldier Boy, I’d stay straight. 

By A SOLDIER IN THE 105TH ENGINEERS. 





O STUDY of army poetry would be com- 

plete without discovering what the so!- 
dier thinks of some of the great social agencies 
of the war. Two illustrations may suffice 
Here is one: 


The Red Cross Nurse 


In her snow-white bonnet, with the Red Cross 


on it, 
She’s the mother of the battlefield; 
Where the shot and shell are flying, 
Youll find her ’mongst the dying, 
Always beside them, whate’er betide them, 
Dressing each wound till it’s healed. 
On some brighter day, when we’ve recked the 
gain and loss, 
We'll owe more than we can pay 
To the girl with the Red Cross; 
For she’s the Mother of the battlefield. 


Murray Rots, 327th Infantry. 


LL these poems must be judged not as 

poetry but by the way in which they 

really express the emotions and experiences 
of the men. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
has had more than thirteen thousand secre- 
taries and women canteen workers in this 
country and overseas. In the American can- 
tonments the “Y” buildings have generally 
been the only ones painted green. In one of 
these recently I attended an informal enter- 
tainment, in the midst of which there was a 
shouted demand for Harry Harris. In re- 
sponse, an ungainly looking chap jumped on 
the stage and told some humorous stories. 
After being recalled several times his face 
relaxed and grew serious. The crowd became 
hushed, and he recited, with great feeling, 
this original poem: 


The Little Green Hut 


The toil of day is o’er; I am body-racked and 
; sore; 
My heart is cold; my soul is in a rut; 
And I turn with thoughts of peace, of comfort 
and surcease, 
To my corner by the embers 
In the Little Green Hut. 


I find my little chair, and I draw up closer there 
To the firelight with its warm and welcome 
glow; 
As I puff my pipe of cheer I dream of mother 
dear 
By the embers 
In the Little Green Hut. 


I see a vision fair; sweet music fills the air 
As the kind Victrola hums a tune of old; 
My lips move in a prayer, my thoughts are 
wandering, there 
By the embers 
In the Little Green Hut. 


Through the crackle and the glow and the song 
of winds that blow, 
A memory comes—of one who waits and cares, 
One with merry eyes of blue, one who vow'd 
that she’d be true— 
In the embers 
In the Little Green Hut. 


Through the lazy, smoky rings I dream of 
greater things; 
I see the War, the Hell across the sea; 
Then thoughts come of my home, and I swear 
to shield my own 
By the embers 
In the Little Green Hut. 


Through the leaping, crackling flame I see a 
War Lord’s shame, 
I see a land that’s desolate and torn; 
Though it be my lot to die, I have learned the 
reason why 
By the embers 
In the Little Green Hut. 


I refill my pipe, content; the hour has been 
well spent; 
My heart is filled with wholesomeness and 
cheer; 
A new faith within my breast, my soul has 
found its rest 
By the embers 
In the Little Green Hut. 
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ALAD dressings, Mazola- 

made, have a delicate 
delicious flavor. Mazola is 
equal to the finest olive oil 
and costs much less. 
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O matter how clean and careful 


is now preferred by thousands of 


A book worth 


the preparation of ordinary 
frying and shortening animal fats, 
the housewife does not have the 
right feeling about them, because 
she believes they are not “good to 
eat.” This is undoubtedly one of 
the principal reasons why Mazola 


housewives throughout America. 
Mazola is from an edible vegetable 
source. It is pure, wholesome oil 
pressed from the kernels of finest 


golden corn. Nothing is added, 
nothing subtracted from the essence 
of the greatest of American cereals. 


FRE while writing 


for. The New Corn Products 
Cook Book contains 68 pages 
of practical and tested reci- 
pes of professional chefs. 
Handsomely illustrated. 
Write us for it today. 


CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 
Dept. 10 
P. O. Box 161 New York City 
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BLUE RIBBON 
PEACHES 


(DRIED) 


The discriminating and thoughtful housewife of today is 
continually searching for nutritious foods that please and tempt 
the appetites of her family and guests. 

She seeks dishes that are attractive and inviting, as well as 
food that is wholesome and nutritious. 

3LUE RIBBON PEACHES fill these requirements to a 
most satisfying degree. “They are not only high in food value 
but also have a bright and cheerful color—beautifying the 
table. Rich in natural sugar and fruit acids, the first taste whets 
the appetite for more. As an energizing factor in promoting 
health, BLUE RIBBON PEACHES excel. 

Try them in Salads, Pics, Cakes, Marmalades, Puddings, 
and in many other attractive ways. “They can be used the same 
as fresh fruit in any recipe. 

Ask your grocer for a package today. 


Bive Rippon Peacues are picked ripe from the trees and 
are spread in the open sunshine to evaporate the water. 
The goodness is all left in, nothing but the water is taken 
out. Then the fuzz and most of the peeling is removed. 
To bring them back to natural condition simply replace 
the water by soaking over night 


Address Dept. “A” for a free recipe book showing many delightful 
ways of serving BLUE RIBBON PEACHES. 


CALIFORNIA PEACH GROWERS (Zuc.) 
OVER 6500 MEMBERS 


MAIN OFFICE: FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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Donald spoke in a whisper: “Pray to the 
good God that Jim doesn’t get caught before 
he gets here.” The woman crossed herself, 
and her lips moved in prayer. 

And even at that moment the door was 
flung open violently. A man, beefy, with 
square-toed shoes and a heavy mustache, 
came quickly toward them. He hesitated, 
startled, as he saw the man in evening clothes. 

“Jim Grogan is here. I want him,” ex- 
claimed the newcomer. 2 

Donald faced the man: “Jim Grogan is 
not here. And be so good as to speak softly. 
His wife is perhaps dying in that room there.” 

The man regarded both the door and 
Donald suspiciously, and his lips curled in a 
half smile. ‘‘Who are you? The doctor?” 
he asked bluntly. 

“‘1’m Warden Cameron of the prison.” 

“Vou!” The man laughed aloud. ‘‘ Bunk! 
In glad rags, down here, and only a kid? 
Stand aside, you. I’m going into that room.” 

Unexpected strength in Donald’s arm 
surprised the plainclothes man. “Here is 
my personal card,” remarked Donald, ‘“‘and 
I surmise you recognize this?” 

The man paused fully now at sight of the 
official gilded badge of office. “Humph!” 
he grunted. “So you’re the young fellow 
that’s making that big house so attractive 
that all the ‘dips’ and other crooks are com- 
mitting crime to get into prison nowadays, 
are you?” 

Donald’s eyes seemed to turn gray, and 
the eyelids closed down pretty nearly tight. 
“Postpone any further remarks of that kind 
till later, please. I have first claim on Jim 
Grogan. You ask how I came to be here? 
They telephoned me from the prison this 
evening, at Doctor Prentiss’, where I was 
dining, that Jim Grogan failed to turn up at 
the noon count to-day. They hunted all the 
afternoon, and traced him to a fast freight, 
bound for this city. I’m here in the city on 
other business for the prison.” The police- 
man and the warden eyed each other. 





“AND now,” said Donald, “let me ask you 

a question: Have you any children?” 

The detective was surprised into an an- 
swer: ‘Three; all youngsters.” 

“Answer me this: Would you stay out 
from the count, some noon, if you happened 
to be where Jim was, and had the chance, if 
the law said you couldn’t go to your wife and 
you believed she was dying?” 

The man was silent. 

‘Please favor me with your name? . . . 
Thank you. Now, Mr. Flynn, I’ll answer 
personally for Jim Grogan’s return if he 
comes here. Tell your commissioner that 
Donald Cameron has given his word. Your 
commissioner knows me. Show him this 
card. If you see Jim Grogan coming toward 
this house—why, don’t see him, that’s all. 
And please, will you do another thing? Take 
this telephone message for Dr. Alfred B. 
Prentiss. He’s needed here, whoever else 
may be here.” 

“Well—I’ll be ” muttered Flynn, and 
then exclaimed: ‘‘ Warden, you'd do all this 
for a dirty crook that would pull a ‘gat’ on 
a patrolman at sight? Are you heeled?” 

“T am,” said Donald. 

The old mother stood, breathlessly watch- 
ing the two men. 

Flynn turned to her. “I'll go,” he said. 
“Warden, either you’re the biggest fool in 
the state or—I don’t know just what. Any- 
how, good night, Mrs. Grogan.”” He casi a 
glance toward the door of the bedroom. 
““And—I hope she gets along all right. Re- 
member, we fellows have our duty to do too. 
I'll telephone that doctor.” And Flynn 
went out. 

The mother was wholly bewildered. She 
couldn’t follow things. This young man had 
sent the detective away! The detective had 
spoken friendly to her! “I don’t—know,” 
she said feebly. 

“Don’t try to,” answered Donald. “It'll 
come out all right. Now, I want you to go 
into the bedroom. I’m going to stay here. 
Whisper something to Annie about the law 
perhaps letting Jim come down for a day.” 
Donald half led, half pushed the mother 
toward the door. 

Mrs. Grogan faced him. She fixed her old 
eyes upon his face. She studied him: ‘ You’re 
honest?” 

“I’m honest,” said Donald, smiling for 
an instant. 

And the mother went into the bedroom. 





EVERAL hours passed. Doctor Prentiss 

‘J had come, and was in the little bedroom. 
lhe gas in the kitchen was turned low. 

Warden Donald Cameron sat beside the 

window in the shadow, listening. He had 


en 





ADIES’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


begun to lose faith in his own earlier convic- 
tion that Jim would appear. Had the fleeing 
convict been picked up? Was he already in 
some local jail? Donald thought of the terri- 
bly sick woman in the next room. 

Suddenly there was a dull sound in the 
hallway. The door opened several inches, 
then a bit wider, and Jim Grogan entered 
hurriedly. He spoke in sharp, low tones 
through the crack in the almost closed door: 

“Listen, Mike! There’s nobody here. 
They must be in the next room. Go down 
in the street, opposite the bedroom window. 
I'll be in there. Whistle twice if anything 
breaks. I'll beat it out the fire escape or by 
the roof. If I miss you I’ll make for Pat 
Donovan’s I'll swap the prison suit here for 
something else. Beat it now.” 


IM closed the door, and started precipi- 

tously for the bedroom. There was only 
one thing on his mind—Annie! 

But the figure in the shadow by the win- 
dow moved quickly out of the dark to inter- 
cept him. ‘Wait! Don’t go in there!” 
Donald whispered the command. 

Jim rushed at the dark figure with an 
execration. ‘So that’s your game!”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Well, you’re finished now!” 

The two men struggled without noise. 
They both had in mind the woman in the 
next room. 

Donald spoke in a low tone: “Jim, listen 
to me.” 

But Jim was working his hand around to 
his hip pocket, and succeeded in drawing an 
automatic pistol. “It’s your finish, you 
dirty hound! I’m going to my wife.” — 

“Jim, I’m the warden! Look at me!” 

“The warden!” Jim limply ceased to 
struggle, and the pistol fell upon the floor. 
The men faced each other, breathing hard. 
“And I was going to fill you full of lead. 
But, for heaven’s sake, warden, don’t stop 
me now! Let me in to Annie. I’m nearly 
crazy. She isn’t—isn’t—is she?” 

Donald seized Jim by the shoulders: 
“Listen, Jim! Annie is alive. She’s waiting 
to see you. She’s getting along as well as 
possible. Go in there. They won’t let you 
stay long. Promise me first that you won’t 
beat it out of the fire escape.” 

Jim was silent. 

The warden went on: “Jim, you’re the 
kind of man that plays square!” 

“T’ll come back.”” And Jim passed into 
the bedroom. 

He came back in about ten minutes, clos- 
ing the door softly. ‘Warden, I’d have 
hardly known her, she’s so wasted away. 
And when I felt that arm around my neck— 
I thought I’d suffered, but heaven knows, 
Annie They won’t let me stay there, 
so I’ve just got to sit here and wait. Warden, 
is she—going to die?” 

“It’s in God’s hands, Jim. But I believe 
He’s on our side.” 

“Our side?” Jim looked up. He had 
seated himself at the table and was staring 
at the steaming kettle on the stove. “Are 
you still on my side, warden? Wait and see 
what the newspapers say about the new 
system blowing up at Hancock prison. 
They’ll make you look foolish all over the 
state—because I beat it. It’s all over, 
warden. I did you dirt.” 


ONALD knew that the crisis had come. 
To the warden the problem was glaringly 
simple. Jim must come back to the prison, 
but not by force—by his own free will. Jim 
must save the system. Nobody else could. 
So Donald said to Jim: ‘Jim, the game 
isn’t all over. You’ve landed a heavy wallop 
on the prison, but it’s still breathing. The 
papers are going to say raw things about 
the system and all that, unless—well, we’ll 
begin it all over again, after you’re back.” 
Jim’s voice was as sharp as a knife: “ You’re 
a white man, warden. I hate to walk out 
on you, but we’ve paid in full, Annie and I. 
What right have you got to take me back? 
I never committed the crime they charged 
me with. I was framed and sent away— 
torn from Annie. All I’ve done is come back 
home. I’ve been away, and that’s why 
Annie is where she is. That baby’s father 
‘wouldn’t be called a crook and a ‘con’ now 
if there was any justice.’ Grogan paused, 
waiting for a rejoinder. But none came. He 
went on: “No, warden, I’m not coming 
back, even for you. I’m going to wait to 
hear what—happens to Annie; and then 
it’s South America. The boat goes day after 
to-morrow. I’ve a friend that will lend me 
five hundred dollars. If Annie lives she’s 
coming after me with the baby.” 
Donald said nothing. His eyes continued 
to rest on Jim. 
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Man to Man 


Jim pounded the table fiercely: “TI ain’t 
going to change my plan. I’ve got only one 
life to live. I can’t change my plan. I won’t! 
Don’t makeme! Give mea chance, warden.” 

Donald spoke softly: “Jim, is this friend 
of yours, with his five hundred dollars, the 
only one that’s taken a chance on you, or 
would take one?” 

“T know,” muttered Jim. ‘You’ve done 
more for me than any other man, warden. 
That night in the cooler—and the messenger 
job!” Then he broke into what was almost a 
wail: ‘‘Let me go, warden.” 

“Yes, I took a long chance, and you came 
through like a hundred per cent man. I’m 
not asking you to-night to go back to the 
prison for anything J did for you. Get that, 
Jim. Not for anything J did. Not for any 
favors that have been done. What do you 
suppose I came down here for to-night ?”’ 

“To take me back to the prison.” 


ONALD shook his head slowly. A look 

of amazement came over Jim’s face. 
“No, Jim. I came down to give you a chance 
to go back before it’s too late—to go back like 
aman. I didn’t need to come down here, 
Jim, if it was a case of getting you back in 
the usual way. Listen: Flynn was here, the 
headquarters man. He was going to search 
your wife’s bedroom—for you!” Jim uttered 
acry. “I sent him away, Jim. I said I’d be 
responsible for you. And I sent him to tele- 
phone to the doctor that’s here now, my 
friend Doctor Prentiss. So don’t you think 
I’ve been taking considerable of a chance on 
you, even to-night?” 

Jim sprang to his feet. One hand had 
pushed its way through his heavy hair. 
““Warden, why—why are you here?” 

“Tt’s perfectly simple, Jim. To give you 
the chance to save the system. To put back, 
before it’s too late, the honor you’ve taken 
out of it. I was at Doctor Prentiss’ to-night 
when the telephone message came, and I just 
thought you’d head for here. So did Flynn. 
So I came down here. 7 

“Jim, you’re absolutely the only man, 
right now, that can save what you and I and 
the other boys up there have tried to build 
up. We’ve made a start. You know how 
I’ve talked these things over with you. Jim, 
man, don’t you see that I’m absolutely pow- 
erless? If I take you back with me, hand- 
cuffed, I’m proving the other way didn’t 
work. Here’s the governor telling about the 
system all over the state. Here are those 
boys getting more privileges than any men 
ever got in prison before in this state. Are 
you going to cause them to be cut off? You 
know what the papers will demand—safety 
from’ these desperate convicts. What’s it 
going to mean to the boys you’ve left behind 
up there?” 

Jim groaned. “Go back? Not to South 
America? Not freedom? Warden, don’t 
you know that it isn’t the punishments in 
prison or the cells or anything else, but just 
not having freedom that makes a prison a 
prison? Go back—and leave Annie?” 

“Jim, aren’t you leaving Annie a thou- 
sand times more if you run away to South 
America? Then you'll be a real criminal, a 
fugitive—always. When Annie sees you 
coming in, some day, and she has to nick 
up your little home suddenly, and the child, 
and rush with you stealthily to some new 
place, because you’ve seen a man you sus- 
pect is after you—or knows you—is that 
freedom?” 

“Leave Annie is 

ROM the street came a low whistle, twice 
repeated. The men listened. 

“Do you hear that, warden? That means 
I’m to beat it.” 

“T know it, Jim. Well, I’ll be going now, 
I think.” 

“Going!” 

“Surely. I’ve said all that I can. Figure 
- whole thing out, Jim. It’s a question 
oO witieadeee 

The sentence was unfinished. Gently the 
bedroom door opened. The nurse came out 
and closed the door, standing with one hand 
upon the doorknob. She sought Jim with 
her eyes. Then she smiled, and nodded her 
head up and down. She raised her hand for 
silence. 

Jim Grogan stood motionless. The nurse 
nodded again, smiled and passed into the 
bedroom. Jim’s hand caught at his throat. 
His lips parted. He was a father! He turned 
involuntarily to Donald Cameron. 

The warden caught Jim’s outstretched 
hand in both of his. Then the warden moved 
toward the door. 

“Warden! Wait! I’m—for the honor of 
the prison—I’m—coming back!” 


TITE TOP BASTER 


—has passed all tests with flying 
colors! Jron is more popular 
than ever for cooking utensils. 
You'll find the new Tite Top 
Baster a wonderfulimprovement 
over any cooking pot you ever 
had for preparing savory roasts 
and stews, and for making old 
fowl and cheap cuts of meat 
tender and juicy! 


The tight-fitting cover joint 
keeps in all moisture and flavor, 
saving 11 ounces in a 5-pound 
roast! The metal rings on the 
inside of the cover collect the 
steam in drops and baste the 
meat continuously. 


Keep the Tite Top Baster 
working, for it is equally well 
adapted tobaking, boiling, roast- 
ing or frying. 


OtherGriswold cast iron kitch- 
en utensils which every house- 
wife should own are the Iron 


Skillet, Waffle Iron and Griddles. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 
Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


If your dealer can- 
not supply you, 
write to us 

direct. 
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Vice-Versa (Reversible) 
‘Tos: lovely, soft waves you envy 
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may be yours with “Aurora” 

Wavers. NO HEAT REQUIRED. 
They do the work while you dress, read orsleep. 
In a short time you have a fluffy natural 
wave: To make a curl, wind dampened hair 
around both your finger and part of curler, 
lock the curler, withdraw finger, and you have 
aperfect curl. Two colors: Shell and Amber. 


If not at your dealer's, send 25 cents for a card of three. 








cq) OSePnWeScmLOss@, Fintst. NF. 
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The Piano Record 
Is A Critical Test! 


O reproduce the music of a piano is one of 

the severest tasks you can put to a phono- 
graph. The result is usually decidedly tinkly and 
weak and reminds you of the nursery and the 
children’s one octave toy piano. That is why we 
advise you to izsist on hearing a piano record, as well 
as others, on the instrument you are examining. 
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The Highest Class Talking 
Machine in the World 


welcomes this test becayse it fully reveals the superiority 
of the Sonora, which renders ALL VOCAL AND INSTRU- 
MENTAL selections with matchless beauty and faithfulness. 
Playing ALL MAKES of disc records perfectly without 
extra attachments, Sonora has a magnificent tone which is 
so clear, lovely and expressive that you visualize the artist, 


who actually seems to be in the room. 


You take keen pride in owning a Sonora, knowing that 
it is chosen by those who demand the best, and that for 
excellence of tone and design, and for important and 
exclusive features of construction, it is unrivalled. 


A superb collection of upright and period models is available 
Prices $50 to $1000 
Today send for General Catalog 3 or Period Catalog 3X 


Sonora is licensed and operates under BASIC PATENTS of the phonograph industry 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, Inc. 
George E. Brightson, President 
Fifth Avenue at 53d Street 


NEW YORK CITY: 279 Broadway 





increase the record’s life. 


en 





THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


ONOT, 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


TORONTO BRANCH: I, Montagnes & Co., Ryrie Building 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Use Sonora Semi-Permanent Silvered Needles 
records—more economical than steel needles—give a sweeter tone— 


on all 
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Habits of Fashion 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


working classes. But the business and pro- 
fessional women and the women in industry 
resent any attempt to “uplift” them* under 
these circumstances. 


Parisian Models and American Styles 


TOMAN can make her power of choice 

felt in the world of dress once she sets 
her mind to it. She has refused, again and 
again, to be submerged in hoops, tight cor- 
sets, high choking collars or trailing skirts. 
Yet she receives with a trusting faith the 
statement that we must accept these absurd 
Parisian models, sent over to us because “‘ we 
have no American styles, and our women 
have not the intellectual organization neces- 
sary to become good fashion creators.” 

The above is a statement made to me by 
a man not a week ago. 

The last thing any woman wants to do is 
to look like a fright. It is our money that 
does the buying. If we express a desire to 
have a rational change in dress we are 
dubbed unfeminine. If we submit to styles 
as they are, with their accompanying prices, 
we are termed extravagant. If any national 
dress association decides that we must now 
have ‘“‘lines” instead of a figure, and that 
where we were wont to be slim we must now 
bulge and our silhouette must be either 
bouffant or svelte, we helplessly submit. We 
may criticize the styles, but we end by ac- 
cepting them. 

Few of us have the courage to wear wide 
sleeves when tight ones are in style, and not 
one of us would appear in a flowing skirt if 
knee grippers were being worn. Yet our very 
agitation against these things has resulted in 
a chaotic condition in which practically all 
these styles are to be found at the same 
time on the market and our choice is conse- 
quently muddled and distorted. 

There are no privileges attached to style, 
once we stop to reason it out and to operate 
on a basis of our own opinion and not from 
that of reflected viewpoints. We all recall 
the hectic French designer who abode in our 
midst for a few short weeks not so many years 
ago and received considerable publicity from 
the fact that he was enabled to create for his 
wife, in an emergency, an evening gown made 
from a lace curtain hastily snatched from 
the window. He called it a creation; but to 
the rest of us, ungifted with his peculiar type 
of imagination, it was still a lace curtain 
adapted to a most unsuitable purpose and 
probably full of dust and germs. 


The Seamstress and the Designer 


CHANCED to be present recently at a 

display of beautiful gowns made for a 
woman of undeniably good taste, with money 
enough to gratify it. They were made by a 
“‘find’’—a little seamstress in a gown shop. 
The customer had brought in a quantity of 
beautiful material to have made up in an 
evening gown. The designer planned to 
have it chopped up in a rather unbecoming 
fashion which, he pointed out, was taken 
from a historical event. The customer flatly 
refused on the ground that it savored rather 
of a hysterical period, and the little seam 
stress, holding the material, timidly made a 
suggestion. She draped the stuff on a lay 
figure to show her idea, much to the disgust 
of the designer, who left muttering foreign 
maledictions on the temerity of the feminine 
mind ‘in general. 

The little modiste was given the material. 
She deftly draped it in such a fashion as to 
make of it a beautiful background for the 
beauty of the wearer and one in which not a 
sheen of the wonderful color scheme was lost. 
The man would have sacrificed both mate- 
rial and wearer to a cherished design. The 
woman saw the possibilities of the material in 
its relation to the personality of the wearer. 

The average shopper is not instructed in 
the art of shopping as our grandmothers 
were. The young woman of an earlier period 
was taken on her first shopping expedition 
with much serious intent. She was taught 
not only what to buy but how to buy and 
how to judge materials on their merits and 
durability. 

The shopper of to-day is at the mercy of 
her own indecision and the determination of 
the saleswoman to complete the sale. Con- 
fused by the assortment in the shops, she 
takes for granted the indorsement of the 
merchant when he sets forth for her selection 
and admiration a run of his definite choice 
of color, line or material. The saleswoman 
stresses the special sales as taught by the 
buyer who wishes to back his buying judg- 
ment by a quick turnover. The shopper 
conscientiously determines to visit all the 
shops to make comparison, with the result 
that either she buys nothing at all, being 


completely bewildered and unable to choose, 
or she wearily takes what the last saleswoman 
offers in sheer desperation. She pays for her 
mistakes in deep humiliation of spirit. 

From the merchant’s standpoint this is 
good business. He must keep his accounts 
stabilized and get back on what he sells the 
losses on the stock that fails to move. If his 
buyers are unwise he is apt: to be left with 
a stock that must be disposed of in “jobs” 
or on the bargain counters, which are often 
traps for the unwary. Only the experienced 
shopper, who knows values, should attempt 
to go over the top at a bargain sale, unless it 
is at a department store whose policies in 
the matter of cutting prices are known and 
trusted. There are such stores, in which 
the heads of departments at the end of the 
season will select stock to be cut squarely in 
two in price and turned loose. 


Freaks of Design “From New York” 


F THE judgment of the buyer proves to be 

faulty, it means that the “job” must be 
offered at cheap rates to some buyer from a 
small town, who sees only the profits in the 
purchase. Consequently, many a woman in 
a small town who yearns to be well dressed 
is persuaded into buying freaks of design 
and material by the representation that they 
come straight from New York by a lucky 
purchase, and that they are exact copies of 
the latest Parisian models. Sometimes they 
are—the models made to sell and not to wear. 

The model gown is purchased by an Amer- 
ican buyer. He turns it over to copyists who 
use cheaper material, employ cheaper labor 
that does not understand the adjustment of 
a bit of braid or the need of care in the finish- 
ing. The dresses are made by garment 
makers who work by the hour and not by the 
idea, as did the designer. There is as much 
difference between the original model on a 
piquant French manikin and the copy on 
a typical American figure as between the 
original creation at five hundred dollars a 
gown and a homemade calico gown copied 
from the same pattern. 

American women who know how to dress, 
who know how to buy and how to wear their 
clothes, are the ones to whom we must look 
for leadership in strictly American designs. 
For style is one thing and good taste is 
another. We women have money to spend 
on dress, but none to waste; and we have 
arrived at a state where we wish to be elim- 
inated from the dragging fetters of fashion 
in order to leave our, time free for the dis- 
cussion of more momentous problems. We 
wish to be suitably gowned, not extrava- 
gantly. We realize that a strong asset of the 
successful woman, whether she be in society, 
in the home or in business, is her taste in 
dress. It exercises—and properly—a marked 
influence on all her actions. 


Her Dresses are All One Style 


HE tendency toward a maintenance of 

style is encouraging in the main. The best- 
gowned woman I know spends less time in 
thinking about her wardrobe than any child. 
Five years ago she adopted a design that is 
most becoming to her, and since then she 
has dismissed the trials of styles from her 
mind. She has a good though not a high- 
priced dressmaker, who revels in adapting 
the design of her client to the prevailing 
mode year by year, yet who never changes 
the design, which is a simply made, unbroken 
line from neck to hem. It is modified slightly 
each year as to sleeve or width of skirt or 
outline of neck. 

The distinction of the gowns depends upon 
the material and the hint of ornamentation 
that is simple rather than elaborate. And 
although house gown, street dress, afternoon 
frock and evening gown are made from the 
same design, they are never monotonous be- 
cause of the choice of color or material or 
embroidery with which they are embellished. 
There is no fitting required for these gowns. 
She purchases or orders such materials as she 
desires, and within a week the gown is de- 
livered, perfectly fitting and satisfactory in 
every way. 

If we mildly suggest to the garment mak- 
ers that they give us fewer styles and bet- 
ter materials, they shriek at us: “Ah; but 
the turnover, the turnover!” 

To which we might shriek back—but that 
we are ladies and taught that, as such, we 
may neither shriek nor argue: “Yes; and 
the reaction, the reaction!” 

For this era of extravagance in which 
America is now plunged and which puts on 
the market the twenty-dollar shoe and the 
thirty-five per cent increase and the seventy- 
five per cent profit is the result of the inevi- 
table reaction of recklessness in dress. 
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SUNSWEET PRUNES are packed 
by white-clad workers under the most 
attractive, sanitary conditions — in 
large, airy, sun-swept plants. 

Ask your grocer for this 5 lb. carton 
of Sunsweet Prunes. Then—surprise 
your family with the new and won- 
drously delicious dishes you make 
from them. If your grocer is not yet 
supplied with these Sunsweet cartons, 
see that the prunes he does sell you 
are taken from the 25 lb. box supplied 


everywhere to retail grocers. 
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SWEET Prunes 


, the good that’s in them 


THERE is a tall hedge of difference between stewed prunes—as most people know 


them—and stewed prunes, as they should be. 


Who was it that, in a moment of 


whimsy, said: ‘Boiled prunes are spoiled prunes?”’ But they needn’t be! 


Quite to the contrary, there is nothing more delicious, nothing more healthful, 
nothing more suited to the mood of the breakfast moment, than a dish of stewed 
(or baked) Sunsweet Prunes properly prepared ! 


Perhaps you have a pet way of stewing 
prunes. But if you haven’t (and even if you 
have) try this simple little recipe: 


Stewed Sunsweet Prunes 


Wash one-half pound of Sunsweet Prunes; 
soak in one quart cold water for several 
hours. Then simmer slowly in same water 
until tender. Add one-fourth cup sugar, one 
tablespoonful lemon or orange juice for each 
two cups prunes. Simmer five minutes. 
Sugar and lemon juice may be omitted. 


Or, again, there will come some bright 
morning when you will want to spring this 
brand-new discovery in deliciousness: 


Baked Sunsweet Prunes 


Wash dried fruit in warm water. Put in 
casserole, add boiling water to cover; let 
stand ten minutes, then pour off two-thirds 
of water. Cover and put in slow oven or in 
warm place on stove and allow to become 
tender. No sugar is required. Add boiled 
custard sauce or whipped cream if desired. 


Either way, your breakfast folk will notice the difference—never fear ! The morning dish 
of prunes—that old, familiar friend of yours—will have a new zest for them, a new relish. 


Nothing can take the place of Sunsweet Prunes 


as a healthful, economical fruit-food 


Probably you realize, more than any member 
of your family, how important prunes are in the 
daily diet— how essential they are to good health 
and right living. 

Sunsweet Prunes are especially rich in fruit- 
food value because they are especially fine prunes 
—the finest prunes, in fact, California can pro- 
duce. California’s wonderful sunshine gives to 
Sunsweet Prunes their rich fruit sugar, flavoring 
them to almost honey sweetness. No artificial 
heat is used in “‘curing’’ them. They are sun- 
sweetened and sun-cured. Every essence of 
flavor is retained in this way. 


Sunsweet Prunes are not only tasteful and nu- 
tritious in themselves but they act as a balance 
wheel of the entire diet. So we say: eat Sun- 
sweet Prunes every day—for the good that’s in 


them. And don’t stop at stewed prunes or baked 
prunes! Why should you—when there are 
scores of other delightful and nutritious dishes 
that can be made from them? 


Send for free Recipe Packet 


Our Recipe Packet—which is yours for the 
asking—will show you new uses of Sunsweet 
Prunes that will bring many an unexpected ripple 
of pleasure at your table. Tested recipes—sure 
to work out; sure to make your menus more 
varied, more healthful, more economical. The 
recipes are printed on gummed slips (5”” by 3”’) 
so you can paste them in your favorite cook-book 
or on your recipe filing cards for permanent ref- 
erence. Send for this Sunsweet Recipe Packet 
today—it’s free. Simply address— 


CALIFORNIA PRUNE & APRICOT GROWERS Inc. 
111 Market Street, San Jose, California 


(alitornia’s 
) NATURE-FLAVORED PRUNES 


The California Prune and Apricot Growers 
Inc. is a co-operative growing, packing and 
marketing association embracing more 
than 7,500 growers engaged in this 
industry in California. 
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Too young to say Pillsbury’s— 
but look at his mouth! 


The delicate deliciousness of Pillsbury’s Whéat Cereal 
tempts grown-ups as well as children, and it is as nour- 
ishing as it is delicious. 


Wheat cereal is a most popular food everywhere. Pillsbury’s 
is the very finest grade of wheat cereal made. Its constant 
superior quality is assured, because it is a product of the same 
great mills which make Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 


Made from the white hearts of selected wheat, Pillsbury’s 
Wheat Cereal contains vitally essential food elements and is very 
easily digested. It is the best form of concentrated nourishment 
for infants, and at the same time, a substantial food capable of 
sustaining the hardest worker. 


Always buy Pillsbury’s Family of Foods—Pillsbury’s 
Wheat Cereal—Health Bran— Pancake Flour— 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour—Rye, Graham and Durum 
flours. They are all guarantéed. Your grocer car- 
ries Pillsbury’s Products. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S. A. 
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New Nursery Cushions 
For the Kiddies 


ie” the latest imports, and surely some of the most novel and attractive, are seen 
4 








these nursery cushions designed, as the illustrations show, in a happy vein for chil- 
dren, though even grown-ups will enjoy these very natural-looking pets that are 
so much alive, even in appliqué. 

The covers are of closely woven cotton material resembling linen, in stripes of varying 
colors. A home substitute for this would be gingham or linen pieced together with the 
seams run in outline stitch. The sizes are all the same, 16 by 23. 

The figures are of velveteen, cut out with sharp scissors to avoid raveling. The edges 
are turned under and basted ready for the outline work. 

Black sateen forms the under side of the cover, completing the durability as well as the 
artistic effect of the idea. 

The uncertainty of shipments from abroad may affect the quantity of these novelties in 
the shops from which they were obtained, and the selection now may be limited. 





HICKS of 

yellow velvet- 
een applied with 
black mercerized 
thread. Worm in 
red silk, solid 
stitch. Colors of 
cushion: broad 
stripes of green, 
narrow blue, with 
intersecting lines 
of black, pink, 
black. 
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Prettiest "=" 
Dress I Ever Had— 


and just think, Mother, how much we saved! No one ever would 
dream it was a makeover—at a cost of only $4 for new trimmings! 
I couldn’t duplicate it for less than $60 in the shops. Then there 
are your two waists and skirt, all of Dorothy’s frocks and the coat 
for Ted—and we've only just begun. Why, Mother, we'll save 
$200 on our clothes this season !”’ 

ITTLE yellow ae a ‘ 

dog ready to Savings like these are bringing joy to thousands of mothers and 
snap the fly on daughters now that women everywhere are learning at home through 
aiear. Velvet the Woman’s Institute to make their own clothes. 











LAYFUL 

kitten. Black 
velvet outlined 
with pale green 
silk. Ribbon 
under paw of 
white. The stripes 
of the cushion 
are pale rose, 
deep pink and 
yellow, with inter- 
secting fine lines 
ofblackandgreen. 








ACHS. 

HUNDS. 
White velvet— 
outlines black. 
Markings in 
brown and tan 
with water col- 
ors. Turtle of 
brown velvet, 
yellow silk out- 
lines. Stripes of 
Cushion blue, 
black, yellow. 


applied with 
black. Cushion 
stripes of pink 
and gray, inter- 
sected by nar- 
row lines of 
black and yel- 
low. Back of 
black. 


HREE baby 

pups. White 
velvet outlined 
with black. Ears 
and sides of faces 
touched with 
yellow-brown 
water colors. 
Stripes in blue 
and tancolor, in- 
te-secting lines 
oi black and 
pink. 








Learn Dressmaking at Home 


The Woman's Institute 
of Domestic Arts and 
Sciences has developed a 
wonderful method of 
teaching dressmaking by 
which you can learn easily 
and quickly in spare time 
amid the comfort and quiet 
of your own home sur- 
roundings, to make waists, 
dresses, skirts, suits, coats, 
lingerie, hats, children’s 
clothes—everything you de- 
sire for yourself, your fam- 
ily or others. This is an 
entirely new plan so simple 
you start making garments 
at once, so thorough that 
without any previous expe- 
rience you can acquire in a 
few weeks right at home the 
skill of a professional dress- 
maker. 


Dress Better at One- 
Third the Cost 


You can save two-thirds 
of the money you now spend 
for clothes, or have three 
times as many dresses by 
learning to make them your- 
self. You can have abso- 
lutely new dresses at merely 
the cost of materials, or you 
can make over garments of 
previous seasons into fresh, 
charming dresses in the cur- 
rent styles at almost no cost 
at all. 

You can have better look- 
ing, better fitting, more be- 
coming clothes because you 
will be able to develop styles 
just suited to your own in- 
dividuality, in fabrics and 
colors of your own choosing. 


Millinery 
If you want to learn at home to make 
hats of all kinds for yourself and others, 
or prepare to go into business as a mil- 
liner and have a profitable little store 
of your own, check the Millinery course 
in the coupon on the right. Full par- 
ticulars will come to you—without ob- 

ligation—by return mail. 

Cooking 
Through the Woman's Institute you 
can now also learn at home every phase 
of Cookery—how to select, buy, care 
for, prepare and serve healthful, appe- 
tizing food at a saving of one-third in 
cost—by the easy, delightful, home- 
study method of the Woman's Institute. 
If interested in Cooking, just mark 


this subject in the coupon. 


40,000 Others Have 
Learned Quickly 


There is not the slightest 
doubt about your ability to 
learn. More than 40,000 
women and girls in city, 
town and country, in all 
circumstances and of allages 
from 12 to 60 have proved 
by the garments they have 
made and the dollars they 
have saved the success of 
the Institute’s method. 


Go in Business as a 
Dressmaker 


The training is so com- 
plete that you can take up 
dressmaking as a profession 
and sew for your friends, 
secure a position or have a 
shop of your own. Hun- 
dreds of ambitious women 
and girls have successfully 
established themselves in 
business through their In- 
stitute course and now have 
splendid incomes. 


Send Today For 
‘*Dressmaking Made 
Easy”’ 


You cannot afford to let 
another day pass without 
finding out all about this 
new plan. Simply send the 
coupon below or a letter or 
postal for a copy of the In- 
stitute’s handsome, 64-page 
illustrated book, ‘‘ Dress- 
making Made Easy.”’ Your 
mere request will not obli- 
gate you in any way, but it 
will bring you—free—the 
full story of how you can 
dress better at less cost or 
prepare for success in the 
dressmaking profession. 
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What Delighted 
Students Say 


Mrs. R. E. Whitney, 27 
Bridge St., Chillicothe, 
Ohio, writes: ‘‘I made a 
wool jersey dress and 
beaded it myself by 
hand . Everyone who has 
seen it admires it, and 
the best part is it cost 
me only $15. I could not 
have ay meme it in a 
store for less than $45.” 


Mrs. R.L. Miller, Eliza- 
beth, La., writes: ‘ Be- 
fore I Legan my studies 
I could not sew a straight 
seam. Now I can make 
the most beautiful gar- 
ments of all kinds. I not 
only do all the sewing 
for my little girl and my- 
self, but ever since I fin- 
ished my fourth lesson 
I have made from $10 to 
$40 a month sewing for 
others.”’ 


Miss Lettie Frazee, 803 
E. 7th Ave., Winfield, 
Kans., writes: “I am 
snowed under with 
some of the best work 
of the city, and I am 
getting better prices for 
what_I do—all through 
the Institute and its 
method of teaching.” 


Mrs. Daniel W. Perry, 
Somerville, Conn., 
writes: “‘ Since taking up 
the Course I have made 
everything I have worn, 
including lingerie, house 
aprons, dresses, blouses, 
tailored skirts—all from 
patterns I drafted my- 
self. Besides I have com- 
pletely paid for my 
course by sewing for 
others.” 


Mrs. B. V. Ezell, 3708 
29th St., San Diego, Cal., 
writes: “‘ People cannot 
understand when I tell 
them I can make any 
garment I see. I have 
saved the price of the 
Course several times 
over, and the beauty of 
it all is no one can take 
this knowledge from 
me. 


Mrs. Arnold Forbear, 
Shelby, Mich., writes: 
‘*Before I began the 
Course, we bought all 
our clothes ready made 
or hired our sewing 
done. Now I do it all. 
Last Fall I made all my 
sister’s clothes before 
she went to college and 
everyone admired them. 
It is such interesting 
work to make beautiful 
things when you know 
they are made cor- 
rectly.” 








| WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-A, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me 


how I can learn the subject marked below. 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


So fine in flavor because 
it isn’t parboiled 


A tender, savory slice of finely-flavored ham, done to 
a turn—isn’t it the best thing your eyes have rested on Be sure the ham you buy 
ine enmae tne? is marked with the blue 
‘“‘no parboiling’’ tag. It 
It’s a slice from a Swift’s Premium Ham, the kind guarantees you ease of 
that needs no parboiling, and so you’ll find it exception- preparation and pestect 


: ‘ flavor 
ally fine in flavor. For there’s no excessive salt and 


ema 
none of the loss of flavor that parboiling causes. Eco- a )) 


nomical, too—there’s no waste. 


For breakfast, or for the cozy little supper on a cold . 
night, can any other meat equal it? It IS arele 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. necessary to parboil 


Swift's Premium Ham Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 


a or ie or frying 
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The Very pistol, of course! He almost 
broke down with relief. His trembling fin- 
cers seized it, fumbling at the trigger. An 
instant later a white light shone out, and a 
delicate coil of smoke curled slowly into the 
windless air. No answer! 

“They'll never see it,” he cried, terror- 
stricken. 

He fumbled in the chest again, found an- 
other cartridge, loaded with shaking hands 
and shot again. Then, with drawn face and 
taut nerves, he sat and waited. A white 
licht shone from the black shadow. 

“They’veseen. They’ve answered. They’ll 
get me, I guess.” He wondered why he did 
not feel a greater elation. Then suddenly 
the sky seemed to go dark. The sea became 
a blurred, broken haze; then a blank. Jim 
Duncan fell on the raft unconscious. 


TT HERE was a rushing noise in his ears 

when he woke, and before his uncertain 
«lance forms moved. He was lying on some- 
thing soft, and men were walking around 
him. Presently an eye caught his. A mouth 
opened. ‘He’s come to,” a voice called 
quietly, as if to someone outside. “Feeling 
better, old son?” A hand touched his 
shoulder lightly. 

He tried to nod, and then he tried to think. 
Where was he, and who were they? They 
gave him something to drink, and presently 
he sat up. His eyes began perplexedly to 
roam the cabin. 

“Better than a raft, eh?” inquired one 
man cheerily. 

A raft! The raft! Memory came crowd- 
ing back. Soon his message was tumbling 
out confusedly. They disentangled the 
name “Swift” from the mélée. 

“Want to see Lieutenant Swift? 
message for him?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

They left him, giving his brain time to 
clear. When the cheery, capable young 
officer entered the cabin Jim was fumbling 
hastily in his pocket. 

“Got a letter for you from Mears.” 

“Mears, of the Cherokee?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Never mind the letter. Tell me what you 
were doing on that raft.” 

Duncan told his story as best he could. 
He made a guess at the probable course of 
the ship. It had been given in the letter—N 
87 E, he thought. ‘The letter, found, proved 
to be undecipherable. 

“That’s about right, I guess,” said 
Lieutenant Swift. ‘You lie down now, and 
we'll do the rest. You’ve done your share.” 
He patted Jim’s shoulder and left him at last 
at peace, 

As he lay in his bunk semiconscious and 
quite comfortable, he could feel the destroy- 
er’s engines putting up speed. Soon they 
were racing at thirty knots. 

‘They'll make her all right, I guess. Won- 
der what’s the time?”’ 

A head popped presently through the 
loorway. 

‘““What’s the time?” asked Duncan. 

“Somewhere roun! six bells,’? came the 
consoling answer. “ Aw right?” 

**Sure.”’ 

lhe head vanished, and Jim settled down 

ozily in his bunk. They had five hours still 

to catch the Cherokee before the morning 
atch, when she was scheduled to sink. He 
miled, sighed and sank back drowsily. 


Got a 


[ SEEMED only the next instant that a 

t hand was shaking his shoulder. ‘‘They’ve 
sighted her,” a voice was saying in his ear. 
os aptain would like you to come up if you 
can. 

_ Jim scrambled hastily from his bunk. He 
‘elt nervous and shaky. But as he came on 
deck the strong wind swept refreshingly by 
his face. The sky was already graying in the 
east. And by the rail he distinguished a 
sroup of officers, talking, their eyes turned 
on a light far away on the horizon. He was 
presented to a tall, long-faced man, the cap- 
‘ain, who nodded at him gravely but 
approvingly. 

_ “They planned to scuttle her in the morn- 
ing watch?” the captain asked quietly. 

** Yes, sir.” 

He looked reflectively at the little freighter 

ahead. Then abruptly he turned on Dun- 
can. “Better go to the galley and get some- 
thing hot from the cook,” he ordered, and 
dismissed him. 
__When Jim came back it was already dawn. 
The clouds were drifting from the east, clear- 
ing a pink-and-blue path for the sun that 
would presently show its face. An officer, 
with a telescope to his eye, was reporting 
observations to the captain. 
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The Middle Watch 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


“They seem to be scurrying around on 
deck, sir, making for the boats, I think. 
Yes; they’re swinging them from the 
davits.” ‘ 

Soon the Judson and the Cherokee were 
alongside. A boat was lowered from the de- 
stroyer. Jim entered it, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Swift, a young ensign unnamed 
and a third officer, Mr. Brunton, who later 
proved to be an engineer. As they rowed 

.over, Duncan saw Mears by the rail. A few 
paces from him was Captain Johnson, super- 
vising the departure of his crew. 

Duncan could see the skipper watching 
the naval boat furtively. His eye soon fell 
on the vanished helmsman, and his mouth 
dropped open in amazed consternation. But 
he recovered quickly, and was unctuously 
solicitous as the naval party stepped aboard. 

“Just in the nick of time, gentlemen,” he 
began. “The old ship’s settling in the water.” 

He was rubbing his hands nervously with 
an anxious side glance on Swift, whose keen 
eyes were searching for the engineers. He 
found them. 


“(NUT below and close those cocks,” he 

ordered with curt directness. ‘Mr. 
Brunton,” he turned to his brother officer, 
‘‘will you go in charge?” 

For a second they hesitated, waiting for 
the skipper to speak. But he was looking 
murderously from the naval crew to Mears, 
with whom Duncan now stood talking. He 
turned to his own men who were standing 
agaze, plainly puzzled. Evidently he saw 
a last chance in their support. ‘ What 
the ——’”’ he began blusteringly. 

“Save your breath,” cut in Swift, “and 
get aboard there.’”’ He nodded in the direc- 
tion of the naval boat. “You go home with 
us under an armed guard.” 

The old man’s mouth trembled; _his nos- 
trils widened. As the crew in charge of the 
ensign formed around him in a guard, he made 
as if to rush on Mears. But a tight grip on 
the shoulder detained him. He climbed over 
the side, and Swift moved forward at last to 
grip his friend’s hand. 

“Good work, Tommy; good work!” He 
patted Mears on the shoulder, and then, for 
the benefit of the seamen still standing 
around amazed, he raised his voice: “Mr. 
Mears, you'll take this ship to San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Brunton below will stay aboard, 
and a couple of petty officers will come over 
to help on the watches.” He stopped, as the 
engineers came back to report the cocks 
closed. 

“Good,” replied Swift. “And now where 
are the other people implicated in this affair?” 

Mears’ eye traveled significantly over 
all three who were hanging uncertainly in 
the rear. 

“This way, gentlemen,” said Swift 
briskly and, protesting, they followed their 
skipper over the Cherokee’s side. 

“Well, I guess that’s all,’’ announced the 
lieutenant cheerfully. “By the way, Mears, 
it seems we take Duncan along. Got: any 
dunnage, Duncan? All right. Look alive.” 

Duncan went below to get his belongings. 

Then Mears, with the naval officer stand- 
ing by his side, issued his first order as 
skipper. “Mr. Brunton, I guess it wouldn’t 
do any harm to get some hands at the pumps. 
She must have shipped a little water.” 

““Very good, sir.” Brunton departed, and 
the crew proceeded to hoist their boats 
again. 

“Scheme worked all right; eh, Tommy?” 
Swift resumed their conversation. 

“Well, of course ’twas Duncan.” 

“Sure. Good chap! Fine fellow! Here 
he comes! Ready, old rafter?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

All three shook hands heartily. 

“See you in ’Frisco!” They exchanged 
good-bys as the two climbed over to the 
waiting boat. 


FE: VE days ahead of his schedule Jim Dun- 
can arrived in San Francisco. Meantime 
he had suffered acute mental torture. He 
was at leisure on the destroyer, and leisure 
is a merciless companion for a man with un- 
pleasant food for thought. His nerves were 
shaken by his experience. They joined his 
imagination in hounding him through dark 
alleys of doubt and despair. 

He saw his brother jailed; his mother 
broken. Himself? Where would he turn now 
to look for employment? The bank was out 
of the question; had not Bob conclusively 
proved that the Duncans were not to be 
trusted with another’s money? Flaring head- 
lines in the papers would advertise the fact. 
Jim spent haunted nights, subconsciously 
composing titles for the story San Francisco 





would soon hear. His sleep was broken by 
nightmares; his face grew haggard; his 
manner irritable. 

The naval crew, knowing his story, were 
determined to be kind. But their kindness 
only jarred. He wanted to shriek at times 
and jump into the sea. When they docked, 
the reporters, crowding around him to get the 
details of the heroism about which the wire- 
less had sent a hint, thought they saw in him 
a broken, beaten man of forty, whereas he 
was no more than thirty-two. 


N FIRST the ship’s business kept him 
occupied. When they took him to a 
police station to give his testimony against 
the captain and his colleagues, he shuddered 
so that Swift became alarmed and so solici- 
tous that Duncan almost broke down. 

It was on the second day that they visited 
the insurance company, and so nerve-driven 
was Jim that he failed to notice the others’ 
hints concerning some prize they might ex- 
pect. They were met by the office manager 
with a hearty handshake. ‘Coming to claim 
salvage?” he inquired with knowing amia- 
bility. 

“Salvage?” echoed Duncan stupidly. 

The others laughed. 

“Oh! Duncan just does these things for 
his health, Mr. Morrow. These landsmen, 
you know, don’t mind a little exposure.” 
Swift had a twinkle in his eye. 

“Well, I guess a substantial check wouldn’t 
hurt even a landsman’s sleep,” put in the 
manager good-humoredly. ‘Don’t know 
that they’ve figured it out quite yet, but it 
ought to be somewhere around thirty thou- 
sand dollars; she was carrying a pretty 
valuable cargo.” 

Duncan, who had been standing, sud- 
denly sat down. His face quivered strangely. 
The two gazed at him in consternation. 

Mr. Morrow patted him on the back. 
“Pretty tough time, eh? Guess it wouldn’t 
do you any harm to see our doctor.” » 

Duncan began to wonder whether he had 
heard aright. ‘‘ Thirty thousand?’”’ He peered 
anxiously up in the other’s face. 

“Sure. We pay regular percentage, of 
course, on the value. It might be a little 
less or a little more.” He eyed Duncan 
sharply. “Think you could stand the sight 
of a little money?” 

Duncan nodded. He was trying to think. 
The sudden relief left him weak. Here 
was his brother saved; his mother screened. 
Himself? He could attend to himself later. 

Then abruptly he sat up. “Mears?” he 
asked. “What about Mears? And the 
naval men who helped?”’ 

The manager and Swift exchanged glances. 
_ Mr. Morrow rubbed his chin thought- 

ully. 

“Yes,” he said after a silence. ‘Guess 
they’re entitled to a share, but the main part 
goes to you, you know. They took no risks. 
Yes, half at least for you, and the rest di- 
vided between them. All right?” 

His eyes sought Swift’s. 

“Guess so,” said that gentleman, but 
there was conviction in his tone. 

Duncan stood up suddenly. His head was 
swimming, but he was acutely conscious 
that he must hurry home and let his mother 
share the relief. He put a hand out. 


ORROW took it. “Like to see you 

again, Mr. Duncan. Could you look in 
to-morrow? We’ll know the figure for sure 
then. It’ll be substantial, I promise you that. 
Going to sea again?” he inquired as an after- 
thought. 

“No, sir,” replied Jim in a tone of such 
conviction that the others laughed, and even 
he himself smiled. “Banking was my busi- 
ness. Called home from Yokohama—sud- 
denly,” he added lamely. ‘Some trouble at 
home.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Morrow. “ Well, if you’re 
thinking of settling here and have nothing 
to do, you know where to come. We don’t 
forget loyal service—or honest men. See 
you to-morrow, my boy.” His tone was 
fatherly, and he patted Duncan affection- 
ately on the shoulder. “Good day, lieu- 
tenant. Hope you'll always be around when 
someone’s thinking of scuttling one of our 
ships.” 

Duncan walked dazedly into the street. 
He felt strangely, alarmingly limp. He 
parted quickly from Swift, and went home, 
still dazed. 

When his mother opened the door for him 
he walked past her to the living room and sat 
down heavily. She came to him, thinking 
he had bad news. Trembling, she put an arm 
around him, and was dismayed to find his 
cheek wet. 
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Smart Utility 
Warm as toast—and so smart! 
Chilt, winds, biting cold, mean nothing to a 
Pelter. ‘Snugly. buttoned up inside her smart 
leather coat, the Pelter girl is the warmest as 
welkas the smartest person outdoors. 
For all-the-time wear in any weather a Pelter 
is the most useful garment you can put in your 
wardrobe. Ideal for motoring, appropriate 
for almost any occasion, and good for several 
seasons wear at least. 
Pelters are carefully tail- 
ored out of finest, softest, 
most durable leather, to fit 
well, look well and wear well. 
























































For men, women and children, 
$30.00 up. 
Look for the name on every** Pelter.”” 
Go pick out your model at 
the store that sells Pelters. If 
you don’t know one in your 
locality, write us. 


International Duplex Coat Co. 
Pioneer Makers of Leather Coats 
114-116 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City 











Not if you made your all day toilet with 
wonderful 


fa Meda 


Cold Creamed Powder 


It insures against perpetual dabbing with 
a powder puff. 

Use LA MEDA COLD CREAMED Pow- 
der in the morning and you are sure of a 
velvet smooth, powdery fresh appearance 
all day. A skin charm that has none of that 
overdone suggestion. Heat, cold, rain or 
perspiration will not mar it. 

Guaranteed. Can not promote hair growth. 

Tints—Flesh, White, Brunette. 

Any druggist or .vilet counter anywhere can 
get LA MEDA COLD CREAMED POWDER 
for you—or it will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of 65 cents for a large jar. . 


Send for a rial Size Yar 


LA MEDA MFG. CO., 103 E. Garfield Blvd., CHICAGO 


Please send handsome miniature test jar of LA MEDA 
Cold Creamed Powder in the _____ tint. I enclose 
10 cents silver and 2c stamp for postage and packing. (Or 
12c stamps if more convenient.) 
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I usually buy my toilet goods from 
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A Famous 








Piedmont Red in what 
Cedar Chest. Yourchoiceof manystylesand it saves. 
designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Piedmont ™. Direct from 
protects furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust Factory to 
and damp. Distinctively beautiful. Needed in every Home. 
home. Lasts for generations. Finest Xmas, weddi - 





ig or 
birthday gift. Write today f tal post, free to " 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept 16, Statesville, N.C. 
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| MERRELL-SouLE 
ONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 
Syracuse, ny 


You buy this 


tas 


You a 


water 


LADIES’ 


You get this 


Mince Meat 


that is all mince meat 


A smart society woman earned 
quite a little money for a local 
charity with None Such Mince 
Meat. She added the water and 
put our mince meat up in glass 
jars. Her friends wanted to know 
where she got a cook who could 


HOME 


make such good mince meat. 





NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


‘‘Like Mother Used to Make’’ 


Add 1% pints of water to our 9-ounce package 
and you have a pound and a half of home-made 
mince meat. That’s enough for one of those deli- 
cious, fruity, juicy mince pies that have earned None 
Such its wide reputation, or for any of these recipes 
women are following to have something new, whole- 
some, and appetizing on the table. 


What is home without a piping-hot mince pie 
every now and then? And how your men folks do 


None Such Jelly 
for Dessert 


Fe ne ee 


Sandwiches 


None Such Relish 


appreciate a tempting new des- 
sert or relish once in a while! 


None Such Jelly for Dessert—1 package of 
Jiffy-Jell (either lemon, orange, or logan- 
rry), nuts and None Such Mince Meat. 


Before serving, cover top with whipped cream, | 


sprinkle with finely chopped nuts and place 
a cherry in center. 


None Such Pudding — (Recipe using left-over 
biscuits) — 4 or 6 biscuits; 1 cupful dark corn 
sirup; 24 cupful brown sugar; }2 cupful butter 
substitute; 2 egg-yolks; 14 cupfuls of None 
Such Mince Meat; 2 egg-whites. 

Soak biscuits in warm water until soft and 
add the other ingredients in the order given. 
Beat egg-yolks thoroughly before adding. 
Mix ingredients completely, put in a well-oiled 
baking dish and bake thirty minutes in a mod- 
erate oven. Make a meringue of the egg- 
whites, heap it on the pudding and allow to 
brown in the oven. 


None Such Sandwiches —Cut slices very 
thin. Make a filling of None Such Mince 
Meat, to which may added onions, celery, 
pimentos. Use crisp lettuce leaf. 


None Such Salad—None Such Mince Meat, 
oranges, grapes, celery and marshmallows. 
Chill and serve on lettuce leaf. 


None Such Relish—Mix None Such Mince 
Meat with green or red peppers and onions. 


Tomato Stuffed with None Such— Scoop 
out tomato. Mix None Such Mince Meat, 
celery, green peppers and onions. Fill the 
scooped-out tomato and serve, after chilling, 
on plate garnished with parsley. 


Try other recipes printed 
on the None Such package 


Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The Glorious Comedy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


As I said, I hadn’t counted on this; but an 
old-timer knows that more gets into a play 
than was ever written in, and we have to 
match our wits with the unexpected too often 
to have it stall us. 

I took one look at Sylvia. She looked as 
if all the beans had been spilt; so I took the 
stage in a hurry. ‘Your mother has gone 
in to see the-neighbor next door. How’s 
ice-cream cones instead of jam?” and I 
slipped adollartothe oldest. “Storehandy?” 

‘Five minutes off. Gee! Thanks!” And, 
as I marshaled them out through the front 
door, he asked in a stage whisper: “‘Who’s 
the peachy lady? She’s some swell.” 

Jimmy was offering an advance of two 
thousand dollars on my entrance, and Sylvia 
was putting the signature.of Gabrielle Le- 
Brun to the contracts. Jimmy was grinning 
all over. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“Oh, very well. Sarah, you’ve struck 
something this time that’ll make ‘Tenpenny 
Tom’ look like a hard-boiled egg.” 


YLVIA wrinkled her forehead and smiled 

inquisitively up at Jimmy. “What you 

mean about that—Tom’s boiled egg? Ees 
it new American slang?” 

“Sure thing. It’s slang for a big run, sure 
hit, regular Broadway, Chdteau-Thierry, 
smash - through - the - lines - and - capture - 
the-public. Savez?” 

“‘ Perfectment. Merci, monsieur.”’ 

Jimmy had pocketed his contract and 
picked up his hat. ‘“By-by. See you later, 
Sarah. Immediate production, madame. I'll 
let you know about rehearsals in a week.” 
And the door slammed behind him. 

For a moment there was silence. Then 
Sylvia’s eyes began to grow big and fright- 
ened. “Rehearsals in a week! What did he 
mean by that?” 

“He meant that as soon as the cast is 
picked, he’ll be sending for Madame LeBrun 
to come down and help put the play on.” 

“But she can’t go, she can’t. Why, Sarah 
MacDonald, you know that that’s absurd. 
Go down to New York for three weeks or 
a month? Why, what would my husband 
think, what would happen to my children? 
You’ve got to tell Mr. Nolan the truth, or 
T’ll send him a wire that Madame LeBrun 
has died and I’ve buried her. Why, Sarah 
MacDonald, do you know what this means?” 

“T certainly do. It means you'll get some- 
one to wash and feed your precious brood for 
four weeks, while you take a vacation. That 
two thousand dollars will pay for trained 
nurses, if you want them, and there’ll be 
enough left over to buy a wardrobe for 
Madame LeBrun, and presents all around for 
the brood. Wake up, child; don’t you see it’s 
going to be your spring o’ the year too?” 


For a moment she sat very still, and her 


eyes wandered away from the room to the 
window and the hills beyond. I thought I 
saw peace and contentment, strength, new 
life and hope flood back from them to the 
girl I loved. 

Then, in a flash, Sylvia was on her feet, 
her arms thrown about me in the old im- 
pulsive way and the once-upon-a-time warm, 
vibrant voice ringing in my ears: ‘Sarah 
MacDonald, you blessed old dear!” 


II 


HE cast was picked by September. 

Jimmy asked me to play the mother, 
help with the staging and incidentally look 
after Madame LeBrun. 

“‘She’s a stranger here and she may be 
some lonely. You can make things comfort- 
able for her if anybody can”’; which shows 
what a decent and considerate sort Jimmy is. 

I met the train that had brought Sylvia 
from Brownsville with this good news and 
found that she had had a relapse of age and 
domesticity. Also she wasn’t as sure she 
could put Madame LeBrun across as she had 
been when I left her. So I bundled her into 
a taxi, wrapped her in a heavy veil, took her 
to the best Broadway hotel and put her to 
bed. Ididn’t intend to let her out until all the 
tiredness and stage fright had vanished. 

I allowed Jimmy to invite us to dinner the 
following evening. Then I set to work in 
earnest. I sent for a masseuse, the best wig 
dresser I knew, took madame’s measure- 
ments and went out to shop for a wardrobe. 
I have made and helped to make stage char- 
acters in abundance; but never before have 
I had, and probably never again shall I have, 
the making of a real personage for real life. 
It is a nerve-racking, soul-thrilling expe- 
rience. It was undeniably Sylvia Blake that 
I met at the station that morning and bun- 
dled ignominiously into the hotel; it was 
quite another person I found in bed there 
the next morning, when I spread out the 
wardrobe for her inspection. 


Her eyes danced outrageously over the 
things she saw. “Moi, Mees MacDonald, 
I go to bed the tired old grub. While I sleep 
you spin the chrysalis for me, and voili! | 
wake up and see I am the butterfly. It ces 
what you call the trick.” 

And that night, while Jimmy was waiting 
for us downstairs, I helped her into a dream 
of a dress all green and gold, a very incarna- 
tion of spring, and saw the last flimsy sug- 
gestions of Sylvia evaporated into thin 
air. The radiant young person beside me evi- 
dently felt the same, for she stopped as she 
was pinning on a hat of black gauze long 
enough to blow a kiss out of the open win- 
dow, northward. 

“Au voir, Sylvia Blake; that ees right; 
go back to your leetle children. I, Gabrielle 
LeBrun, shall not need you for four long 
weeks.” 


S WE were waiting for the lift, I gave her 
what stage directions I thought she 
might find useful. ‘‘We’re not dining alone 
with Jimmy, He’s asked Roger Sterling to 
meet you. He’s the biggest European pro- 
moter we have on this side of the water—in 
case you’ve forgotten. And you might as well 
know, my dear, that he can pick a woman 
and a play every time.” 

“What you mean by that ‘pick a woman’?” 

“That he knows them. It’s his pet 
boast—next to never having fallen in love— 
that no woman can foolhim. He can tabulate 
them on the spot, adventuresses, vampires, 
shams and pure gold.” 

“Fes that so? And what you theenk he 
make of Gabrielle LeBrun?” She laughed 
deliciously. “TI will tell you: she shall be 
the adventuress, but not the kind Meester 
Sterling know. She shall be the butterfly 
that forget she has ever crawled on a million 
legs yesterday or will have to die to-morrow; 
she shall be just the light, ’appy creature 
flying in the sun and asking everyone else to 
fly and be ’appy with her. But she will have 
no sham about her; she will be what you call 
the real thing, Mees MacDonald, n’est-ce 
pas?”’ 

“Tf you can do that—fool Roger Sterling, 
it will be the best bit of comedy ever staged 
off the legitimate. Here he is now. Hello, 
Jimmy!” 

Jimmy met us with a dash of enthusiasm 
that showed that his spirits were up to a 
hundred and still rising. He appropriated 
Madame LeBrun without ceremony and left 
Sterling to me. We were dining at the 
Knickerbocker, and they took a taxi ahead 
of us. 

In the one brief glimpse Sterling had had 
of her I could tell he was interested; and 
while we were running down Broadway he 
threw out a few nibbling questions. 

Of course I was dense and indifferent; and 
Sterling arrived possessed of as much in- 
formation as he had started with. He was 
grumbling to himself as we were spun in 
that lobby vortex, and I was grinning in- 
wardly. 


IMMY had his usual table, and we found 

them seated when we joined them. I had 
never felt more excited in my life. For the 
fate of Madame LeBrun as well as the play 
hung on the thread of a girl’s power of 
impersonation. Yes, and more than that, the 
girl’s future and her man’s as well. But now 
that the game was on I didn’t let myself 
think so far. 

Roger Sterling was looking like an epi- 
cure, trying to name the savory ingredients 
of a perfectly new dish while he slowly 
teased his palate with small morsels. Jimmy 
looked like the cat who had swallowed the 
canary, cage and all; and [I tried to look as 
unimportant and inconsequential as I could. 

Everybody and his manager was there 
that night, and they were all eaten up with 
curiosity over Jimmy’s strange lady. | 
knew the guessing was keen, for in twos and 
threes they drifted over to our table between 
courses to hail us and meet madame. A icw 
like Coleman and “D. V.” went so far as 
to tempt Jimmy with a bit of flattery, but 
Jimmy let them all guess—and Sterling with 
them. 

Dinner was about half over when Sterling 
could stand it no longer. He leaned across 
the table and threw his first bomb. “ You're 
not French, madame; what are you?” 

“Moi? Oh, no; Iam not French; what 
make you theenk that?” 

“T thought Miss MacDonald said — 

Ismiled. ‘Yes, dear boy; what did Miss 
MacDonald say?” , 

He had the good grace to blush. “Poetic 
license, good Sarah. One must refer to some- 
one as a matter of form.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
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Dromedary jam. asin 


COCOANUT WAFFLES 


3 cups flour 4teaspoons baking powder 4 teaspoons melted shortening 
4 teaspoon salt 2 eggs, beaten 1 cup Dromedary Cocoanut 
2 teaspoons sugar 2 cups milk 


Mix and sift dry ingredients; add eggs, milk, shortening and cocoanut, and beat well; 
cook in a hot, well greased waffle-iron and serve with syrup or honey. 


Breakfast Dishes 


with 
Cocoanut 


The flavor and food value of cocoanut is a 
welcome addition to many every-day foods. 


Cocoanut is especially good in hot breads, 
corn mufhns, pancakes, wafHes, and coffee cakes. 


Dromedary Cocoanut has the full flavor and 
original moist tenderness of the fresh nut. 


The “‘Ever-Sealed”’ package keeps the unused 
portion in perfect condition, so that there is no 
waste. It is economical to buy “‘Dromedary.”’ 

Every package contains Guarantee 
Our new book of Dromedary Novelty Recipes gives 


many unique uses of cocoanut in breakfast dishes, 
pies, candies, cookies, and desserts. Free on request. | 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 
Dept. B, 375 Washington St., New York 


COCOANUT AND COCOA MUFFINS 


2 tablespoons butter 
3 tablespoons sugar 
3 tablespoons cocoa 


2 eggs, beaten 
34 cup of milk 
2 cups flour 


2 teaspoons baking powder 

1 cup Dromedary Cocoanut 

1 pinch salt 

Cream butter and sugar together; add cocoa and eggs and beat well. Add milk, flour 
sifted with baking powder and salt, then ‘add cocoanut and mix thoroughly. Bake 
in well greased and floured muffin-pans. 


COFFEE CAKE 


4 tablespoons butter or lg cup syrup or honey 
butter substitute 2 eggs, beaten 

44 cup brown sugar 1 teaspoon cinnamon 

4% cup milk or coffee 14 teaspoon cloves 


14 teaspoon mace 

2 cups flour 

1 teaspoon baking soda 

1 cup Dromedary Cocoanut 


Cream butter substitute with brown sugar, add eggs, milk, syrup, spices, and flour 
sifted with soda, and cocoanut. Beat well, turn into a greased and floured cake-pan 
and bake in a moderate oven for thirty-five minutes. Cool and cover with 


COCOANUT FROSTING 


Pour three-fourths cup milk into a saucepan, add one cup sugar, a pinch of salt, and 
two teaspoons butter. Boil until a soft ball can be formed when tested in cold water; 
add one-half cup Dromedary Cocoanut and beat until credmy. Spread on the cake 
and sprinkle thickly with cocoanut. 
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The Glorious Comedy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


I thought he would let the matter drop 
there, but evidently having failed to tabulate 
on the spot this unknown personage was 
piquing him to the point of rudeness. He was 
smiling blandly, but his jaw was set. “If 
not in France, then where, my dear lady?” 

“Rumania.” 

“Where in Rumania?” 

“Bucharest.” 

The man was possessed. I gathered up 
my wits and tried to swing the conversation 
into matters less personal and threatening. 
“Did anyone hear Jimmy say if he’d signed 
Marjorie Reynolds for the lead?” 

“She isn’t signed, but we can get her.” 
Jimmy contributed this. 

“That’s luck; Marjorie Reynolds is the 
daintiest actress” _I was explaining it to 
madame. 


|S ds Sterling cut ruthlessly in: “Were 
you brought up in Bucharest? Of course 
you’ve lived in Paris? Where were you 
educated?” 

“T was educated in Paris, monsieur le 
censor. Ees there anything more it would 
please you to know, my family, my age, mes 
affaires de ceur? All—they are at mon- 
sieur’s disposal.’ She raised a pair of tan- 
talizing eyebrows and looked at him with 
just enough effrontery to make it as complete 
a nerve-killer as one could wish. 

Roger Sterling withered. He had the 
decency to blush and make prompt apology. 
““My excuses, madame. Your past is quite 

our own. I am somewhat of a botanist, 

owever, and when I find a rare flower I 
naturally like to place it in its proper 
habitat.” 

“Ah, I understand. And you wonder 
what am I—of the garden, the ’othouse, or 
wild—of the wood or the roadside, or perhaps 
the parasite of the tropics? Bien, Mon- 
sieur Sterling, I am not of these—anyone. 
I am of that crazy kind of plant that get 
tired of living always in the same place and 
can pull up the roots and roll away where it 
please; where it find better earth and fresher 
water. And there it put down the roots 
again and grow as long as it like. If you are 
the botanist, you can give the name better 
than I.” 

For the rest of the evening Jimmy ab- 
sorbed her, and Sterling and I bored each 
other to the point of explosion. 

That night, as I helped Madame LeBrun 
out of the green-and-gold gown, she smiled 
adorably over her shoulder and drooped the 
lid of one eye in a suspicion of a wink. “I 
theenk Meester Sterling has not put me in 
the pigeonhole yet—yes? But when he 
does, it will be time to bury Gabrielle 
LeBrun,” 

“You can keep him guessing four weeks. 
And Jimmy “ 

“Jimmy is the big Saint Bernard, good to 
play with and always kind. You can trust 
Meester Jimmy Nolan. But this Roger 
Sterling ees different. He would rather be 
clever than kind, even if he hurt someone. 
You have to take one great care when you 
play with Meester Sterling.” She broke into 
a low laugh. “But I like the play, and I 
learn how to be clever too, yes?” 





EHEARSALS did not begin for another 
day. Jimriy had Marjorie Reynolds 
and another actress to try out in Madeleine’s 
lines; but the rest of the cast was signed and, 
believe me, it was a winner. With such a 
cast and such a star—I knew Marjorie was 
practically settled on—and the stage set- 
tings Jimmy would give it, I felt that 
“Spring o’ the Year’? was as good as sold 
out for two seasons! 

We went down to the theater next morn- 
ing and heard Marjorie through half the 
scenes. She was perfect; just the exquisite 
type the part needed. She was keener for 
it, too, than anything she’d had for some 
seasons, and madame was keen for her. Oh, 
it all looked so sure and so good I could hear 
the critics purring. When Sterling came 
round and picked us up in his car to run us 
out to Cellini’s for tea, I was purring like an 
old tabby myself with a hot stove and saucer 
of cream guaranteed for the rest of her tabby- 
hood. And I, an old-timer, who ought to 
know the breakers ahead, if anyone should! 

Sterling was good all the afternoon. He 
never asked a personal question. I had al- 
ways thought Sylvia Blake the most charm- 
ing young thing I had ever known; but I 
found Madame LeBrun a far more fascinat- 
ing feminine product; and Sterling was 
growing more absorbed than I had ever seen 
him in a mere woman. 

Coming back he offered madame the use 
of his car while she was to be in town, and 
I nearly gave myself away. For Sterling 
to part unnecessarily with anything that 
hinged on his personal comfort and conven- 
ience was startling, and her acceptance was 
a hidden thrust at Sterling’s weakest point. 


She looked at him with that steady, look- 
you-through-and-through way ‘she had be- 
fore she answered: “If it ees a favor you 
give now because some time you may have 
the other favor to ask, then I say non, mon- 
sieur. But if it ees the courtesy you wish to 
show a stranger in your city, then we accept, 
Mees MacDonald and I, and thank you.” 

Sterling blushed again; it was getting a 
habit. “Merely a courtesy, madame; use 
it whenever you like.” 


FTERWARD, in our room, Gabrielle 
LeBrun smashed all my insured dreams 
of comfort and a stove, and made me wake 
up to the fact of what an old fool I had been. 
“You never tell me Meester Nolan have 

a daughter on the stage. What she like?” 

“Like!” I wish I might have possessed 
the gentle art of fainting and thereby won a 
few blessed moments of unconsciousness. 

Jimmy Nolan’s daughter! I dropped into 
the nearest chair. Ever since Mabelle 
Adelaide had tried to maké Broadway by way 
of the movies and her father’s pull, Broad- 
way had gossiped that sooner or later Jimmy 
would have to star her. But those of us who 
knew the absurdity of Mabelle Adelaide and 
the sound sense of Jimmy didn’t believe it. 
We did know that Jimmy was paying out a 
round little sum every year to keep the 
movies moving, but that seemed part of 
Jimmy’s good sense. But now, to have 
Mabelle Adelaide precipitated on us; for I 
knew wherein lay the significance of ma- 
dame’s line. 

“T say,” she reminded me, “can she act? 
Ees she pretty? What she done? Jimmy 
say she crazy to play Madeleine, and he 
theenk he try her to-morrow.” 

“Jimmy’s a fool to have let her see the 
manuscript at all. Mabelle Adelaide has 
just enough brains to guess at a good play 
when she knows her father’s already bought 
it. What’s she like? She’s got fatty degen- 
eration of the ego. She’s the silliest, most 
spineless and affected little amateur that 
ever got her shadow over Broadway. She’d 
turn the best play ever written into a 
grammar-school graduation exercise.” 

“es it as bad as that?” 

“Tt’s so bad that I am going to wring 
Jimmy’s neck this minute. That is, if he’s in 
earnest.” For I still couldn’t believe Jimmy 
capable of such colossal stupidity. 

As chance would have it, Jimmy had gone 
back to the theater before going home— 
a habit of his—and I caught him on the phone 
in his office and nailed him to a promise to 
wait there for me. It took a taxi and ten 
minutes to reach him. I think he knew what 
brought me, for he met me half over the 
threshold with his hands back of him and his 
lips twitching like a bad little boy’s caught 
in the pantry. 


IS lines were as self-convicting as his 

appearance. ‘Couldn’t help it, Sarah. 
Honest! I’ve been fighting this for a week; 
thought I’d staved it off; lived over at the 
club, hoping they’d forget it, and then 
offered them anything—winter in Florida, 
trip to Honolulu—if they’d only give it up. 
But I’m beaten; you know the Corporation. 
The old girl takes her cue from Mabelle, and 
that kid gives her no peace if she let’s up on 
me for an instant.” 

“What did you let Mabelle see the play for 
anyway? Haven’t you any sense, Jimmy?” 

““Didn’t; honest, I didn’t. She walked 
into my office and straight through my desk; 
she loves to keep my stenographers remem- 
bering her daddy’s got a daughter. The title 
took her eye, so she sat down and had it 
ready to fire at me when I came in. Why, 
that kid thinks the play was written for her; 
says the Lord intended it for her début.” 

“You might have told her that the Lord 
doesn’t ordain theatrical débuts. You 
might ——” 

Jimmy was actually grinding his teeth. 
“‘Haven’t I? Haven’t I told her enough to 
discourage a thousand stage-struck kids? 
And I’ve offered her the lead in Hindrick’s 
play, the one I bought for Saunderson. 
But—nothing doing.” He gave a gesture of 
complete submission. “‘Oh, what’s the use? 
I know she’s a spoiled kid, and we’ll have 
to give her her pie.” 

I was furious. “And you call yourself a 
man, Jimmy Nolan! You, letting that silly- 
headed youngster spoil the best play that’s 
come across in a blue moon!” But what 


was the use? I might have talked for a 
week; Jimmy might have listened, but in 
the end the “Corporation” would have won 
out. I had one card left, however, and I threw 
it down with a glimmer of hope. “What 
about madame? Isn’t it in her contract that 
she can turn down any of the leads she 
doesn’t like? You don’t — she’ll ever 
stand for the affectations of Mabelle Ade- 
laide, do you?” 

Jimmy let out his most sepulchral groan. 
“She'll have to, Sarah, and you'll have to 
play politics. Lordy, I thought you knew 
the Corporation better than that. Think 
they’d take that asa reason? When I gave 
it the old girl fixed me with an eye and said 
they’d thought of that already and that, if I 
let a silly little clause in a contract stand 
between Mabelle and her début, they’d start 
the biggest scandal about madame that had 
struck Broadway since the war. And—you 
know—they’d do it.” 


OR the second time that night I found a 

chair and collapsed. The curtain was as 
good as rung down <n our finish. I started 
to say something about contemptible, nasty 
business, but Jimmy took the words out of 
my mouth. “Of course it’s nasty, mean. 
But they’re sore because I haven’t starred 
Mabelle before; and the movies have given 
out as pie fodder.” 

I think I was bluer than I’d ever been in 
my life when I left Jimmy and came back to 
the hotel; and there I found madame, sit- 
ting up in bed smiling like a cherub expecting 
celestial news. 

“You look like you have bathed in the 
soup, Sarah MacDonald,” she laughed 
excitedly. 

“Well, if it’s soup, we’re all in together. 
Mabelle Adelaide plays!” 

“Hmmm! Then let’s go to sleep. The 
Russian has the good little saying: ‘Morning 
ees wiser than evening.’” 

And, without another protest or word 
of fellow feeling, that taritalizing, adorable 
bundle of make-up rolled over and left me to 
put out the lights and go to my own room 
with the weight of expectations heavy upon 
my soul. 

The next morning at ten-thirty Mabelle 
Adelaide was officially tried out, and the play 
had its premature death sentence. I say 
“tried out’’; what really happened was that 
Mabelle recited herself into a state of auto- 
hypnotic delight; while we were allowed 
to be present out front in the dark and 
admire. The performance was horrible, a 
long orgy of murdered scenes, assassinated 
lines and mangled effects. Once I heard 
what sounded perilously like a muffled sob 
from the row behind, where madame was 
sitting; but, remembering her callousness of 
the night before, I offered no sympathy. 

When it was over and she slid into the 
seat beside me, I could see that same tanta- 
lizing smile on her lips. ‘Poor Meester 
Jimmy! I know why he look for two days 
like the little fish on the fry pan.” 

“‘Giad you begin to realize how dead she'll 
kill the play if she stays in.” 

“Exactly. ‘If she stay in. 

““What do you mean by that? She’s too 
obtuse and thick-skinned to be put out 
by the ordinary methods; and”—I didn’t 


999 


want to tell her, if I could help it, about . 


Mrs. Jimmy’s threat, but I did want to keep 
her from pushing the contract if I could— 
“T don’t believe I’d force Jimmy to it 
legally.” 

“Oh, non. I do not forget she ees his 
daughter, and he has plenty trouble already. 
Non, chére Mees MacDonald, we will use 
diplomacy—you and I—n’est-ce pas?”’? And 
she gave a cautious little wink. 


S FOR myself I never felt less diplomatic 

in my life. I couldn’t see any saving 

quality in diplomacy. I was searching about 

in my mind for some hint of what madame 

might intend, when I realized that Mabelle 

Adelaide was addressing the house with the 
certainty that madame would be there. 

“T don’t think I’ve missed a striking 
point in any of those scenes. Of course 
they’ll probably grow a little; I shall put 
more emotional work, for instance, into that 
last one with Michael; and my laugh with 
the poet isn’t quite right. But those are 
merely trifles—when one’s personality is 
simply made for the part. It’s going to be 
corking, isn’t it, Madame LeBrun?” 
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A FORECAST OF SPRING FASHIONS 


IHE NEW FASHION ARTICLES which Mr. Harry Collins, the authority on 

fashions in America, will contribute to the next number of THE HOME JOURNAL— 
for February—will give a forecast of the coming spring styles, and will help our fair 
readers to make up their minds about their new spring dresses. 








“The cork ees to put the stopper in, 
n’est-ce-pas, ma’m’selle? Mais, oui, the 
stopper shall be put in very tight.” 

Later Mabelle Adelaide confided to me 
that madame was the funniest thing cut 
when she tried to explain American slang. 

For the first week things happened fast. 
To begin with, Sterling, having tailed utterly 
to classify madame, proceeded to fall in love 
with her. I felt fairly sure that he was 
having the most humiliating time of his liie. 
His one ray of solace seemed to lie in think- 
ing that madame herself was apparently 
blind to his feelings. It was a dark-age time 
for Jimmy and me, and this was the only 
funny thing we could see. 

Jimmy had picked a superb cast, barring 
Mabelle Adelaide, and they vacillated j:ec- 
tween their enthusiasm for the play and their 
disgust for Mabelle like a barometer neecile 
in the South Seas. Madame played on 
Mabelle’s vanity until the girl was as crazy 
about her as the rest, and Mrs. Jimmy is a 
day changed her lines from “that question- 
able foreign woman” to “our charming 
and distinguished playwright.” And when 
Mabelle wasn’t telling me how wonder/ul 
she could act, she was confiding ‘how avw- 
fully sweet and appreciative madame had 
become.” I couldn’t for the life of me fathom 
what brand of diplomacy madame had 
elected for the working out of our salvation; 
but it was certainly original, for at the end of 
the first week Mabelle was telling everyone 
that Madame LeBrun had written the play 
expressly for her, and all the rest of the 
cast were so jealous they were positively 
nasty. 


. TAKES about ten days to catch things— 
I mean germs and such—and it took me 
just about that long to wake up to what was 
really in madame’s diplomacy; and it left 
me as queer and shaky for a moment as if it 
had been scarlet fever. Even then I can’t 
claim any personal credit for coming down 
with it. I had finished my part of the first 
act, and I didn’t come in again until the 
third. Jimmy had called the second, and 
madame drew me into the shadow of the 
stage box and asked if I was free for the 
afternoon. I was. 

“That ees good. I have something to 
show you; come”’; and, with a jaunty little 
nod to the cast and a rapturous embrace 
from Mabelle, she led me out of the theater. 
Outside she had Sterling’s car waiting, and 
we jumped in. 

“There ees in Jersey, I have discovered, a 
very good stock company. We are going 
there to see the last act of a matinée.” 

“Why?” 

“You shall see why presently.” And that 
was all I could get from her. 

We went; and at the end of that act I 
didn’t need to ask any more. I knew. What 
I didn’t know was what she intended doing 


‘with her discovery. For she had discovered 


a very jewel of a young actress, pretty, un- 
spoiled, well trained and bubbling over with 
a rare, quaint charm. 

She hadn’t been on the stage five minutes 
before I was gripping madame’s arm and 
whispering: ‘“‘ Madeleine! Born to it.” 

“Exactly.” She drew me out of my seat 
and back to the lobby. 

I was pulled between despair and hope. 
“Yes; but where’s the good? You can’t 
poison Mabelle, you know.” And then, for 
the one and only time since we had cast and 
staged the comedy of Madame LeBrun 
together, I tore the curtain down and forced 
her out of her part. “For the love of heaven, 
Sylvia Blake, what are you going to do? Il 
you have an idea, don’t keep it from a 
harassed old woman. I’ve grown a year 
older every time Mabelle Adelaide has 
oy on that stage and spoken one of your 
ines. 


HE laughed softly. ‘Poor dear! Why, 
Sarah MacDonald, don’t you see?” 

“*T certainly don’t, or I wouldn’t be peev- 
ing along this way, would I?”’ 

“All I wanted was your verdict on that 
girl. Now we can go ahead. Mr. Sterling 
let the cat out of the bag first. He had his 
eye on her for a London production, but 
he waited just a day or two too long. He 
thinks he’s going to sign her up to-morrow. 
We'll sign her up to-day.” 

“And for what?” 

“«¢Spring o’ the Year,’ of course.” 

“But you can’t do it without Jimmy, and 
he'll never és 

““Oh, yes, we can. Listen. We'll sign an 
option, pay her for the next two weeks, work 
on her alone until she knows the lines and 
business backward and swing her in for the 
last three or four rehearsals. She’s had the 
training for quick study and short notice, 
and she can’t fail us. And don’t you believe 
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ne The Breakfast’’ 


by Haskell Coffin 


Babys 
Busy Day 


Four charming studies of child life by 


Jessie Willcox Smith 
Haskell Coffin 
Neysa McMein 
Harold Brett 


Send for the lovely 1920 


THE LADIES 


““Prayers’’ 
by Harold Brett 


Swift’s Premium Calendar 


You will want to own every one 
of these appealing baby pictures. 
They form one of the loveliest 
groups we have ever offered, 
among calendars which have 
been famous for the work of 
great artists. 


The cunning baby in the bathtub 
is Jessie Willcox Smith’s charm- 
ing conception and you won’t be 
able to decide whether you like 
it, or Haskell Coffin’s little high 
chair monarch, the best. Neysa 
McMein’s sweet girl-mother 
wins your admiration as thor- 
oughly as does the absorbed 
young naturalist in the sandbox. 
And perhaps many will find 
Harold Brett’s end of the day 
loveliest of all. 


The best of advice about caring 
for baby, too 


This calendar, besides being so beauti- 
ful that you feel you must have it for 
your own, is practical as well. On the 
back of each leaf will be found dozens 
of hints by a famous medical authority 
on the care of the baby, the very latest 
information on feeding and play, training 
andsleep—everything you wanttoknow 
if there is a baby in the house. And 
whether there’s a real one or not, you'll 
want the adorable ones in these pictures. 


How to get this calendar 


This beautiful calendar for 1920 will be 
sent to any address in the United 
States for 10c, in coin or stamps; 


or—Trade-mark ends of five Swift’s 
Premium Oleomargarine cartons. 

or—4 labels from Swift’s Premium 
Sliced Bacon cartons. 

or--4 covers from Brookfield Sausage 
cartons. 

or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap wrappers. 

or—10 Wool Soap wrappers. 


(If you live in Canada send ten cents extra to pay duty.) 
Address Swift & Company, 4109 Packers Ave., Chicago. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon are noted for finer flavor 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


HOM E 


Jessie Willcox Smith 
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“At Play’’ 
by Neysa McMein 
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Men of 45 


Need Better Baked Beans 





To get azestful sauce our scientific 
cooks tested 856 recipes 





Every bean is fitted to digest, yet the 


beans are uncrisped and unbroken 


[NX boyhood one could digest beans 
badly baked. And any hearty food 
was enjoyable. 

But beans for indoor men must be 
fitted to digest. And they must be 
made inviting, like Van Camp’s. 


A Four-Year Dish 


In the Van Camp kitchens, college-trained 
cooks spent four years to perfect baked 
beans. They compared 856 blends to get 
the ideal sauce. 

Now each lot of beans is analyzed. The 
water used is freed from minerals to insure 
a tender skin. 

The baking is done in modern steam 
ovens, so high heat cannot crisp or burst 
beans. They are baked for hours there, 
until every granule is fitted to digest. They 
are also baked after sealing, so the flavor 
can’t escape. 

The sauce is baked with them, so every 
atom shares its inviting zest. 


Let Men Try Them 


HOME 


Hotels and restaurants all over America | 


are buying Van Camp’s to please men. Let 
the man in your home enjoy them. 
He will get beans mellow, nutty and 


whole. He will get a delicious tang. And 
the beans will not tax the stomach. 
You will save work and fuel. You will 


have a dish of meat-like nutrition to serve 

at a moment’s notice. You will cut down 

meat bills by making beans more popular. 
Order a few cans now. 


VAN GMP'S 


Pork and Beans 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Soups 


Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne Cc 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
atsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 





Van Camp’s Soups 
—18 Kinds 
Based on famous French reci- 


pes, but each perfected by 
countless scientific tests. 








A 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 

recipe so highly per- 

fected that we value it at 

$500,000. 





Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 


Made from blended peanuts 
with every skin, every bitter 
germ removed. 
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The Glorious Comedy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


she won’t sign with the chance of such an 
opening with such a cast, in New York, two 
weeks off.” 

‘“‘But where’s the chance? Either you’re 

mad or I am. What’s going to happen to 
Mabelle Adelaide?” 
- “Why, she’s going to Europe.” She 
laughed deliciously. ‘“That’s the best of all, 
only she doesn’t know it; neither does Mr. 
Sterling.” 

At last I’d caught it. “You mean you’re 
going to get Roger Sterling?” 

“Look here, Sarah; I honestly never 
thought’I should do such a thing in my life. 
Sylvia Blake never would; but Madame 
LeBrun would, and it’s she that he’s fallen in 
love with.” 

**So you’ve seen.” 


“CO I’VE intended, you mean. When you 
told me that night what he’d boasted 
about women, I thought it would be rather 
fun to take up the bet and just see. But I 
never thought I’d really do it until Mabelle 
Adelaide fell on us. Then anything seemed 
fair, especially with a man like Roger Sterling; 
his ego is so much bigger than his heart, and 
that is all that will really suffer. And hon- 
estly, Sarah, he was the only way out. After 
all you’d done and all Mr. Nolan had spent 
and all I hoped the play would do by way of 
cheering other frazzled-out domestic lovers, 
T couldn’t bear to have a silly, little, spoiled 
girl spoil everything just to feed her little 
maw of vanity. Mr. Sterling had told me 
about the play next London season, and the 
possibility of taking over this little creature. 
He said no one else was after her yet, and he 
knew he could get her. So it suddenly came 
to me—that night you flew off to the theater 
to have it out with Jimmy—that if Mabelle 
Adelaide was to be, I’d look this child up, 
get her ready, make Mr. Sterling fall so 
desperately in love that he’d do anything, 
and then at the last moment have him offer 
Mabelle Adclaide the London season.” 

“But she’d never quit the play like that. 
Why, she’s at least the daughter of a thor- 
oughbred, and she couldn’t walk out and 
leave the cast three days before opening.” 
I couldn’t help smiling, in spite of my 
indignation, at my standing up for Mabelle 
Adelaide. But we old-timers feel some 
things strongly, and to quit a production at 
the last moment for any other reason than 
illness unto death is high treason. 

Sylvia shook an apologetic head. “I’m 
sorry to shake your one bit of faith. But if 
Mabelle Adelaide is offered a bigger bite for 
her vanity, she’ll walk out just like that” — 
she snapped her fingers. ‘‘ Now we’ll go and 
sign up that adorable child and swear her 
into the plot.” 


OR the next week we were treading on 


thin ice. We led our new Madeleine over 
from New Jersey, gave her the brand-new 
name of Claire Chameaux, and established 
her connection with madame in Paris some- 
where in the dim past. All through rehear- 
sals she sat in the darkness of a black house 
and watched, while madame and I held our 
breath lest she be discovered. All the rest of 
the time she spent at the hotel, getting her 
lines and her business. Sterling was much 
upset over her disappearance from New 
Jersey, so he confided in madame, and was 
thinking about having a detective trace her. 
Madame begged him off—temporarily—by 
pointing out what a hard thing it might be 
for a young girl to have such publicity, and 
advised him to wait two weeks. If she’d 
advised a town crier, he would have fallen 
for it. 

Sterling was growing careless in his puppy 
ways, and the whole cast was getting inklings 
of where the old shoe was. Occasionally 
Jimmy chaffed him openly, and once he 
even came to me for advice and any knowl- 
edge I might be willing to part with. He 
actually begged for it humbly. 

““We’ve been good friends, Sarah; you 
might help a chap out. I’d be awfully glad 
if you happen to know whether her husband 
is living or not. I don’t want to offer her the 
insult of proposing if she’s still married, you 
know. She’s too fine for that.” 

“By the way, just what is she? Cata- 
logued her yet?” 

His blush almost extinguished him. “TI 
don’t care what she is, or rather has been, 
if she hasn’t a living husband. You must 
know more about her than you’ve told. 
Always loathed a gossiping woman, but, 
hang it all! I wish you’d cultivated the 
habit.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t. If I had, you might 
— missed the rarest experience of your 

ife.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Falling in love, my dear man.” 


“Then she’s ——”’ 

“Not at all. As far as I know, there may 
be a hundred Messieurs LeBrun; only I’ve 
never heard of them. Madame has never 
mentioned his name to me; I have known of 
no one who has seen him. He may exist; he 
may be dead. You must ask her yourself,” 

He left me, grumbling. I knew, however, 
that he wouldn’t force an issue, and I fer- 
vently prayed the play would be safe on 
Broadway before the perilous question of a | 
husband came up again. But my prayer | 
was refused, or else it never reached heaven. | 

| 





But I am skipping my lines and leaving out 
one important bit of business. 

We had begun our last week. Jimmy was 
getting the stuff ready for the press; we were | 
booked for Baltimore and Washington for | 
our tryouts; and Mabelle Adelaide looked | 
to be as firm a fixture in the company as | 
Venus does in the firmament. It was Sun- | 
day, and Sterling asked madame alone for 
the first time to go out to Cellini’s for sup- 
per. She accepted. She’d been ready and | & 
waiting for this for two days, and it spelled | 
opportunity for her in headlines. She told 
enough of what happened for me to guess 
the rest; and, knowing her so well, I could 
enjoy every subtle point she made. 


Vs \e the way out in the car she was dis- 
trait; Sterling tried in vain to rally her 
good spirits. She smiled her appreciation; 
but she shook a positive head every time he 
tried to probe the cause of the trouble. But 
over the supper table he coaxed, he cajoled, 
he offered the courtesy of his help, his sym- 
pathy, as he had offered his car before. If 
madame would only accept, it might be con- 
sidered merely his interest in a stranger; 
whereupon madame grew confidential. 

“Tt ees the play, monsieur. Meester 
Jimmy has been so kind I cannot hurt him 
now with the horrible feeling I have for 
his leetle girlk And I am her good friend 
too. But, perhaps Monsieur Sterling can 
guess.” 

Monsieur Sterling could, quite easily. But 
professional etiquette had sealed his lips. 
In stage vernacular Mabelle Adelaide was a 
piece of flannel. It was a shame that Jimmy 
should have even let her open the door in the 
play. He had thought that the right person 
might in time—and away from her parents— 
make something out of Mabelle Adelaide. 

Madame LeBrun was too great an artist 
to miss such a cue. She took it on the wing. 
“That ees it. Somcone could. She ees 
pretty, and a great artist could make a work 
of much art from her. But it must have to 
be, as you say, away from the too adoring 
mother. In Paris—or London es 

She stopped, startled. She grew flushed 
and her eyes went up appealingly to his. 
(I can see just how she did it.) She clasped 
her hands, and then unclasped them. 

When she spoke her voice trembled. 
“London, Meester Sterling! Queekly to me 
comes the wonderful idea. You are a great 
person; you could make great things for 
Mabelle Adelaide.” 











| we 
“Y’m afraid that’s an honor I'll miss. | Se 


Mabelle Adelaide’s nothing to me ——” a 
“Ah, non; of course not to you. But | § a 
away, think what she could be to me. It * 


would be the perfect miracle; 
Adelaide in London when my play open here | § 
in New York. Do you ever make miracles | 
for anyone, Monsieur Sterling?” | 

“Why I—I re | 

“Miracles for a stranger in your country?” 

The next day Sterling dropped in for the 
first time to a rehearsal and went out swear- 
ing at the universe in general. He dropped 
in the second day and swore worse and more 
particularly. He dropped in the third and 
offered Mabelle Adelaide the lead in the 
London play—company to sail the week 
following. 





|i WAS arich scene, I can tell you. Madame 
looked surprised and bewildered; Jimmy 
was dazed; the cast looked as if they might 
believe in Christmas again; and Mabclle 
Adelaide simpered and tried to look diffident. 

“But how could they open without me, if 
I have to sail in a week? And Madame 
LeBrun has been so sweet I wouldn’t want 
to spoil her first play by leaving it at the 
last minute. But a London season ——” 

She was positively licking the idea like | 
an infant with a stick of candy. | 

“Ah, cherie, you must not theenk of me; | 
you must theenk of the opportunity. Ii it | 
ees to be your big luck, your ambition, you 


must go. And see, I can be brave and give 
my blessing to go with you.” She placed her 
hand on Mabelle Adelaide’s head and smiled 
a smile of great resignation. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 1vu | 
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ey Less Time—Less Fuel- 
a Highly Nourishing 


ACH tempting, white flake of ARMOUR’S OATS 

is wonderfully thin and uniform—rolled so in the 

manufacture. As a result Armour’s Oats cook so quickly, 

not more than 10 to 15 minutes being required to make 
them appetizing and highly delicious. 
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Time, fuel and labor are saved—and that is 
an important item these days. You cannot 
Se overlook the many fine advantages of 
[FERNS oy Armour’s Oats—so rich in nourishment— 
ay) in ie so economical to serve—so well adapted for 

fe every meal of the day. Try the worth-while 
recipes on every package. 
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AS ARMOUR’S PANCAKE FLOUR—“Makes Pancakes Mother’s 
! ae ' Way.” Use it and be assured of pancakes, waffles, biscuits, etc.. 
that are so very good. 











| ae ARMOUR’S MACARONI PRODUCTS—“Make Glorious 
Dishes.” They add wholesome enjoyment to meals. Firm, sweet 
ck | i | and tender! 











ime | || ARMOUR’S CORN FLAKES—“You'll Like the Taste.” 
ight | i || Substantial and satisfying. Toasted just right 
velle | eS - at Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Fruits and Vegetables 


An Astonishing Work 
of Science 


OUR table can now have Oregon’s tree and bush 
ripened fruits, full flavored by Nature’s own meth- 
ods, and crisp, fresh vegetables at any season and at a 
distinct saving. That is the wonder of King’s Dehy- 
dration! For this patented process removes nothing 
but the water from these products of garden and or- 
chard. It does not destroy the millions of tiny cells of 
which these luscious fruits and vegetables are 


composed. 

Water is the chief element in these 
foods. Peaches contain slightly more 
than 88 per cent water. Stringless 
beans have a water content of over 87 
per cent. And this is the water we 
take out. To restore any of King’s 
products, simply return the moisture 
we have taken out by placing them in 
clear, cold water for a few hours. 


Delicious, Economical 
Foods 


Not only does King’s Dehydration 
bring you zestful foods, but they are 
economical. You buy concentrated 

_ goodness. You pay no freight or 
handling charges on water. And there 
is no waste in preparing—nothing to 
throw away. 

If your grocer is not yet supplied 
with King’s, send the coupon for full 
size, trial packages. See the coupon 
below. 


King’s Food Products Company 
46 Fourth Street, Portland, Oregon 


Eastern Office: 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Dehydration Plants at: 
Salem and The Dalles, Oregon 


HOME 





KING’S FOOD PRODUCTS CO., 46 Fourth St., Portland, Oregon. 


Please send me full-size, trial packages of King’s Dehydrated products indicated, ‘‘The Story 
of King’s Dehydration” and the New King’s recipe book. I enclose——___cents. 


—Apples—30c per carton (2 large pies or 6 ——Soup Vegetables—10c per carton (Sufficient 
large portions of sauce). for six or eight plates of soup). 
____Loganberries—35c per carton (Enough for 5 mre Nag per carton (Six to eight generous 
people. Splendid for pies). portions). , 
io ——Squash—2Sc per carton (A vegetable for six 
a per carton (From seven to ten people or 4 pies). 


, : —— String Beans—35c per carton (3 pints when 
——.Prunes—50c per carton (Fifteen portions). ready to serve). 


Name _ 





Street _ 





City and State 





Grocer’s Name His Address 
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The Glorious Comedy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


And Mabelle Adelaide, looking like a saint 
anointed and a genius appointed, went into 
her father’s office to discuss details and sign 
the contract Sterling had brought with him. 
Let me say right here that I hope the angels 
will give Sterling a soft seat within the pearly 
gates for that forethought. 

‘But Jimmy had awakened from his spell 
and was mad. He was pacing the floor, 
absolutely demented. “She shan’t go that 
way. She may be a rotten actress, but no 
daughter of mine shall be a quitter. Of all 
the jackass fools! I might have picked some- 
one and had them ready. To think it’s up to 
me now to make that kid stay in the com- 
pany!” 

He was starting for the wings when I 
jerked him back. “‘Don’t be a bigger fool 
than you have to, Jimmy Nolan. You’ve 
forgotten madame.” 

“What you mean?” 

“She didn’t object, did she?” 

Jimmy looked at me hard, and then 
whistled. ‘The clever little devil!” 

He bolted his exit this time; and the next 
moment he was telling Mabelle Adelaide 
that, as much as he hated now to have her 
go, he couldn’t help feeling that the public 
would give her a warmer reception if she 
didn’t come out under his management. 


we. Mabelle Adelaide had gone 
home we told Jimmy about Claire, 
phoned her, and he called an extra rehearsal 
for the evening. He took the four of us to 
dinner at the Knickerbocker—by way of 
celebration; and I was just beginning to feel 
that comfortable certainty that all was well 
once more. Jimmy looked like a soul out 
of purgatory, and Sterling like one on the 
threshold, wondering whether he’d get in or 
out. I had an inkling that the husband 
problem was fussing him, and I was making 
my little prayer all over again when I saw 
the head waiter take a card from a page and 
in another moment pass it on to our waiter. 

The next moment he laid it beside my 
plate and I read: “Captain Rodney Kim- 
ble.” Praying for husbands—Sylvia Blake’s 
had in some magical fashion been dropped 
upon us. 

We had had so many things happen to 
keep our nerves jerky that my tipping over 
a tumbler didn’t create the disturbance it 
might have in more even times. 

“What is it, Sarah—an old love?” Ster- 
ling asked. 

“‘ Maybe Sarah’s had a European offer, too, 
eh?” Jimmy beamed. 

“You might call it a European offensive. 
If you’ll excuse me I’ll see how serious it is 
and be back in a moment.” 

I slipped out and found the red-cheeked 
boy of my memory changed into a broad, 


rich-tanned, fine-looking man, a man with- 


lots of assurance and an agreeable amount of 
importance. 

“Where’s Sylvia? They wired me from 
home your address, nothing else. At your 
apartment they sent me to the hotel, and 
there they happened to know you were 
dining here. Awfully rude—this hunting 
you up; but my cable evidently never got to 
her, and I want Sylvia.” 

It took me fifteen minutes to get through 
his head just what had happened to Sylvia. 
It took almost fifteen more to get him 
rehearsed sufficiently to trust having him 
around; but he wouldn’t hear to waiting. I 
finally compromised with a meeting at the 
theater later, and left him looking as if the 
war was a child’s primer compared to what 
he had found on this side of the water 


) Bes ong they had finished their coffee 
when I got back. The men were light- 
ing cigars and, under cover of the puffs of 
smoke, I slipped Rodney’s card to Madame 
LeBrun with the penciled addition: ‘Cable 
lost. He’ll be at the theater in half an hour 
as my friend. Brace up.” 

She turned terribly white. I sneezed and 
sent the smoke across to the men, so they 
didn’t have a chance to look closely until 
some of her color had come back. Then I 
steered the conversation round to reminis- 
cences—we old-timers all love the failing— 
and by the time we were ready to leave I 
knew Madame LeBrun was herself again. 

I like to remember that evening and that 
rehearsal. It had all the feeling of a feast 
day and all the good spirits of a carnival. 
Everybody was in high feather and Jimmy 
called the acts one after another—to put 
Claire through her scenes, leaving madame 
free rein to stop or change or praise where 
she would. Sterling was under foot from the 
start, and it didn’t need much observation 
or intelligence to guess what had brought 
him there—or why. And from the front 
Rodney Kimble saw for the first time not 


only the new play but the comedy within the 
comedy —our comedy of Madame LeBrun. 

What he thought of the play I don’t know, 
but there was no doubt as to what he 
thought of the comedy. He was bristling al! 
over. He looked like a dog muzzled and 
leashed, waiting for both to be slipped, when 
he should be free to jump into a good fight. 
Maybe I didn’t bless Providence that he wa: 
muzzled and leashed. I tried to calm hin 
down with a little of the good news abou: 
the play before I took him up and intro- 
duced him all round. Jimmy was cordial, as 
he always is to any friend of an old friend. 
Sterling was plainly indifferent. 


Leys madame was electrifying. She tool 
the hand he held out and smiled up di- 
vinely. ‘‘I am glad to meet you, monsieur. 
Mees MacDonald tell me that you bring m: 
some news of my ’usband.” 

Rodney looked like a thunder cloud; he 
tried to speak, hesitated, stumbled, coughed 
looked at his feet, and finally burst out 
“It’s not news to repeat here. Won’t—can’! 
you—Miss MacDonald, won’t you bring 
Madame LeBrun out to my car?” 

It was a gorgeous stage exit, but for real 
life I would have chosen another. Somehow 
I got them both to a taxi, pushed them in 
and gave the driver the address of my apart- 
ment. Then I went back to my hotel. I 
couldn’t stand a third degree from Jimmy or 
Sterling that night. 

The next morning I was wakened by a 
special note, specially delivered. It was 
from Sylvia Blake: 


Dear Sarah: 1 am so happy I am ashamed to 
own up to it when I realize the terrible hole our 
going home may leave you in. We are leaving 
on the eight-thirty this morning. Rodney can’t 
wait to see the children, and I can’t wait to go 
back with him. He has a month’s leave and I 
can’t bear to waste a minute of it. Of course, 
Madame LeBrun has made her final exit, and 
you'll have to explain it somehow the best you 
can. I am afraid Rodney was a little put out 
with her at first; he didn’t like Mr. Sterling’s 
attentions or the general atmosphere. I am 
afraid he thinks madame was a trifle too gay 
and butterflyish; but you know and I know 
why. I begin to realize for the first time a little 
of what you’ve really done for me; and bless 
you, Sarah MacDonald, a thousand times. 
Rodney will, too—some day. 

Yours for always, 
SYLVIA. 

P.S. If I have an inspiration that might help 

you out with madame, I’ll wire. 


The wire came half an hour afterward; it 
was signed “Gabrielle LeBrun” and came 
from a little town upstate: 


The terrible news of my husband’s death is 
more than I can bear. I have no heirs, so | 
leave you the entire royalty of my play. The 
papers will follow. Do not grieve, dear friend. 
I go to find my happiness. 


And as chance staged it, an unidentified 
suicide was found in the river close to the 
town from whence the wire was sent and the 
will made. 


| WAS all I could do to keep Jimmy from 
sending detectives up to the coroner’s in- 
quest. But he saw the wisdom at last of keep- 
ing any sensational notoriety from attaching 
itself to the name of Madame LeBrun. So 
we mourned in silence, and only hazy rumors 
reached the press. The stage hands and the 
cast insisted on sending a floral contribution 
anonymously, and Sterling paid for a grave 
and a decent burial on the chance that it 
might be madame’s. I hope it may bring 
comfort to some poor soul in heaven to be 
resting so peacefully. At any rate, it ought 
to add another cushion to Sterling’s golden 
chair. 

In time Sterling’s one love will be as com- 
forting a boast as his immunity has been; 
and certainly a soulful sadness has crept into 
his make-up that improves him a good deal. 
Jimmy still holds that madame was the fin 
est, cleverest little woman he ever knew, and 
he will never cease to mourn over the plays 
she might have written. 

As for the play she did write, it’s begin- 
ning its second season and has made good. 
Jimmy prophesies it will be his biggest suc- 
cess. Every week the royalty is paid over 
to me, and I make my personal check ou! 
to Sylvia Blake. Before long it’s going to 
puzzle Jimmy what I do with my money, for 
the checks are large. And every. little while 
I get a letter from Sylvia. She and her hus- 
band are full of happiness and the zest oi 
living. Youth has come back to Sylvia 
Blake to stay for many years; and even 
when age comes it will not: be an old age 
So once more, when I get terribly jaded with 
life and people, I close my eyes and think 
Sylvia back again—and with her the un- 
quenchable memory of Madame LeBrun. 
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APPLE TAPIOCA 


Pare and quarter six 
tart apples. Place 
in dish and cover 
with cup sugar, % 
teaspoonful salt, 
teaspoonful of cin- 
namon or nutmeg, 
and butter. Cook 15 
minutes !/, cup Min- 
ute Tapioca, pinch 
salt and quart hot 
water in double 
boiler. Pour over ap- 
ples and bake until 
they are soft. Serve 
with cream and 
sugar. 


SERVE IT OFTEN 


HE tart taste of apple, the sunny warmth of spice, com- 

bined with the delicate flavor of Minute Tapioca, make 
Apple Tapioca a prime favorite. It is easy to make, attractive 
to serve, and good for the whole family. 

You should serve Minute Tapioca at least once a week. 
There will be no sameness to your desserts, for it may be 
used in a variety of ways. Dishes made from the receipts 
on every package as well as the new receipts in our cook 
book are always sure of a welcome at any table. 

Minute Tapioca is easily digested. It is a great energy- 
building food. It is a great time-saver to the busy cook or 
housewife, for it requires no soaking. It may be thoroughly 
cooked in fifteen minutes. 


Keep Minute Tapioca on your pantry ‘shelf. It is always 
sold in the red and blue box with the Minute Man. 


The Minute Cook Book mailed upon request 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 11 Washington St., ORANGE, Mass. 





Ais happiness 


as well as hers 


The man of the house welcomes BlueRird too — 
and delights in dispelling the gloom of washday. 


For, with BlueBird comes happiness — the happiness 
of a well-ordered household, plentifully supplied with 
clean clothes, without the burden of washday. 


Just an hour or so of a morning and the week’s wash- 
ing is done. No bending or rubbing—no wear on the 
clothes. And every garment is cleansed perfectly, yet 
delicately handled. Such is the BlueBird way. 





A small payment puts BlueBird into your home. The 
BlueBird dealer will demonstrate BlueBird superior- 


ities with your own washing. See him today. And 
send for the BlueBird Book. 


BlueBird Appliance Company I 


St. Louis, U. S. A. CLECIRC CURES SA 


¢Pird.\ 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES WASHER 
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“Twixt Cup and Lip 7 


position as social secretary, Agatha had taken 
to her bed. She had spoken softly and com- 
plainingly of ingratitude “after all these 
years!” And Harriet had succumbed. She 
had seen then that she could never escape, 
after having had a home—all these years. 

Only Tom’s absence and the war had 
saved her at last. The blessed war that freed 
humanity ! 

She turned a little. To-morrow she would 
ask Gordon Jennings for a reference. 

She intended to ask him as soon as he 
came in. But when she saw him, she knew 
it was no time for favors; and she put 
aside her own affairs to straighten out diffi- 
culties. It was not till after luncheon when 
she came back to her machine that she saw a 
clear path ahead. She went straight to his 
oflice. She would do it now while she had 
courage and the chance. 


UT when she opened the door and saw 
B him sitting hunched over his desk, her 
courage failed alittle. He was looking over a 
list of figures she had made out for him that 
morning. 

She came forward to the desk and looked 
down at him. 

He looked up mildly. “Well?” 

“T wanted to ask you to—to give me a 
recommendation,” she finished quickly. 

He looked away. ‘‘A recommendation for 
what?” he asked. 

She smiled slightly. “For this, of course.” 
She moved her hand at the office. 

“Aren’t you satisfied with your present 
position?” he asked. 

“Ves,” 

“Time enough for recommendations when 
you want to. change.” 

“Tom is coming home,” she said swiftly. 

“So Tom is coming, is he?” He spoke 
musingly, as if it were news to him. Grass 
didn’t grow under Agatha’s feet. “Well, 
that’s all right,” said Gordon Jennings. 
“But I don’t see what that fact has to do 
with us.” 

Her face flushed a little. ‘‘He is expecting 
to come back here,”’ she said. 

He looked at her a minute keenly. “You 
mean his mother is expecting it, don’t you?” 

The flush flooded her face and neck and 
when it receded it left a little glow as if a 
light were shining through. She had not 
known before that he understood. 

He nodded slowly, looking at her. “I 
know Agatha wants it,” he said dryly. “She 
told me. But the question is whether you 
want it and whether I want it and Tom 
wants it. We’ll settle that when he comes 
home.” 

“You will not give me a recommendation, 
then?” 

“No; I can’t be bothered. Don’t you 
see I’m busy?” He smiled a little grimly. 
“There’s one set of figures missing here.” 
He tapped the paper. 

“Yes, you'll find a note about it on the 
next page.” 

He lifted the sheet and glanced ahead. 
“Well, that’s fairly accurate,” he remarked, 
“but the paper is here somewhere. I saw it 
a day or two ago—in the bottom drawer 
there, I guess.” 

She knelt to the drawer and drew it out 
and lifted a roll of bills and searched be- 
neath them and took up a paper. “Here it 
is.” She held it up to him, and he took it 
from her absently. 

She replaced the roll of bills and looked 
down at it and took it up, astonishment in 
her face. “Well ”” she said. 


E GLANCED down. “Hello! What are 

you doing in that drawer?” She held up 
the bills mutely, pointing to the inscription. 
He looked at it and took off his glasses and 
rubbed them. ‘‘Um-m-m!” he said. 

‘“What does it mean?” she asked. 

“Mean?” A smile overspread his face. 
“That’s your recommendation, I guess. 
I'd just mislaid it.” He put on his glasses 
again and looked at her over them. ‘You 
take that to anybody. Tell ’em my con- 
science made me pay more’n I agreed to. 
They won’t ask for any recommendations 
after that.” 

“But—why didn’t you—give it to me?” 
_ “Well, that’s something we won’t go 
into,” he said dryly. “It’s yours. Take it 
along.” 

“But ——” She fingered it a minute. “I 
think I'll leave it there.” She put it down 
with decision. 

_ He nodded. “All right. Want I should 
invest it for you?” 

“Yes.” She got up and went back to her 
machine. She tried to copy a few lines. 
Her head bent closer to the keys. Something 





heen 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


splashed on them. She wiped it hastily away 
and looked up. 

Gordon Jennings, standing in the door, 
smiled at her quizzically. ‘“Didn’t you 
know I needed you, Harriet?” He spoke 
simply and came across to her. “I’ve needed 
you all my life, I guess.” 


E LOOKED down at her and she got 

up, the little glow in her face shining 
through the tears. He nodded. But he did 
not touch her. ‘I’ve just been waiting for 
you, Harriet—blundering along the best I 
knew how. You’ve helped put the office 
straight; now suppose you help me!” He 
held out his hands. “Will you?” 

She waited a breath. ‘You don’t just 
pity me, because Tom’s coming?” 

“T’m too busy pitying myself because 
Tom’s coming,” he said with a little laugh. 
“I feel somehow as if we could stand it 
better together. There! There!” he 
said softly. ‘Cry all you want to. You 
might cry for me too.” 

She looked up, half laughing, through the 
tears. ‘Tom can come back, after all.’ 

His face grew sober. “I’m not so sure Tom 
will want to,” he said. 

“ Why?” 

He hesitated. “TI can’t tell till I see him. 
But I have an idea”—he broke off. “I'll 
take him back if he wants to come. There’s 
only one thing I don’t like about it.” 

“Why don’t you want him?” 

“Well, I hate to think Agatha’s got her 
way after all!” Then he chuckled. “And 
somehow I don’t believe she will, either. 
I’ve known Agatha a good many years. And 
I’ve noticed that the things she tries hardest 
to manage somehow turn out different from 
what she expects.” 

He bent and kissed her gently. ‘I have a 
good deal to thank Agatha for, first and 
last,” he said with a little smile. 


Vv 


HE young man in khaki seated by the 
fire glanced quickly from one woman to 
the other. “‘Good to get home? You bet!’ 
“And home to stay!” said his mother. ‘“T 
shall never let you go away again.” He 
fidgeted a little. “Never!” she said with a 
soft decision. ‘‘ Your old place is waiting for 
you, when you are well enough.” She glanced 
fondly at his right arm. 

He swung it like a boy. “Oh, that’s all 
right. I could handle an ax with it.” 

She smiled with happy pride in him: “You 
won’t handle an ax,” she said. ‘You will 
run a typewriter. Mr. Jennings has no one to 
take your place.” 

“How about Aunt Harry?” asked the boy 
quickly. 

“Your Aunt Harriet is going to marry 
Mr. Jennings,” she said a little coldly. 

“Gee! But I’m glad!” He leaned over and 
gave his aunt a brief hug. ‘“‘Good for you, 
Harry!” he said. 

“Tom!” reproved his mother. 

“Well, it is good for her. Jennings is a 
brick.” 

“You are fortunate to work under such a 
man,” conceded his mother. 

He got up and stood with his hands in his 
pockets, staring at the fire. 

Agatha Collins leaned back and touched 
the bell with ladylike gesture. ‘‘ We will have 
tea brought in,” she said. 

The boy stretched. “TI believe I’ll go over 
and see Jennings,” he said quickly. 

“Not without your tea!” she protested. 

“Tl be back; don’t wait. I want a little 
air, anyway, I guess.” And before she could 
stay him he was gone. 

There was a quiet look of disapproval in 
Agatha Collins’ face as the door slammed 
behind him. ‘He has grown rough and very 
unmannerly,” she said with tightened lips. 
“It is the horrid war.’’ She turned to the 
door that opened on Martha and the tray. 

‘Be careful, there!” she cautioned as the 
girl placed it beside her. 


HE tone was indulgent, but there was a | 


hint of chronic rebuke, and Harriet Sut- 
ton fancied there were traces of tears on the 
girl’s face. She glanced from it to the soft- 
veiled hardness of the face across the fire. 

“‘Oh—Martha!” She spoke clearly. 

The girl turned a half-frightened smile. 
“Yas’m—Miss Sutt’n!” 

“‘T wonder how you would like to come to 
live with me—if you should leave Mrs. 
Collins.” 

The dark, ignorant face flashed to her, 
glorified by sudden hope. “TI sut’nly should 
just love that!’ she said quickly. “But of 
co’se Ise wu’kin’ for Mis’ Collins, you know.” 
Her face resumed its black mask. 


“Yes, I know you are working for Mrs. 
Collins.” Harriet smiled a little. “I don’t 
want to take you away from her. Only any 
time you are not happy or want to change, 
you tell me.” 

“Tsut’nly will.” A look of relief had come 
to the dull face. “Ise goin’ to tell you any 
time I can’t stan’ it, Miss Sutt’n.” Then, as 
if frightened at her own words, the door 
closed swiftly behind her. 

Agatha Collins glanced at her sister with a 
look of guarded reproach. “I don’t think 
it was quite fair in you, Harriet—to put 
ideas into her head, asking her to leave me.” 

“T didn’t ask her to leave you,” said Har- 
riet. “I think she understood. She can come 
to me if she is not happy here.” 

“There is no danger that Martha will not 
be happy with me,” said Agatha. Her lips 
tightened a little. 

“T feel sure of it,”” responded Harriet. She 
was smiling. ‘Don’t you want to give me a 
cup of tea? I was asking Gordon about 
forging checks,” she said casually. 


Re COLLINS cast a sharp glance 
at her. “He said that in this state a 
minor cannot be prosecuted for forging,” 
she went on slowly. 

Agatha set down the teapot. “You told 
Gordon Jennings?” she breathed. 

“Just a hypothetical case.” 

Agatha’s face relaxed subtly. But a dis- 
turbed look lingered in it. After a minute 
she got up and went to her desk. She looked 
over a handful of papers that she took from 
a drawer. 

“He seemed very sure about it,” said 
Harriet over her shoulder. 

“Yes; I remember he studied law,” mur- 
mured Agatha. Her voice was absent. She 
scanned the papers and selected one or two, 
looking them through swiftly. 

“He talked about getting money under 
false pretenses and misappropriation of funds 
and a lot of stuff I did not understand. 


-And then when I happened to mention that 


it was a young girl I was interested in, who 
had been accused of forging”—Agatha’s 
hand seemed to pause to listen—‘“‘he said 
that altered the whole case.” 

“T told you I did not intend to prosecute 
her,” said Agatha sharply. She came for- 
ward with a handful of papers she had 
gathered from her desk. 

“No. But it just interested me.” Harriet 
glanced idly at the papers Agatha was hold- 
ing out to her. “‘ What is it?” she asked. 

Agatha smiled, a gentle, sisterly smile. 
“You will need money if you are going to be 
married,”’ she said. 

“You mean—you are making me a pres- 
ent!” Harriet Sutton sat up quickly. Her 
hand did not touch the papers. She was 
regarding them doubtingly. 

“T mean they are yours,” said Agatha 
hastily. “But we have taken good care of 
your money.- You will find it is nearly 
doubled in value.” 

‘My money! My money doubled! Since 
when?”’ said Harriet. 


““TT TOOK a long time to settle the estate,” 

complained Agatha. ‘‘ And there were ex- 
penses. Wentworth had a lot of trouble with 
it that last year he lived. I sometimes 
wished mother had never appointed him 
executor.” 

“Did she—— You mean you have had 
money—of mine—all these years?” 

“T have given you checks, every quarter, 
from the estate.” 

“You have given me about forty dollars 
a year,” said Harriet thoughtfully; “‘some- 
times less.” 

‘There were expenses for you, clothes and 
board,” said Agatha quickly. “ You will find 
I can account for every penny. I am busi- 
nesslike in my habits.”” Her mouth drew 
together firmly. “I have to be—with my 
limited income!” 

“Yes, you are businesslike,” responded 
Harriet. She had taken the papers and was 
looking down at them thoughtfully. 

Steps sounded in the hall, and a gruff 
voice. 

She turned quickly. ‘Gordon has come 
with Tom,” she said. 

Agatha Collins leaned forward. “You 
won’t—Harry”’—it wasa pleading whisper— 
“you don’t need to tell—Gordon.” 

Harriet turned and faced her, with the 
glow in her eyes. 

The door opened and Tom and Gordon 
Jennings blew in. The man came forward to 
the fire. His eyes rested a moment on the 
two women. Then he turned to Harriet 
Sutton. 
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She nodded quietly. “I’ve been telling 
Agatha,” she said. She held up the papers to 
him. ‘And here is something she has been 
holding—in trust—for me until I married.” 

He took the papers from her. 

“Tt seems good not to come with empty 
hands,” she said happily. 

’ He slipped them into his pocket without 
looking. And the dread in Agatha Collins’ 
face relaxed subtly. 

“You will find we have taken good care of 
it,” she said placidly. “It is nearly twice 
what it was.” 

Gordon Jennings turned to her. “T always 
said you were a good manager, Agatha,” he 
remarked courteously. 


GATHA’S eyes fell for a moment. She 

raised them and looked at her son stand- 

ing by the fire, his hands in his pockets and 
a little absent whistle on his lips. 

“Don’t, Tom,” she said softly. “TI shall be 
glad to have him with you again, Gordon.” 
She turned to him. “And all in the family 
so.” She smiled complacently. 


Gordon Jennings glanced at the boy. He 
did not speak. Tom’s shoulders straightened 
themselves a little. The smile on his lips 
flashed up to his eyes. ‘I’m going to be a 
farmer, mumsie,” he said quietly. 

She set down a cup. 

He nodded. ‘Maine! 
potatoes.” 


Going to raise 


HE gasped a little. Her hands clasped 
themselves firmly in herlap. ‘You shall 
never do it,” she said. 

A silence fell a second. 

When Tom spoke there was a new note in 
his voice. And she turned to it, disbelieving. 
“Tt’s all settled, mumsie,” he said gently. “| 
signed for it before I came up. And Gordon 
here says it’s a great bargain I have made for 
some land. He knows it.”” He stretched his 
arms high above his head with a little happy 
sigh of relief. ‘‘Gee! But it will seem good 
to live outdoors,” he said. 

And Agatha Collins’ eyes rested with swilt 
dismay and pride on her grown-up son, whom 
the war had made free. 





The Doughboys’ Girl 


in France 
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the booths in front, where the guardians of 
the chapel were doing a wonderful business 
in post cards and medals. Suddenly two 
boys stood beside me. 

“Read what she says once more, will 
you?” they ask. 

I repeat the thrilling words: ‘“‘‘No! No! 
My voices did not deceive me. They were 
from God. Jesus! Jesus!” 

I left them there with a new look on their 
faces. 

As I passed out into the open I met a big, 
awkward man whose great hands held liter- 
ally dozens and dozens of post cards. 

“Well, you have got a lot of them, haven’t 
you?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes’m. You see my wife is just crazy 
about that there song, ‘Joan of Arc,’ and I 
told her I’d send her everything I could find 
about the girl. So here they are. I’m going 
to write something on every one.” 

“My! but she'll be glad to get them,” 
I declared. 

“You bet she will!” he grinned, and went 
in search of a possible writing place. 

I think almost a thousand medals of the 
Maid went out to the girls back home that 
day. 

But it was in Neufchateau that I had one 
of the most touching proofs of what the 
Maid meant to the Americans. I reached 
there November first, All Saints’ Day, the 
Memorial Day of France. It was a rainy, 
misty afternoon, and in the open square 
stood one of our “M. P.’s.”” He was a huge 
fellow and his big feet sank down almost to 
his knees in mud, in spite of the board he had 
vainly tried to stand upon. 

As I passed, I smiled up at him: ‘‘ You’ve 
got an awful place to stand there, haven’t 
you?” 

“‘ Awful place to stand? No’m, I’ve got 
wonderful place. Just see who I’m standing 
in front of!” And he pointed to a statue of 
Joan of Arc that adorned the center of the 
square. 

“Why, yes; that’s so. You have got a 
wonderful place, haven’t you, there before 
her?” I agreed. 

““Yes’m. She was great and did a lot for 
France, I know; but I can’t just make out 
why she was burned.” 

So for half an hour or more we stood there 
in the mud and talked about “why she was 
burned.” 


UST across the street from him was the 

old church where Joan of Arc might have 
worshiped while staying with her parents in 
Neufchateau during the Burgundian raids on 
Domremy. I entered it, for, as I have said, 
it was All Saints’ Day and the village was 
having memorial vesper service. It was 
dark within. The candles from the altar 
gave the only light. Black-robed, heavily 
veiled women filled the church. The old 
priest was paying eloquent tribute to their 
dead. I tiptoed quietly along the left-side 
aisle, seeking for Joan of Arc’s statue; for 
I always liked to sit near her during my wor- 
ship in those French village churches. 


But just before I reached her niche—she 
was Close beside that of the Virgin—I paused 
breathless. There in the shadows stole a boy 
in olive-drab. He stopped before the Maid 
and placed a tiny bouquet of colored flow- 
ers—red, white and blue—at her feet, just 
below her wreath of white immortelles. I 
turned hastily away. Not for worlds would 
I have let him see me. His young soul was 
bare. He did not dream that any of his race 
was near to see it. 

As I sat down in a far corner, I heard the 
old priest’s voice ring out the words: “‘ Where 
are the dead? They have only changed their 
lives. Their souls dwell in heaven.” 

Instantly, as I heard the sobs of the lis- 
tening women, there rose before my mind’s 
eye that scene in Maeterlinck’s “ Blue Bird,” 
where the little boy and girl go out to 
seek their grandparents in the graveyard. 
Timorously, as they approach the cemetery, 
the little girl asks: ‘Where are the dead?”’ 
and as they enter, lo! there are no graves, 
only a great field of tall white lilies; and the 


‘ little boy replies: “There are no dead.” 


ROM Neufchateau I went to Nancy, 

where the enemy nightly made their 
murderous raids, dropping bombs in every 
direction. Many of its residences were closed, 
but it was crowded with French and Amer- 
ican soldiers, and life and activity teemed 
everywhere. There in her one-time capital 
city, the Maid of Lorraine’s spirit ruled 
indeed. A large statue of her adorns and 
makes “Place Jeanne d’Arc”’ near the heart 
of the town; and in all its beautiful churches, 
old or new, the Maid stands next in honor to 
the Virgin, close beside the Lady Chapel. 

In the old church of St. Leon, just behind 
‘the railroad station, is a statue of Joan of 
Arc beautiful in its simple reverence. Her 
head is bowed. Her hands are clasped in 
prayer. At her feet is a huge obus upon a 
carved stand. 

As I stood before her, wondering about the 
mighty shell, an American soldier came up. 

‘Queer, ain’t it?” he said, pointing to the 
shell. ‘They say it fell through the roof just 
in front of her and never touched her. The 
French think it a miracle and so have put 
the thing on that stand to commemorate it. 
Sometimes I almost agree with them.” 

Many stories I could tell of the Maid and 
her power over our men in that fighting, 
misty Meuse-Argonne sector. Always they 
listened enthralled to her story. One night, 
after my talk, a group gathered around me. 
They had been much impressed by the 
incident which occurred at the crowning of 
Charles at Rheims. 

After his coronation the king turned to 
Joan and said: “White maid, what would 
you have? You have saved France and 
made me king. Anything in my kingdom 
shall be yours.” 

And with that selflessness that marked 
every step of her brief career, she replied: 
“My lord, my native village is very poor and 
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has great difficulty each year to pay the tax. 
I would, my lord, that Domremy be ex- 
empted from that tax.” 

And so it was. And from that day to the 
French Revolution, on the great tax books 
of France beside the name of Domremy 
were just these words: “Rien, la Pucelle”’ 
(““Nothing, because of the Maid’’)! 

Said these boys: ‘‘Couldn’t we make a 
contribution in memory of her, we Amer- 
icans, that would still exempt her native vil- 
lage from the tax—pay it ourselves some 
way? It’s as poor as it was in her time, we 
wager, especially with this war.” 

They were ready to demonstrate their 
affection in the good old American way of 
doing something to prove it. 

Some weeks after the signing of the ar- 
mistice our little motor car plowed through 
the mud along the ruined way of Pont-a- 
Mousson—trenches, dugouts, fields of barbed 
wire, piles of shells, boxes of munitions piled 
high, tattered, flapping, faded camouflage 
along the roadsides, hastily made graves 
marked by roughly cut crosses, and every- 
where on both sides of the shell-torn road 
ruins, ruins, ruins! At last even the stout- 
hearted little engine stopped,:and we all 
got out to find its trouble. 

While the men were working at it, I picked 
my way across the débris to a soldier boy on 
guard duty. It was near four o’clock and 
the mists were settling down like white palls 
over the desolation. Off on the hill beyond 
the city loomed, mighty in the shadows, 
a heroic statue of Joan of Arc. She stands 
majestic, gazing far. 

“T’ve often thought it queer that she’s 
stood through it all untouched,” the sentry 
said, pointing up at her. ‘‘Why, the French 
even had an observation post up there and 
the Germans knew it and tried to hit her. 
About everything in these parts was smashed 
to bits, men as well; but there she stood, 
looking right over at the enemy, no more 
afraid than she used to be.” 


ES, ‘there she stood, looking right over 

at the enemy, no more afraid than she 
used to be,’” I answered. ‘‘She had no fear. 
Her courage was of faith that knows not fear. 
And you were like her, you boys. You had 
no fear either, because you believed, believed 
in that New Democracy which cannot fail. 
She is, indeed, your medieval sister. As 
she went out from Vaucouleurs to fight for 
right and God at seventeen, the Rainbow 
Maid, so you went out from Vaucouleurs, 
five hundred years later, to carry on that 


fight—the Rainbow Division. As she gave’ 


her life at nineteen for the cause, so you 
offered yours and many of your ‘buddies’ 
died, no older, for the same. What the Maid 
called Christianity, you know as the New 
Democracy—justice and right and freedom 
and love of God. What she began—the fight 
for France and righteousness—you have 
finished in your fight for the world.” 

I left him standing there, gazing up at her, 
wrapped in the mists of her Lorraine. But 
he was not the only one of our fighting men 
to whom she had given inspiration. Hun- 
dreds have spoken to me of that statue on 


the hill, calm and confident of victory, 
though fierce battles were on every side of 
her and the enemy often almost at her feet. 

In Vaucouleurs, the old town near 
Domremy, the Forty-second Division was 
billeted before it started on its glorious 
career in battle. It was to the captain of 
that town, old Robert of Baudricourt, that 
Joan’s voices told her to go for troops and 
recommendations to the dauphin. There 
the young nobleman, Jean of Metz, saw her 
one day as she walked along the road, and 
was so won by her faith and eloquent plead- 
ing that he pledged his help, procured an 
audience with Baudricourt, and a few days 
later went out with Joan of Arc, as one of her 
royal escorts, along the perilous way to the 
dauphin’s castle at Chignon. 


HERE is an interesting museum in Vau 

couleurs, full of relics and history of the 
Maid. Our men often wandered through it. 
Perhaps to many of them, in those first dark 
hours of fighting, she was indeed a white 
comrade, a sister-friend, whispering comfort 
to dying ears. 

And last autumn she became a reality to 
all that Toul and Meuse sector, through the 
beautiful pageant of her life staged at Dom- 
remy under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
For more than a week it was given daily for 
the benefit of our troops, who came from the 
various centers of Neufchateau, Gondre- 
court, Toul, Nancy and places even farther 
away to see it. Domremy—the boys in- 
variably call it ‘‘Do-re-me”—has fixed it- 
self upon the map of the mind of a large 
portion of the A. E. F. 

There are many Domremys in North- 
eastern France, and those who were not for- 
tunate enough to see Domremy-la-Pucelle— 
the Maid’s—stubbornly affirm that they 
have seen Joan of Arc’s birthplace just the 
same. For all our men there was a radiance 
about her home and story that will never 
fade. Their children will be hearing of her 
from their fathers, as well as reading many 
stories about her. 

In the spring of 1919 the Knights of 
Columbus obtained permission from army 
officials for all Catholic soldiers to attend 
the anniversary celebration at the famous 
shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes. Thousands 
of young, Americans visited the town to 
worship. There were parades and many 
religious ceremonies. At the close of the 
sacred festival time it was voted by the 
pilgrims to leave a memorial of the high 
event. And when the question was asked, 
“What shall we give?” the unanimous 
answer was: “A shrine to Joan of Arc, our 
White Comrade.” 

And so upon a bill near our wondrous 
Lady will soon stand her sweet, immortal 
sister saint, Joan of Arc. And in the years to 
come young men and maidens, children of 
these soldier lads, may make another pil- 
grimage to her shrine and, having grown up 
in the newness of that Democracy for which 
their fathers labored so zealously, may join 
in her triumphant cry and say: “‘No! No! 
Our voices did not deceive us. They were 


from God. Jesus! Jesus!” 





Everyman’s Child 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


It was nearly daylight when I reached 
my hotel on that memorable night, and al- 
though no tears had fallen for years, woman- 
like they came unbidden now and I wept 
bitterly. 

My coworker, the only other woman on 
the New York State Commission for the 
Relief for Widowed Mothers, who had 
waited through the night to know the result, 
called me on the telephone from New York, 
presumably to be the first to congratulate 
me on our success. 

I could hardly frame the words to tell her 
of our disaster. 

I shall never forget those few early hours 
until train time. I went back over the weary 
weeks in the dead of winter which I had 
spent in foreign countries, dictating on 
trains to my stenographer through wakeful 
nights and endless days of toil in the great 
effort to return before this Legislature ad- 
journed. I thought of all the testimony that 
we had before us, of all the hard work that 


had been done to secure the best thought as 
to the best methods of dealing with this 
problem of paramount importance—the fu- 
ture citizen; and now, on account of one man 
who had not even read the concise result of 
our deliberations, the bill creating Boards ol 
Child Welfare had been defeated by two 
words: “TI object.” 

I fell all huddled up into a corner of the 
car seat. As our train pulled out of Albany, 
with my tears scarcely dry, I looked out at 
the open fields. Slowlymy sorrowful thoughts 
turned to greet the beginning of another day 
and the thought of another year of waiting, 
this Legislature having adjourned. As Soc 
rates wisely said: ‘‘With every despair a 
newhopeisborn.” WhowasI, compared with 
the great pioneers who had fought and bled 
and died for some special step in the progress 
of peoples? The objection of one senator was 
as nothing compared with the stones which 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 109 
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Lemonade 1s 
the Aristocrat of Drinks 


The fresh, pure juice of Sunkist 
Lemons and Oranges lends flavor 
and character to all soft drinks. 

Try “old-fashioned” hot lemonade 
as a preventive and aid in curing 
colds and grippe. 





Lemon Juice 
Instead of Vinegar 


Miss Bradley makes delicious 
ench and Mayonnaise dressing with 
‘cmon juice instead of vinegar. Her 
recipes appear on pages 33 and 35 
“Sunkist Recipes.” Send the 
upon for this book. 


} 


Garnishing Does 
More Than Decorate 


The salts and acids of the lemon 
‘re natural appetizers and digest- 
ants. Fish and meat taste better 


and are better food when served 
with lemon. 
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You ll Be 
Famous for It 


FTER you have made a pie like this three or four 
times you'll become famous for it in your family 
and among your friends. 


The recipe is by Alice Bradley, principal of Miss 
Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston. But it will be 
‘‘your pie’? when you have served it. 

We asked Miss Bradley to make up her idea of a “Queen of Pies.” 


So this luscious lemon 9 contains all the flavor and daintiness for 
which this instructor of thousands of expert cooks is famous. 


Your men folks will say they have never before tasted anything so 


good; and it will be a “hit” when you entertain. 


Serve This Recipe 


14% cups sugar Juice 1 Sunkist Lemon 


¥g cup flour Grated rind 
Few grains salt 1 cup boiling water 
3 egg yolks 1 teaspoon butter 


Mix sugar, flour and salt, add boiling 
water, stirring constantly. Cook fifteen 
minutes, then add butter, egg yolks, rind 
and juice of one lemon. Turn into a pie 
plate, or preferably a pan that is _per- 
forated or made of wire and lined with 


flaky pastry which has been baked until a 
golden brown. Make a meringue with 
three egg whites and add one-half cup of 
powdered sugar with a _ teaspoonful of 
lemon juice; cover pie with meringue and 
bake in a moderate oven until brown. Al- 
low to cool before serving. 


This is an accurate recipe, tested and 
proved by Miss Bradley, so it’s sure to work. 


Use Sunkist, California Lemons 


Be sure to use California lemons. They are practically seedless, 
tart and heavy with full flavored juice. 

Ask your dealer for Sunkist. That insures your getting uniformly 
good California lemons. 


Note Our Offer to Women 


In the panel below we are making an offer to women which brings 23 other 
prize recipes by Miss Bradley in handy, durable, usad/e recipe card file made 
of oak. 


The “Queen of Pies” comes with the 24. Also 100 blank cards for other recipes. 
Every woman eventually wants a box like this. This is your chance to get one 
at about half the regular retail cost. 


S CALIFORNIA 


unkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 
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CALIFORNIA FruiIT GRowERS EXCHANGE 


Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 10,000 
Growers 


Section 23, Los Angeles, California 


Also Distributors of Sunkist 
Oranges and Sunkist Marmalade 







Address. 
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The Modern Way 
Is Lemon With the Tea 


It is more than fashionable and 
attractive, it is beneficial to serve 
lemon with your tea. 


_Lemon is valuable for the diges- 
tive aid that comes from its salts 
and acids. 











Get Your Lemons 
In These Wrappers 


California lemons will be deliv- 
ered to you, if you request it, in the 
crisp, sanitary tissue wrappers in 
which they are placed when packed. 
This fruit is the pride pack of 10,000 
California growers if it is labeled 
“Sunkist.” 











Serve These Dishes 
Mail this with 10c 


Send 10c (12c if you live in Canada) with this coupon and 
we will send you a set of 24 beautifully illustrated Sunkist 
Recipe Cards. Each dish pictured in colors. Shows how to 
serve oranges and- lemons in the most attractive ways. Just 
right size for recipe-card box. 

For 50c (75c if you live in Canada) we will send the set of 
24 Sunkist Recipe Cards, neat oak box without any advertising 
on it, 100 blank cards and 23 index cards, all prepaid. 

This set would cost more than $1.35 in retail stores. The 
supply is limited and the offer may not be repeated. 

Check the offer you wish to accept, sign your name and 
address and forward with stamps or coin to address below. 

. — oo 
[_]24 Sunkist Recipe Cards aoe 80 genete oe _ a ie 
12c to points in Canada. 
[__|Complete box and file 50c to poate = U. S. A. 
75e to points in Canada. 


Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Section 23, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Name 
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or your New Year's 
breakfast— ie 


Wilson’s Certified Bacon 


“CS TART the New Year right” 

—a few rashers of this 
carefully-selected, skilfully- 
smoked and cured bacon, with 
its temptingly mild, sweet 
flavor and its appetizingly good 
quality, will put the zest of hap- 
piness upon the day. 


IKE Wilson’s Certified Hams, 
Oleomargarine, Preserves 
and all Wilson products, our 
Certified Bacon is selected, han- | 
dled and prepared with the re- 
spect your own mother would 
show toward anything she pre- 
pared especially for your table. 


Write us for a free copy of “Wilson’s Meat Cookery”—a book of authority on the 
economical buying and cooking of meats. Address Dept. 134, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 
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Everyman’s Child 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 


had been thrown at those big souls who 
made ‘footprints on the sands of time.” 

Why then should I be downcast? The 
cause being right, nothing could stop it. It 
was bigger than the senator or I or any 
person or group of persons. It had to suc- 
ceed. The world has moved on apace. No 
one may stand in the gateway of humanity 
and demand his personal toll—not for any 
length of time. 

And so I turned my face to the east, and . 
the east was all aglow. 


A Courageous Mother 


RECALLED the first incident which 

formed the prime incentive that entered 
into my make-up and influenced me to con- 
stant endeavor in the establishment of this 
one fundamental principle. This incident is 
indelibly imprinted on my mind. 

A few years ago I was in a farming district 
in the country and learned about the case of 
a young couple who had married early and 
were most devoted to each other. They had 
rented a small farm and, both being young 
and strong, they had managed to purchase 
it. They had some cattle, and the fruits of 
their farm brought them in a modest but 
sure income. 

Two fine, healthy children came to this 
couple, and it was regarded by the neighbors 
as the happiest kind of a family. Yet, when 
everything looked brightest, the husband 
and father, threugh an accident, was taken 
away, and the heartbroken mother was left 
to battle alone. What should she do with 
her two children? 

Should she abandon the farm that had 
been built up and lose all? She pondered 
long and finally resolved to go on alone. She 
knew farming better than anything else. 
For the heaviest work, she reasoned, she 
could secure some help. But she would per- 
sist and perhaps be able to pay off the mort- 
gage and then all would be easy. So she 
went to work with a will, determined to suc- 
ceed and to rear her children as their father 
would have done. 


Laws for Cows, But Not for Mothers 


IS a general custom for an inspector from 
the Federal Government tomakeoccasional 
visits to every farm to ascertain the sanitary 
conditions and report on the welfare of the 
cattle. If there is any sign of disease he pre- 
scribes the proper treatment. It happened 
that a cow on the widow’s farm had a calf, 
and that both were taken ill, showing signs 
of tuberculosis. In her distress she wrote to 
the Government, describing the symptoms 
and asking for aid. 

The Government sent an inspector, a vet- 
erinary and medicine. The cow and calf 
got well, and the widow went on with her 
work. She was doing finely when she began 
feeling tired. One morning she woke up 
feeling very badly indeed, and she was 
alarmed to find a little blood on her hand- 
kerchief. She realized that something was 
wrong with her, so she wrote to the Govern- 
ment: 

Dear Government: You were so kind to me 

ien our cow and calf were taken ill. You sent 

aid at once and both got well. Now I am 
rry to say Iam not well. I need a little bit of 
c!p to tide me over until the big work is done 
nd I feel stronger again. Won’t you please be 
s good as you were in the case of my cow and 
ilf and help me just for a little while? I am 
the mother of two boys, strong and healthy. I 
want to bring them up as good American citi- 
zens. I don’t want to be parted from them. 
Chey need a mother’s care in these tender 
years, at least until they can make their own 
way. In their interests as well as my own I 
ppeal to you and ask you to help me out in 
my emergency. 


To this the Government replied: 


_ Dear Madam: While we have laws that cover 

‘he case of your cow, we regret to say that we 
have no laws that would provide such aid as 
you yourself require. We suggest that you 
appeal to private charity. 


The result was that the mother was taken 
to a hospital, the children were placed in an 
institution, and thus the family wasscattered. 

he picture of that mother and those boys 
never left me. Now, in at least thirty-six 
states, such a widow’s family can no longer 
be broken up for want of governmental as- 
sistance. But there is yet much to be done. 
Everyman’s Child must be safeguarded, so 
as to satisfy at least his common, everyday 
needs during his school-going period, until 
he is fourteen to sixteen years old, and can 
take up the fight for himself. And if, for any 


[La not get enough food and 


clothing to keep body and soul properly to- 
gether, then the Government must stand in 
the place of his parents. 


The Pioneers for Children’s Betterment 


ASS agitation for the betterment 
of children was noticeable in many states 
at about the same period, beginning in 1911, 
when the first statutes were enacted in Mis- 
souri and Illinois. The citizens behind the 
movement in nearly all the states chose 
quite necessarily the most flagrant example 
of public irresponsibility in regard to the 
child, namely, the fatherless child or the child 
of the widow. And thus most of the states 
enacted at nearly the same time a sim- 
ilar law that was almost unquestioned in 
the eyes of the legislators as to the just, 
public claim of the fatherless child or of the 
widow and her children. 

Thus it happened that most of these acts, 
commonly called the Widows’ Pension Law, 
prescribed, in the main, relief for the wid- 
owed mother. But some communities, more 
progressive, went either a step or several 
steps farther in caring for the dependent 
child. Thus in Chicago the statute is known 
as the “‘ Funds to Parents Act,” and includes 
the children of a parent or parents either 
poor or neglectful, or both. In Milwaukee 
money is paid in “subsidies to a parent or 
parents of destitute children or to persons 
occupying the position of parents or guar- 
dians to such children, wherever it is for the 
best interests of such children to remain in 
the home of such persons.” 

Other states provide allowances for all 
mothers of destitute children, whether the 
father is dead or incapacitated, and in the in- 
terest of the unmarried mother and the 
mother whose husband has deserted her. In 
Michigan unmarried mothers, divorcees and 
deserted mothers are included. Also, 
Boards of Education have authority to pro- 
vide free textbooks and other necessary 
assistance in order that the children may 
attend school. 

In Nevada the law prescribes allowances 
for ‘parents or grandparents or blood aunt 
or blood uncle of any dependent or neglected 
child for the purpose of maintaining and 
educating such child or children, whenever 
they are proper guardians of good moral 
reputation and will agree to send the chil- 
dren regularly to school until they have com- 
pleted their elementary training or its 
equivalent. The cost of institutional main- 
tenance per child is fixed as the standard 
maximum subsidy per child.” 


What New York is Doing 


N NEW YORK STATE Child Welfare 
Boards have been created in every county. 
Themeasureis permissive, theon] ymandatory 
feature being the creation of the Board of 
Child Welfare in all the counties of the state. 
The provisions of the law are simple and may 
be summed up as follows: 


Thesum per child shall not exceed an allowance 
paid by the city to an institution for each child. 

The widow must be a proper person mentally, 
morally and physically to bring up her children. 

Ske must have been a resident of the city for 
two yearsimmediately preceding her application. 

Her deceased husband must have been a citi- 
zen of the United States and a resident of the 
state at the time of his death. 

All applications for allowances may be made 
directly to the Board of Child Welfare or to any 
member of that body. 

Nine members shall constitute the Board, at 
least three of whom shall be women. 

An allowance made by the Board shall not be 
for a longer period than six months without re- 
newal by the Board. 

Members of the Board shall serve without 
compensation. 

The members of the Board shall be appointed 
by the mayor for such terms that the term of 
one appointive member of the Board shall ex- 
pire each year thereafter. 

Upon the expiration of the term of office of a 
member of the Board his successor shall be ap- 
pointed by the mayor for a full term of eight 
years. 


This law has been in operation four years. 

In this one particular law, which reaches 
the public charge and the prospective public 
charge in his own home, the most significant 
results have been obtained by the Child 
Welfare Board of New York City in reduc- 
ing the money cost of community charges, to 
say nothing of sixteen thousand children 
being kept together in the homes of their 
five thousand mothers for the lowest cost 
administration of any similar department in 
the United States—three per cent. 

In the case of widowed mothers alone 
New York’s statistics show that out of sixteen 


thousand children of widows under the juris- 
diction of the Child Welfare Board re- 
ceiving allowances, only eleven have come 
under probation in the Children’s Court. As 
against this showing, nine hundred and eight 
children of other widows, not under this 
same care, have come under probation in the 
Children’s Court. Again the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children shows 
that out of the sixteen thousand children of 
these same widows, only ten have needed its 
attention. On the other hand, in 1918 three 
hundred and forty-three children of widows, 
not coming within the provisions of the 
Child Welfare Act, were apprehended. 

As in all three organizations the number of 
children coming before them has increased 
annually, it is safe to assume that out of the 
sixteen thousand children that the state has 
stood by there would have been ordinarily a 
great many more needing special attention, 
if the city had not aided these mothers to 
care more properly for these children. 


What Every Section Can Do 


|. 4 this law, which empowers the state 
to go into the home of the widow or 
abandoned mother, is only the first step in 
getting behind every dependent child and 
putting him or her in the right path to be- 
come a future citizen during the school- 
going period and before the age of sixteen is 
reached. The women of the country can 
reach out to Everyman’s Child to meet his 
needs—physical, mental or moral. 

The plan and scope are simple. It is the 
personal touch, the personal interest, di- 
rected toward Everyman’s Child in every 
community, a concentrated effort on the 
part of every woman to look after Every- 
man’s Child as a prospective citizen. 

There are also three simple means that can 
readily be adopted by every section: 

1. Secure such legislation as will assure to 
every poor child, whose parents or guardians 
fail to provide sufficient food and clothing, a 
chance for mental development in school. 
This means not only the child who is a pub- 
lic charge, but it also means the child who is 
liable to become a public charge, if this pre- 
ventive aid is not forthcoming. Invoke all 
the law necessary to secure parental respon- 
sibility; but failing that, do not fail the 
child. Wherever it is possible good home life 
should also be secured for Everyman’s Child 
by first meeting the economic conditions, the 
necessities of life. Every effort should be 
made to rehabilitate the child’s own natural 
home, wherever possible. 

2. Secure close codperation between the 
school and the parent or guardian of the 
child, so that the individual requirements 
of every child will be a matter of individual 
attention. In connection with this effort, im- 
portant innovations should be introduced, 
such as luncheons in schools at cost, dental 
clinics, physical examinations, school nurses, 
consultations with parents, permanent and 
progressive playgrounds, and juvenile em- 
ployment agencies with a good follow-up 
system to eliminate child labor. 

3. With proper laws that will assure every 
poor child the commonest necessities of life, 
with the schools and the parents working to- 
gether to promote the interest of the child as 
an individual, public-spirited citizens any- 
where, capable of being readily organized 
into a group by a simple law creating a Child 
Welfare Board, could then take it upon 
themselves to codrdinate the work of the 
state, the school, and the home in such a 
way as to make every child a self-reliant 
asset to the community, and to mold him 
into an American citizen as a result of the 
very nature of the treatment accorded to 
him during his dependent years. 


Give the Child a Chance 


UCH, in brief, is an outline of the move- 
ment necessary to get behind Everyman’s 

Child and make him the citizen he ought 
to be. 

It is eliminating the collective care of him 
in a lock-step group. 

It is looking to him as an individual. 

It is giving him not charity, but a chance, 





N SUCCEEDING articles Miss 

Loeb will explain the work that 
has been done in New York and 
will outline reforms necessary 
in other states, to make this 4 
national movement. 
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‘His Music 
“Masterpieces 


and 2000 others 
all I5*%each 


yeno composed master-music. 
Century prints that master- 
music, as he wrote it, on fine paper 
with beautiful craftsmanship. And 
Century offers it to you for only 15c. 
You couldn’t buy Verdi’s works 
any better than they are in 
Century Edition! Why pay 
more than Century’s 15c price? 


Century Catalogue 
is complete 


. Among its 2,000 com- 
positions you’ll find 
“AnvilChorus,’’“‘Mis- 
erere,” ‘“‘Hungarian 

Rhapsody,’’ ‘‘Butterfly,’”’ 
“‘Humoresque,”’ “‘I] Trova- 
tore,’’ ‘‘Moonlight Sonata,’’ 
“‘Serenade,’’ ‘‘William Tell,’’ 
*“Berceuse,’’ ‘Water Lilies’’ and 
practically all the other standard 


classics. Century Edition 
Standard 


Century Edition is the recognized 
standard edition of America— 
good, honest and fair-priced. 
You can be sure that the 
dealer who carries it is also 
good, honest and fair - priced. 
Insist upon Century. If your 
dealer won’t supply you, 
we will. Complete cata- 
logue of 2,000 classical 
and popular standard com- 
positions free on request. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
325 W. 40th Street, New York City 





Need Na Breskingn” 


There’s great satisfaction in 
buying shoes that are up-to- 
date in style, yet give extra 
comfort at no extra cost. 


The Original and Genuine 


Di: A. Reed, 


J.P.SMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE CO. 


Makers of Meris Shoes ------- Makers of Womens Shoes 
Chicago Buffalo 


The famous inner soles of these 
“easiest shoes on earth”’ are non- 
conductors of heat or 
cold 

If there is no Dr. A. Reed 


dealer in your city, write 
us. 



















































FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects 
i It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 
54 in. wide, heavy weight only. 
GET THE GENUINE, Look 
i for Stork trade mark, If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting write 








} mer, us. ; 

. ‘ The Stork Co., Dept. 

oe 1-Z, Boston, Mass. 
ga Makers of Stork Shoes 






Stork Pants, etc. 

















| Get These Great 
Song Hits 









the Heart 
of a Rose’ 
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Whenever 
Music is played 
ask to hear 
these new 


Feist’ song-hits 








On sale ’ 
to-day 

wherever 
Music 

is sold 









Ring out the old 
songs—Ring in the new! 
192 IS HERE—and so are the new melodies, 


the new 1920 song hits and dance hits—fresh 
from “Song Headquarters”—yours, with the compli- 






















ments of singers, orchestras and music-makers everywhere to { On The" ” 
start your piano, your phonograph and player-piano on a Trail To Santa ké 
great Happy Song Year. By Cliff Hess 







“In Siam”’ 


Here’s a beautiful new hit that is guaranteed to make you feel happier 

when you sing it, step snappier when you dance it. “In Siam” is born of 
the Orient, but bred in true Yankee style—sung and danced everywhere 
there is music to-day. A supreme fox trot,a beautiful song, a great hit—get it. 


‘Golden Gate”’ 


The new year’s song hit by the writers of last year’s big favorite, “‘ Bubbles.” 
And what a song hit it is! From Coast to Coast a great success! “Golden 
Gate,” with its sweet waltz melody, its homely-but-beautiful sentiment is 
a natural hit, always a feature number for dancing or singing. Try it out. 


“On the Trail to Santa Feé’’ 


A “trail” millions of Song Lovers are hitting—“Trail to Santa Fé!” It’s a 
wonderful waltz-song nobody with an ear for music, a heart for beauty and 
feet for dancing can get away from. “Trail to Santa Fé” on your piano, 
talking machine or player-piano will brighten these winter nights, will 
lead the singing and dancing that make for winter fun. Try it. 


Other Beautiful ‘‘Feist’’ Songs: 


CHORUS 



























sun-kissed shad -ows 






the mount-ains so 





: - call 












Where we made love by the old wa-ter - fall 






1 canhear the breez-es sigh- ing, — 


© Leo. Feist, Inc. N. ¥. 
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“The Vamp” “Thank God You’re Here, Mother Mine” ‘‘The Radiance in Your Eyes” “Sing Me Love’s Lullaby” (9) 
“Persian Moon” “There’s a Girl in Chatéau-Thierry” “The Land of Lullaby” ““There’s a Time” 4 
“Lullaby Blues” “Dreaming of a Sweet To-morrow” “Your Heart is Calling Mine” ‘‘ Seven Miles to Arden”’ 2 
“Erin” “*Sweet Love Dreams” “Down Limerick Way” “When You Look In ‘Ol 
“Star of the East” ‘“‘My Baby’s Arms” (Fiske O’Hara’s Hit) the Heart of a Rose”’ j ha 
“By the Campfire” ‘Sand Dunes” “Just Like the Rose” “Love, Here is My Heart” 7 a 
** A-Mi-Ti-Ya” “Give Me All of You” ‘ iM 

Instrumental Numbers NG 
“Aloma”’ “Lazy Daddy” “Orange Blossom Rag” “Laughing Blues” 9 
“Merci Beaucoup” (Thank You) “Syria” “Sensation” “Fidgety Feet” Ag 
“Church Street Sobbin’ Blues” “Klondyke Blues” “Bells of Bagdad” “At the Jazz Band Ball’’ 19. 
“*Heart of a Rose’’— Waltz “Star of the Sea”’ “Djer-Kiss” “Vamp” ft 
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On sale wherever music is sold, or we will supply you direct at 40c a copy, postpaid. 
Band or Orchestra, 25c each. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR A COPY OF “FEIST’S MELODY BALLADS”—A little 


booklet that will give you the words and music of the choruses of many of the beautiful song hits 
listed above. If not at your dealer’s, send us his name with a two-cent stamp and we will supply you direct. 
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“Golden Gate’ Get a Roll 
for your 
Player Piano 
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ousehold Weights and Measures 
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THE LADIES’ 





HOME JOURNAL 


Compiled by the Bureau of Standards at Washington 


HE object of this card is to present in convenient form the weights and __ weighing scale of ten to thirty pounds’ capacity or more, graduated to one ounce 
measures tables most useful for household purposes. : 
In addition to the capacity measures illustrated, every kitchen should length and, perhaps, a set of dry measures. 
‘ be provided with a good household weights and measures test set. This These pieces should be of simple but rugged construction and of satis- 
will be found indispensable in checking the amounts of commodities purchased _ factory accuracy and should, whenever it is possible, be tested by and bear the 
and very useful for a variety of other purposes. A complete set comprises a __ seal of a weights and measures official. 


Common Kitchen Measures 
Equivalents of Capacity 


(All measures level full) 


3 teaspoons 
Y fluid ounce 
16 tablespoons 

2 gills 
V liquid pint 

8 fluid ounces 

1 liquid pint = } ‘ 
16 fluid ounces = 2 cups 


i Wi 


} 1 tablespoon 


1 cup 


Liquid Measure 


4 fluid ounces = 1 gill 
4 gills =1 pint 
2 pints =1 quart 
4 quarts =1 gallon (231 cubic 
inches) 
311% gallons =1 barrel 
2 barrels =1 hogshead 


Cubic Measure 


1,728 cubic inches = 1 cubic foot 

27 cubic feet  =1 cubic yard 

144 cubic inches =1 board foot 
128 cubic feet =1 cord* 


*The use in trade of the so-called ‘‘face 
cord,”’ which is less than the above, is illegal. 





or less, a set of liquid measures, a yard measure or a tape three or six feet in 


Dry Measure 
(For fruits, vegetables and other dry 


commodities) 


2 pints =1 quart 
8 quarts=1 peck 
4 pecks =1 bushel (2150.42 cubic 
inches) 
105 quarts =1 barrel (7056 cubicinches) 


The pint and quart dry measures are about 
16 per cent larger than the pint and quart liquid 
measures, 





2743 grains =1 dram 
16 drams =1 ounce 
16 ounces=1 pound 


4 quarters =1 hundredweight 


20 hundredweight =1 ton 


ROE its, hoes 
Solid with rectangular sides . . 


ee 


Cylinder { Area (exclusive of 





(gram) were derived. 





Common Rules of Measurement 


Circumference = 3.1416 diameter 640 
Area =0.7854X diameter X diameter 


Volume = 0.7854 X diameter X diameter X height 


Avoirdupois Weight Linear Measure 


25 pounds =1 short quarter 12 inches =1 foot 

3. feet =1 yard 
28 pounds =1 long quarter 51% yards ={ rod 

40 rods =1 furlong 
{ Short hundredweight = 100 pounds 8 furlongs 
Long hundredweight = 112 pounds 1,760 yards | =1 mile 
{ Short ton = 2,000 pounds 5,280 feet 
Long ton =2,240 pounds 


Square Measure 


; 144 square inches=1 square foot 
... . . Area =length X width 9 square feet  =1 square yard 
. . . . Volume =length X width x height 304 square yards =1 square rod 

160 square rods =1 acre 

acres =1 square mile 
36 square miles =1 township 


that of ends) =3.1416 diameter X height 











International Metric System 


re THE international metric system the fundamental unit is the meter— equals 1 liter and 1 liter of water weighs 1 kilogram. The metric tables are 
the unit of length. From this the units of capacity (liter) and of weight formed by combining the words 


All other units are the decimal subdivisions or multiples of these. These One meter =39.37 inches; 1 liter =1.0567 liquid quarts; 1 gram =0.035 
three units are simply related; e. g., for all practical purposes 1 cubic decimeter avoirdupois ounce. , 


“ce 66 


meter,” ‘“‘gram’”’ and “‘liter’’ with the six 


numerical prefixes, as in the following tables: 








kilometer = 1000 " 








UNITS OF LENGTH UNITS OF CAPACITY UNITS OF WEIGHT (OR MASS) UNITS OF AREA 
millimeter= 0.001 meter milliliter= 0.001 liter milligram= 0.001 gram The table of areas is formed by squaring the 
centimeter = 01 rf centiliter = Ri | centigram = O1 is length measures, asin our common system. For 
decimeter = J deciliter = a “ decigram = Be | es land measure 10 meters square is called an 
METER= 1 = LITER=._ 1 i GRAM= 1 ‘““ARE” (meaning “‘area”’). The side of one are 
decameter= 10 ” decaliter= 10 - decagram= 10 ca is about 33 feet. The hectare is 100 meters 
hectometer = 100 7 hectoliter = 100 ” hectogram= 100 a square, and, as its name indicates, is 100 ares, 


kiloliter = 1000 " 





sé 


kilogram = 1000 or about 2) acres. 











Approximate Weights of Some 


POUNDS 

PER BUSHEL 
Apples. ........... 48 
Beams . ww itt tt te ll 
eee seen ee oe 
Carrots. . 0.60 eee ae 
Cranberries... ...... . 32 
Cucumbers. ........ . 48 
fo rr 57 
Parsnips. .......... 50 
POOUMNOS ww tte el lB 
Ice: 1 cubic foot =57.2 pounds 

30 cubic inches = 1 pound 
Sugar, granulated: 

1 cup = 4 pound 
Butter: 1 cup = % pound 
Lard: 1 cup = \% pound 
Flour: 1 cup = \ pound 
Rice: 1 cup = % pound 


Common Dry Commodities 


POUNDS 
PER BUSHEL 
Peanuts .......5.+4.4. 22 
POO ch cece ees tt 
Peas (dried) ........ . 60 
Peas (green, unshelled). . . . . 56 
Potatoes (white). . ..... . 60 
Potatoes (sweet). ....... 54 
Tomatoes. .... cbeonee 
TOPRIS 6c tt tw ss 55 
Cornmeal: 1 cup = 5 ounces 
Raisins (stemmed): 
1 cup = 6 ounces 
Currants (cleaned): 
1 cup = 6 ounces 
Bread crumbs (stale): 
1 cup = 2 ounces 
Chopped meat 
(packed): 1 cup = 4 pound 


These weights are approximate only and should therefore not be used to 
determine whether correct measure is given or received. 


Approximate Weights of Some Common Materials 


NAME POUNDS PER 
’ Coal: CUBIC FOOT 
Bituminous (piled loose) . . . ..........2.2.+... 44to 54 
Anthracite (piled loose) . ..............2.... S50to 57 
Coles (piled loose)... 2. wt tt tt tet ttt tee SO SB 
Charcoal of pineandoak ........... ae ee 15to 30 
Earth (common loam): 
OS A a ae ew we ee Te wee 
Moist, moderately packed .........4.2.2..2.+. +. =. 90to 100 
OU GI i kk a ee we ee | ee 110 to 120 
Masonry: 


BHCRWINE 64 6. 668 ee es cd ene dem ee Be eee eee 
Roughly scabbled mortar rubble , 4 & & FAR . 140 to 150 


Mortar, hardened . . . c+. ee eo ow Dw 103 
Ma kee eww bh SES AE Sw eA OS RO 
Gravel. ...... bth & wD i se eee See . 90to 117 
Tram, quascied, in lonee OHO... 6 6 cs 6 es se we whee 107 

POUNDS PER 1,000 
Woods: BOARD FEET 

eee ee ae ee ee ee 2,170 26 

CO  _——— a ee 28 to 31 

OS ea ee ee ee 39 to 47 

2 ear ewer ll 37 to 56 

Pine (American white) s+ « 6 6 + chee eee 22:00 .’a8 

a) Pr mem 23 to 37 

We Fe es oe ke 8 ee . . « « 1,830 to 2,580 22to 31 





The wood is supposed to be seasoned and of average dryness. 





Mount This Page on Cardboard and Hang in a Convenient Place in Your Kitchen Cabinet 
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Quaker Flour 


Made by The Quaker Oats Company 


The Story 


That Housewives Are Telling 


All over America, women 
are telling women about 


Quaker Flour. 


Their story won a million 
users before the Flour was 
advertised. 


Today four mills supply 
the demand, with a daily 
capacity of 10,000 barrels. 


Quaker cereals, by super- 
lative quality, have won 
millions of friends the world 
over. 


We decided to make for 
these quality lovers a 
Quaker grade of Flour. 


So we built a model mill 
and placed it in charge of 
scientific millers. A labora- 
tory was built to constantly 
analyze the Flour, and a 


bakery to constantly test it. 


In this super-grade Flour 
we decided to use only one- 
half of the wheat kernel—just 
the choicest bits. 


The result is a unique 
Flour, remarkably white 
andfine. It’sthe finest Flour 
that science can produce. 


Housewives by thelegions 
adopted it at once. And 
they spread the facts, until 
that one mill grew to four 
mills and the users to a 
million. 

Ask your grocer for a 
sack. If he lacks it, have 
him get it. See how good a 
flour can be. You will al- 
ways use it and get your 
friends to use it, when you 
know this Quaker Flour. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Mills in Akron, O.; Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Peterborough, Ont., and 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


In our Canadian mills, to conform to Government requirements, we 
use over one-half the wheat kernel. 3266 














QuakerBiscuit Flour 


We makeanother flour— 
this package flour—for 
dainties. It is made from 
special wheat in a special 
way for fine foods. The 
flour is self-raising and 
comes packed in sealed 
round packages with tops. 
Thus it keeps ever-fresh. 

Use this special flour for biscuits, pan- 
cakes, cookies, cakes, doughnuts, etc. 








Quaker Farina 


This is inner wheat—just 
the choicest half of the 
wheat kernel—in granu- 
lated form. It is fancy 
farina—the finest grade 
possible—without a fancy 
price. 

Inner wheat in this gran- 
ulated form is delightful. 


Serve as a breakfast dainty or in fritters. 


Use in waffles, griddle cakes, etc. 











JOURNAI 








Blindness 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


A shadow settled upon the girl’s face. She 
looked at him askance, with troubled eyes. 
“What do you mean?” 

“T mean,” he answered, striving to speak 
in his ordinary tone, “that you’ll be having 
a home of your own some day.” 

“Michael!” 

“You'll be marrying some fine lad or 
other.” . 

Ellen blushed vividly; then turned pale. 
“T won’t!” she said passionately. “This 
very morning I talked with the most eligible 
young man in society, and I hadn’t the 
slightest impulse to marry him.” 

“Indeed! Who was he?” 

“A friend of Mrs. Joslyn’s—and a neigh- 
bor—Gerald Darrow. You'll meet him at 
tea.” 

“Ah,” said Michael, and leaned toward 
her as though to look into her face. But, 
checking himself, he rose and stood rather 
vaguely staring at the ground. The roses 
that Ellen had dropped lay strewn before 
him on the grass: He stooped and picked 
them up. “Had this young man—this eli- 
gible young man—any impulse to marry 
you?” he asked. 

“He didn’t say,” replied Ellen simply. 

“Ah!” said Michael for the second time. 

There ensued a rather long pause, which 
in itself was strange, for in former days these 
two had never wanted for words to express 
their thoughts. 

At last Ellen said softly: “‘ Michael?” 

“Vesp” 

“Will you—ever be —marrying anyone?”’ 


E TURNED at that and confronted her 

almost fiercely. ‘‘ Never! I’ve too much 
work to do, work that I’ve been putting off 
for years—books and books and books.” 

She nodded her head. “‘ Yes; you're right. 
Nothing must interfere with your work from 
now on. I understand”; she lifted her blue 
eyes that were like day-stars and regarded 
him courageously. “But if you loved some- 
one J 

“ Hmm ‘ss 

‘If you loved someone very much, would 
you —— What would you do?” 

Michael dropped down upon the bench 
beside her, took her hands in his. He was 
smiling, but his voice had in it a deep serious- 
ness. 

“Tf I loved anyone very much,” he began 
gently, “I would go to her and take her 
hand and say: ‘My dear, the world is 
empty but for youand me. Nothing matters 
but that the sun is on our faces for a little 
while, that a bird sings for us, that a star 
shines for us ——’” He looked at her. His 
face shone ardently. He was transfigured 
by his fancy. “And I would kiss her hands 
and say: ‘Love me while there is still a splen- 
dor on our eyes. Love me before our dust is 
blown by the wind, before this sweet illusion 
passes; for we are only shadows walking in 
the light of a dream.’ And I would take her 
in my arms and say 3s 

At this point he broke off and, springing 
to his feet, regarded her with such a queer 
expression that Ellen was greatly moved. 

““Michael!” she cried. ‘‘Why are you so 
strange? Why do you look at me like that?” 

He shook his head, passing his hand over 
his eyes. ‘‘God forgive me!” he groaned. 
“God forgive me!” 

Ellen rose to her feet and laid her hand on 
his arm. But before she could speak an in- 
terruption occurred. Through the gate in 
the center of the hedge came four persons, 
dressed, one would have said, for all social 
eventualities and headed by the beaming 
Isaac, whom the others evidently regarded 
as their guide in this heroic adventure. 


VIII 


“TSAAC!” said Michael in bewilderment. 

The Jew nodded, waved his hands and 
beamed more than ever. ‘How do you do, 
Mr. Breith? You didn’t expect to see me 
here, eh?” 

“No,” admitted Michael and bent an 
astonished gaze upon the visitors. 

“Tt’s a surprise,” chuckled Isaac. ‘We 
all came down in Japhet’s motor.” 

Michael was utterly taken aback. “Ja- 
phet’s motor! Good Lord!” 

At this juncture Japhet himself stepped 
forward. He was in gala attire. He wore a 
suit of black-and-white checks, the some- 
what equestrian nature of which was offset 
by a conventional automobile duster and 
motorist’s cap. His boots were black patent- 
leather with brown cloth tops. A diamond 
scarfpin glittered in his tie and other dia- 
monds flashed unexpectedly from his shirt 
front, his fingers and his cuffs. He had an 
air of riches that was undeniable. 

“Good afternoon, sir,”’ said he, bowing to 
Michael. Then turning to Ellen: “Good 








afternoon, miss. It’s Japhet speaking. Guess 
you wouldn’t know me.” 

“T’d know you by your voice,” said Ellen, 
smiling and giving him her hand. 

“By my voice—yes. Ha,ha! Foradumb 
man I’ve got a good deal of voice. Well, one 
can’t be forever thinking about business. 
Happy to see you again, miss—under the 
circumstances, most happy.” 

Donovan, the policeman, a mountainous 
figure in civilian’s clothes, who continually 
twirled in his great hands a straw hat wit! 
a bright ribbon, now leaned down and peere: 
earnestly into the girl’s face. “‘The saints 
be praised, miss—it’s true. You’ve got your 
sight back.” 

“Tt’s true, Mr. Donovan.” 

“Well, now,” said the other, furiously 
twirling his hat, “I never would have be- 
lieved it. I never would i 

Mrs. Raphaelo, muffled in shawls as usual, 
but with a bonnet upon her head and ear- 
rings in her ears, came up to Ellen and, tak- 
ing the latter’s hand, said: ‘I burned ; 
candle for you at the shrine of Our Lady.” 

“No wonder God has been so good to me,”’ 
exclaimed Ellen; and added rather tremu- 
lously: ‘You dear people!” 





lt greetings over, Japhet, Donovan 
and Mrs. Raphaelo with one accord 
looked at Isaac, who promptly fell a victim to 
acute nervous embarrassment. ‘Now that 
we have seen Ellen,” he murmured uneasily, 
“perhaps we had better go, eh?” 

“But you can’t go,” interposed Ellen; 
“T’ve asked you to stay to tea.” 

Isaac helplessly shrugged his shoulders. 
“Well,” said he, “I leave it to Mr. Breith.” 

Michael could not repress a smile. “If 
Ellen has asked you to stay to tea, good 
friends,” he advised, “‘I see no reason why 
you should not stay—to tea.” 

“Here is Mrs. Joslyn,” said Ellen, glanc- 
ing toward the trellis. 

The newly invited guests instantly as- 
sumed attitudes of genteel indifference, each 
concealing an inherent doubt as to their ac- 
ceptability beneath the mantle of a fictitious 
savoir faire. Mrs. Joslyn, for her part, when 
she emerged from the pergola and saw 
gathered in the tea garden four strangers 
obviously in social mood, was seized with 
something very like dismay. 

“Oh!” she ejaculated; and again even 
more blankly: “Oh!” 

Michael Breith hastened to take command 
of a situation that seemed likely to drift upon 
disaster. “‘ Mrs. Joslyn,” said he with urban- 
ity, “‘may I present to you four very charm- 
ing and distinguished people? They are 
friends from the city. They’ve motored 
down to see Ellen.” He indicated them one 
by one: ‘‘ Madame Raphaelo, who is famous 
for her roses. Mr. Isaac, the publisher. Mr. 
Donovan, who holds a responsible position 
in municipal affairs; and Mr. Japhet, the 
financier.” 

The doctor’s wife drew breath and, with a 
valorous smile, inclined her head to each in 
turn. “Ellen’s friends are very welcome, 
I’m sure,”’ she contrived to say with an effort 
not altogether unnoticeable. ‘‘ Domake your- 
selves at home, won’t you?” 

“Delighted, ma’am,” replied Japhet ele- 
gantly. 


RS. JOSLYN compressed her lips and, 
with rather a desperate look at Michael, 
seated herself before the tea table. 

As she did so Woodman, the butler, ap- 
peared and announced: “Mrs. Darrow, 
Mr. Gerald Darrow.” 

Immediately the two persons thus named 
came into the garden from the house. Mrs. 
Darrow entered first, walking rather quickly 
and with the carriage of one whose least 
progress is considered important and event- 
ful. She was decidedly not a handsome 
woman, was almost ugly in fact, but she 
possessed a manner and an authority in 
maintaining it that made quite irrelevant 
her physical deficiencies. Mrs. Joslyn rose 
to greet her. ‘How do you do, dear Mrs. 
Darrow?” 

The other answered at once in a clear, 
crisp, cultured voice: “How do? Warm 
afternoon. I mustn’t drink any tea, but I 
can eat a muffin. Where’s this miraculous 

oung woman of yours?” 

“‘Oh, Ellen dear,” said Mrs. Joslyn, beck- 
oning her protégé forward; “this is Mrs. 
Darrow. She has asked to meet you.” 

“How do you do, Mrs. Darrow?” said 
Ellen, giving her hand. 

The society leader studied the girl through 
her lorgnette. ‘“‘How do? Warm afternoon. 
You are pretty, aren’t you? Have you a 
last name?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 115 
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Mrs Ida C Bailey Allen 


tells how she uses 


THE LADIES’ 





Del Monte Products 


to add delicious 
and economical 
variety to the 

every-day menu ¢ 


may 


‘ay 


N this age of ; 
universal progression, 
when women are busier than ever 


in the past, and the servant question is 
still unsolved, the problem of housekeeping 
grows greater with every passing day. But 
progress in the kitchen has been somewhat 
delayed—comparatively few women having 
really up-to-date equipment and time saving 
methods, or that full appreciation of the 
great advantages in energy and time saving 
which are always available through the use 
of ready-prepared foods. ; 

No thinking woman today would mak 
her own candles in preference to using 
electric light. Much less, then, should she 
continue in the cookery rut of bygone 
days—doing endless unnecessary and cost- 
ly work herself—when she can so much 
more easily and profitably serve the many 
delicious, ready-cooked, time-saving foods 
that are prepared and canned for her by 
experts in the great kitchens of our national 
manufacturers. 

It is easy to understand why you and I 
can place implicit confidence in the uniform 
quality and all-round goodness of such a 
well-known line of foods as Del Monte 
when you stop to think of the long years 
of experience, the exacting cleanliness and 
care, the scientific equipment and the un- 
remitting attention back of every step in 
the growth, harvest and preparation of 
these justly famous products from the 
planting of the seed until the perfectly 
flavored fruit or vegetable is ready to be 
served on the table. 

There is a Del Monte variety for almost 
every need, covering the wide field of 
canned fruits, vegetables, dried fruits, jellies, 
jams, preserves, tomato sauce, baked beans, 
catsup and so on. Each product is canned 
on the spot where it is grown in its utmost 
perfection. There is thus no deterioration 
—o long ripening en route to injure the 
delicate flavor and food value. 

Such canned 
foods are bound 
to be good. But 
aside from their 
goodness they 
are alsoeconom- 
ical. When pur- 
chasing fresh 
foods for home 
preparation the 












average woman 
is likely to think 
only of the first 
7 cost, failing to 
allow for spoilage, the more or less waste- 
ful methods of home-paring, the value of 
time, cost of fuel and so forth. She may 
eel that it is more economical to purchase 
the raw foods, preparing them herself. But 
when she realizes that the name Del Monte 
stands for no waste of any kind, and means 
fousiderable time, money, and fuel saved 
or her, she will see that these foods are 
@ most valuable asset in her daily menu. 


Del Monte Peach Cup 


There's a variety for every need 


— ‘4 


#3: %& 


In the best hotels and restau- 
rants, where cost and efficiency are 
developed to the mth degree, the utmost 
possibilities of a can of anything are in- 
vestigated. They know to the last piece of 
fruit just how many people may be served. 
Every drop of fruit juice is accounted for. 
Every bit of canned vegetable liquor is 
used. This is not niggardly. It is merely 
business, and the same principles of econ- 
omy should be 2 
practiced in 
every house- 
hold. 

While most 
Del Monte pro- 
ducts may be 
served directly 
from the can, in 
their original 
state, you will 
find that the 
most delightful 
economy may 
be practiced by using at least a part of 
the contents of each can in combination 
with other foods. This also makes pos- 
sible greater variety in the menu. 

Thus, for instance, I would use a large 
can of Del Monte Peaches (containing ap- 
proximately a quart) in this way: Take 
six of the halves of fruit for Peach Cup, 
fill each with a mixture of chopped Del 
Monte Raisins, chopped nut-meats, and 
sweetened whipped cream or marshmallow 
cream, and serve them ice-cold in sherbet 
glasses with a little of the peach syrup. 
The next day use the remaining fruit for 
a dish like Peach Betty,as follows :—Slice 
or chop peaches, measure out two cupfuls 
soft bread crumbs. Put a layer of crumbs 
in a buttered baking-dish, spread over some 
of the peach, dust with brown sugar and 
cinnamon, continuing so till all ingredients 
are used. Dot with butter and bake about 
thirty-five minutes in a moderate oven, 
350° F. Serve with a sauce made of the 
remaining peach juice. So I might go on, 
almost indefinitely, giving ways for the use 
of Del Monte Peaches alone. 

For a quick ice to serve a goodly num- 
ber, take a large can of Del Monte Apri- 
cots and rub them, juice and all, through 
a sieve. Add a half-cupful of sugar and 
teaspoonful of gelatine, melted over steam, 
and freeze as usual. 

Often I make up a gelatine by adding to 
the apricot juice a half-cupful of water, 
a half-teaspoonful of lemon juice and a 
tablespoonful of gelatine soaked and dis- 
solved over steam. Then I put half of a 
can of apricots, cut up, in glasses, and when 
the gelatine begins to thick- 
en, pour it in. The remain- 
ing apricots I sift the next 
day, making about a cupful 
of pulp. Just before lunch I 
whip this until stiff with 
two egg whites and serve it 
in sherbet glasses lined with 
strips of cake and 
containing a little 











Apricot Whip 


Pineapple 
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Del Monte 
Orange Marmalade. 

A fruit flavor may 
always be added to a 
dish by using Del 
Monte Raisins. I like ta 
put a few in Baked Indian 
and Cereal Puddings, in 
the hominy to be fried for 
breakfast, or to cook some in the 
oatmeal. 

When I do not wish to serve 
Del Monte Pineapple plain, or in 
a gelatine, or diced over hot rice 
as a sauce, I frequently chop six slites 
fine, with the juice, for pineapple pie. 

For this, an ordinary lemon meringue 
pie recipe may be used, substituting the 
pineapple juice for the water, reducing the 
sugar and using only a trace of lemon 
juice. It is absolutely delicious. And the 
next day I dice the remaining pineapple; 
arrange a bowlful of well-dried lettuce, 
strew: the pineapple over it, add some 
crumbled American cheese and a shredded 
Del Monte Pimiento or two and dress the 
salad at the luncheon table. It serves as 
the main dish, with some whole-wheat 
bread and butter, the first course being a 
milk soup with a foundation of left-over 
Del Monte Spinach or Asparagus and its 
liquid. 

One of the best things about the , Del 
Monte foods is that they can be used to 
the last morsel. Take a large can of Del 
Monte Spinach, for instance, which contains 
three generous 
cupfuls of per- 
fectly cooked 
spinach, and 
about three- 
fourths cupful 
of juice. To 
serve six peo- 
ple, serve it 
heated as it 











comes from the 
can, Or measure 
out two and a 
half cupfuls and 
re-heat it with a little butter, salt, pepper 
and a trace of nutmeg. The next day, 
combine the juice and remaining pulp with 
a cupful of water and two and a half 
cupfuls of milk for a Cream of Spinach 
Soup. Simmer for ten minutes, thicken 
with two tablespoonfuls each of butter and 
flour rubbed together, and season with salt, 
pepper and a drop or two of onion juice. 
Sometimes I use the remaining pulp and 
juice with a little milk to form a sauce to 
serve with an omelet, or put it in rame- 
kins, break an egg in each 
one, dust with salt, pepper 
and cheese, and shir as usual, 
for lunch. 

Try creaming half of a 
can of Del Monte Asparagus 
tips, using the liquid in mak- 
ing the sauce and serving on 
split baking-powder 
biscuit. The remain- 
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Shirred Egg, Spinach Sauce 


Salad 


~ANNED FRUIT: 
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Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen, Specialist in Home 
Economics; author of Mrs. Allen’s Cook-Book; 
lecturer on food topics and contributor to all 
leading women’s magazines. Former culinary 
editor Good Housekeeping magazine, Pictorial 
Review, etc. ; 
der makes a delicious salad, with boiled 
rice, a hard-cooked egg or two and may- 
onnaise, containing two tablespoonfuls of 
Del Monte Tomato Sauce to the cup. Or 
the asparagus may be scalloped in layers 
with boiled rice or spaghetti, white sauce 
and cheese. 

No matter how carefully prepared, a 
meal seems flat, unless it has a high light 
of flavor or seasoning. To this end, Del 
Monte Tomato Sauce, with its piquant 
note, may be used with broiled, baked or 
fried fish or meat, to lift it up. I often 
scramble it with eggs, using a tablespoon- 
ful to each egg, with a few grains of salt. 
By the way, just try it for oysters, mak- 
ing the sauce of equal parts of rich milk 
and tomato sauce, thickened as usual. Drop 
in the steamed oysters and serve on toast. 

In the same way Del Monte Catsup will 
often save the day. Try adding it to any 
fish sauce, to any savory salad dressing, 
or to beefsteak or pot-roast gravy. Or 
serve it, mixed with a little French dress- 
ing, on an hors d’oeuvre, each service con- 
sisting of half a Del Monte Pimiento, some 
chopped celery, a sardine and a bit of grat- 
ed cheese. These selfsame Pimientoes, by 
the way, with 
their bright col- 
or, as well as 
flavor, may be 
introduced as a 
garnish on any 
savory dish. 
They also lend 
themselves es- 
pecially well to 
combinations 
with cheese, in 
salads and with 
chopped meats. 

These are just a few of the many ways 
of using Del Monte Products to add ap- 
petizing variety to the menu. For a more 
comprehensive list, the housewife should 
have “Del Monte Recipes of Flavor.” A 
free copy may be had by sending a post- 
card request to Department A, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, Cal. 


Sha C Baile, Allen 
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an appeal that always tempts 
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New Riding Qualities—And Greater Economy 


VERLAND 4 Four-Door Sedan 
introduces a new all-season 
riding comfort—a comfort never 
before possible in a light car. It 
also sets a new standard of economy. 


With this new light Sedan, which 
a woman can drive with complete 
ease, road fatigue is reduced to a 
minimum. Jolts, shocks and re- 
bounds are greatly lessened. Me- 
chanical wear and upkeep cost are 
kept down—all because passengers 
and mechanism are protected from 


road blows by the new Three-Point 
Suspension Springs. 

Attached at the ends of a 130- 
inch Springbase, the new springs 
give to this light weight Sedan the 
steadiness and riding ease formerly 
possible only in large, heavy cars of 
long wheelbase. Yet it retains 
the lightness, ease of control and 
economy of 100-inch wheelbase. 

They shield every working part of 
the car and give it longer life. They 
make possible light weight with 


comfort, and combine with light 
weight to bring about an unusual 
economy in gasoline, oil and tires. 


The comfort of this new Over- 
land encompasses also the details of 
its appointments. It is most 
attractively upholstered over Mar- 
shall Divan Cushion Springs and its 
conveniences are complete from 
Auto-Lite Starter, Interior and Ex- 
terior Lights, to Tillotson Carburetor. 


The Overland Dealer will be glad 
to give you many more interesting 
facts about this new car. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sedans, Coupés, Touring Cars and Roadsters 


Willys-Overland, Limited, Toronto, 
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Ellen turned with a smile to her guardian, 
standing a few feet distant. “Have I a last 
name, Michael?” 

“Yes,” said that individual solemnly. 
“But—Lord bless me! I’ve forgotten it.” 

‘How extraordinary!” said Mrs. Darrow. 

Her son, who had lingered in the back- 
ground, now came forward and shook hands 
with Ellen. ; 

“You mustn’t mind mother,” he said. 
“She has a peculiar manner; but she’s a 
good sort really.” 

“Pm not a good sort,” returned his 
mother calmly. “I’ve a sharp tongue, and 
’masnob. I’maconscious snob. I believe 
in class distinction, and you can’t have class 
distinction if you don’t have snobbery.” 

Mrs. Joslyn hastily intervened. “Oh, Mrs. 
Darrow,” she said, “may I present Mr. 
Michael Breith, the poet?” 

‘How do?” responded Mrs. Darrow, turn- 
ing to Michael. ‘Warm afternoon. I don’t 
care for poetry. It makes me nervous. I’m 
always worried for fear the rimes won’t come 
out right.” 

“You should try vers libre, Mrs. Darrow,” 
suggested Michael. “It’s said to be very 
soothing to the nerves.” 

“Really?” murmured the other. “TI must 
order some.” She lifted her lorgnette and 
gazed with naive astonishment at Ellen’s 
four visitors. “Who are those interesting- 
looking people?” she asked. 


ss ILL you introduce them, Mr. 
Breith?” said Mrs. Joslyn, retiring 
once more behind the tea table. 

“‘With pleasure,” replied Michael. “ Mrs. 
Darrow— Madame Raphaelo.” 

“How do?” said Mrs. Darrow. 

“Mr. Isaac, the publisher, who has given 
my poems to the world,” continued Michael 
grandly. 

“How do?” 

“ Mr. Donovan,aprominent clubman——’ 

“How do?” 

“And Mr. Japhet.” 

Japhet advanced confidently as his name 
was pronounced and sociably grasped the 
society woman’s hand. ‘‘Good afternoon,” 
said he heartily. ‘“‘Happy to meet you. 
Pleasant weather we’re having, though a 
trifle warm for this season of the year.” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Mrs. Darrow. 
“What is your profession?” 

“T am a beggar,” said Japhet. 

“ Ah,”’ commented the other; “you rep- 
resent some charity?” 

Japhet smiled and made a gesture that 
exhibited the diamonds on his hand. “ Yes,” 
he admitted; ‘I’m a solicitor for a deaf-and- 
dumb institution.” 

“Indeed?” observed Mrs. Darrow. “One 
would never suspect it.” 

Doctor Joslyn meanwhile had entered 
the garden and was saluting his guests with 
cheerfulness if not with enthusiasm. His 
greeting to Michael, however, had in it a 
real note of affection. “Well, old chap, this is 
a great occasion, eh?” 

“Great occasion—yes,” said Michael. 

“Yu see it was fate, after all.” 

“Tt was life,” replied the other. ‘Only 
life could be so miraculous. We’re not done 
with it yet, Walter.” 

‘You mean——” the doctor hesitated and 
save him a queer look. “No,” he said, “I 
dare say there will be consequences.” 

“Yes; come, Walter, I want you to meet 
my friends.” 


> 


I; INTRODUCED the doctor to the 

four: Mrs. Raphaelo, Japhet, Donovan 
and Isaac. Woodman brought chairs. The 
company seated itself. Ellen and Gerald oc- 
cupied the rustic bench. Mrs. Joslyn presided 
at the tea table, with Michael and the doctor 
near at hand. Mrs. Darrow sat in a chair 
next to Japhet, whom she had begun to think 
entrancing. Donovan, Mrs. Raphaelo and 
Isaac made a little group themselves. Wood- 
man hovered about, like a lugubrious angel 
in black, serving tea. 

Suddenly Mrs. Raphaelo leaned forward 
and addressed her hostess. “Oh, madam,” 
she exclaimed, “you have such beautiful 
roses.”’ 

“Do you think so?” murmured Mrs. 
Joslyn politely. 

“Yes, yes. You could get twenty dollars 
a dozen for them—easy as pie.” 

Mrs. Joslyn gasped and glanced at Mrs. 
Darrow. 

Isaac, perceiving that an indiscretion had 
been committed by one of his charges, under- 
took to set matters right again. “Mrs. 
Joslyn ain’t in the rose business, Mrs. Ra- 
phaelo,” he said largely. ‘Her flowers is only 
for looks,” : j 


Blindness 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112) 


“Will you have tea?’ asked Mrs. Joslyn 
hurriedly, looking at Japhet. 

The latter made his glittering gesture. “If 
there’s enough to go around?” said he. 

Mrs. Darrow started and gazed at him as 
though fascinated. 

“T do believe he’s being polite,” she re- 
marked; then, speaking to him directly, 
added: ‘Are you being polite?” 

“‘T always try to remember my manners,” 


> 


replied Japhet modestly. 


“How extraordinary!” said Mrs. Darrow. 
“Tf you’re not careful you’ll set a fashion.” 

The doctor laughed outright. He was the 
only one who did. 


IS wife gave him a look, then proceeded 
with dignity-to the task in hand. “ How 
will you have your tea, Mr. Donovan?” 

“Any way at all, ma’am,” responded the 
policeman, tossing his hat into the air and 
catching it again, all quite unconsciously; 
“any way that’s convenient.” 

“Really,” declared Mrs. Darrow de- 
lightedly; ‘“‘it’s too interesting!’ She turned 
to Mrs. Joslyn. “I do think it’s most 
original of you, Louisa, to know people who 
have manners.” 

“Good manners are the fad nowadays,” 
asserted Michael, from his place by the table. 
‘And, indeed, you ought to cultivate them, 
Mrs. Darrow.” 

“‘T suppose I shall have to if they’re the 
fad,” sighed the lady of fashion, “but I 
shan’t like it. Fancy not being able to be 
rude to one’s own friends! I don’t know 
what society is coming to.” 

Gerald Darrow caught Michael’s eye and 
smiled in rather a melancholy way. ‘I wrote 
a poem once,” he said. 

“Only once?” queried Michael dryly. 

“Yes. It had to do with spring. I sent it 
to a magazine.” 

“T must have seen it,” said Michael. “I 
know I’ve read somewhere a poem about 
spring ——”’ 

“Not mine,” answered the young man 
gloomily. “‘The magazine sent it back.” 

“Ah,” remarked Michael; “then you’ve 
had a complete literary career.” 

Mrs. Darrow regarded her son doubtfully. 
*“You’ve never told me that you wrote po- 
etry, Gerald,” she said in an accusatory tone. 
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HE young man blushed. “Of course, 
one doesn’t tell one’s mother every- 
thing,”’ he murmured. 

“No, I suppose not. It would be too 
dreadful.” She addressed herself to Ellen: 
“Do you mean to say, my dear, that you 
were really blind?” 

“Yes, really,” said Ellen. 

“How interesting! But I fear it would 
depress me fearfully. I should probably 
have a nightmare. Yes, I should have a 
nightmare. Was it very unpleasant?” 

“Tt wasn’t unpleasant at all,” said the 
girl. ‘‘ You see, I had Michael = 

“Walter, dear,”’ interrupted the doctor’s 
wife at this point, ‘don’t you want to show 
Ellen’s friends about the garden? I know 
that Madame Raphaelo will be interested 
in my roses.” 

Doctor Joslyn dutifully put down his tea- 
cup. “Delighted,” said he. “Who's for the 
roses?”’ 

There was a polite murmur from the com- 
pany. Isaac got up from his chair. His three 
charges imitated him. The doctor, readily 
assuming the réle of tourist’s guide and, 
launchingintodescriptive monologue, strolled 
off into the depths of the garden, followed 
at respectful distances by Mrs. Raphaelo, 
Donovan and the Jew. 

Japhet, however, did not join the party. 
Instead he bowed to Mrs. Darrow. ‘May 
I offer you my arm?” said he gallantly. 

“Of course not. How extraordinary!” she 
replied. “Besides, I don’t care for roses. 
They make me sneeze. I should like to find 
some quiet spot where I could sit down and 
eat my muffin.” 

“Suppose we go into the house,” suggested 
the beggar. ‘It would be quiet there.” 

“Excellent! Such an original idea. I 
should never have thought of it. Do come 
and tell me more about your charity.” 

Japhet, preening himself like a cock about 
to crow, escorted Mrs. Darrow into the 
house. 

Gerald looked at Ellen and said in his 
somewhat mournful manner: “ Will youshow 
me the roses?” 

““Have you never seen them?”’ she asked 
in surprise. 

“Oh, yes. Any number of times. But not 
with you.” 

Mrs. Joslyn, leaning across the table, 
nodded and smiled. ‘Run along, my dear. 








Mr. Breith will stay and talk to me; won’t 
you, Mr. Breith?” 

Michael bowed. “At my age,” said he 
gravely, “‘one doesn’t look at roses.” 

Ellen glanced at him sidelong, but his 
expression was imperturbable. She stood for 
an instant with a puzzled look upon her face; 
then turned abruptly and walked away along 
one of the gravel paths that wound amid the 
shrubbery. Gerald Darrow followed her. 

“Do sit down, Mr. Breith,” said Mrs. 
Joslyn. “I’ve something really to say to 
you.” 

Michael seated himself. ‘I’ve rather felt 
that you had. I suppose it’s about Ellen?” 

“Yes. Ill be frank. Better still, I’ll be 
brief. The truth is, I’ve become very much 
interested in Ellen’s future.” 

“Her future,” repeated Michael thought- 
fully. 

Mrs. Joslyn said: ‘‘She has a right to ene, 
youknow. Every young person has.” There 
was a brief pause. “Are you going to take 
her back to that apartment of yours, Mr. 
Breith? That apartment which you have 
furnished out of your imagination?” 

Michael regarded her with a rueful air. 
“Walter has told you what a liar I’ve been.” 

“Oh, I think it quite clever of you—so 
long as Ellen was blind.” 

“And now you think ——” 

“TOW Idoubt whethershewould be happy 
in the old environment. In fact—if you 
will forgive my saying so—I’m certain that 
she would not be. Ellen is an unusual girl, 
and should have unusual opportunities.” 

“You think that Iam not able to give her 
those opportunities?” 

Mrs. Joslyn smiled faintly. “Are you?” 

Michael said with a note of defiance in his 
voice: “TI can give her devotion, affection, 
bodily comfort—such as it is ‘3 

“A young girl of Ellen’s charm and beauty 
needs more than that, Mr. Breith. She 
needs—to be quite explicit—money.” 

“Come, Mrs. Joslyn,” said Michael, “‘ you 
promised to be frank. Tell me what is in 
your mind.” 

“Tt’s this: I love Ellen. I have come to 
regard her as I would a child of my own. I’ve 
hever had a child, you know.” 

“Yes, I—please go on.” 

“T would be willing—I would be most 
happy to take Ellen permanently into my 
home, as my own daughter, provided that 
you will relinquish all claim to her.” 

“Relinquish all claim?” said Michael in 
a dazed tone. “You mean—give her up 
entirely?” 

“Entirely.” 

“Why should I?” 

Mrs. Joslynshrugged her shoulders. ‘That 
question you must answer for yourself.” 

“Why should I give her up at all? Haven’t 
I taken care of her since she was a little child 
lost in the dark?” 

“‘She is no longer a little child. She is no 
longer lost in the dark.” 





ICHAEL rose from his chair and stood 
gripping the back of it with both hands. 
It was evident that he was deeply agitated. 

Mrs. Joslyn, furtively observing him, was 
almost sorry that she had launched her plan. 
But ambition, the ruling passion of her life, 
was too strong within her to succumb to so 
weak an impulse as pity. She said: ‘Think 
of Ellen, Mr. Breith.” 

The man groaned. “In God’s nam2z, who 
else would I be thinking of?’ He made a 
distinct effort to control himself. ‘ Your 
offer is generous. I recognize that. But after 
all, why should I decide it?” 

“You are Ellen’s guardian.” 

“True. But as you have just pointed out, 
she is no longer a child. She is quite capable 
of settling the matter for herself. I suggest 
that we leave it to her.” 

Mrs. Joslyn looked at him askance. ‘That 
is clever, Mr. Breith,” she said. ‘‘ But hardly 
worthy of you. You know very well that 
Ellen would never leave you of her own will. 
She is altogether too sentimental about you.” 

“And you think that sentiment is not— 
the main thing?” 

“Ts it, Mr. Breith?” 

He stared down at her, and a gradual 
pallor overspread his face. “ You’re asking 
the heart out of my very breast,” he said in 
a harsh whisper. 

Mrs. Joslyn’s voice was as cool and com- 
posed as ever: “I ask nothing. I merely 
state a case.” 

Michael Breith gave a short laugh. “It is 
a very old case, as such cases go. You say to 
me, in effect, that I am not fit to continue as 
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Over Thirty 
Home Uses 


You don’t need a great array of cleaning, 
polishing, lubricating and rust preventing 
preparations when you have learned the 
many daily uses you have for 3-in-One. 


This remarkable oi] compound has so many 
uses that a Dictionary has been prepared, 
describing over thirty uses in the home 
alone. A copy is packed with every bottle. 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 


cleans and polishes al) furniture, wood- 
work, floors, oilcloth, linoleum. Clean 
with a few drops on a cloth wrung out in 
cold water. Polish with a dry cloth. 

3-in-One makes economical Dustless Dust 
Cloths and Polish Mops. Lubricates sew- 
ing machines, washing machines, talking 
machines, clocks, locks, bolts, hinges, tools. 
Prevents rust on gas and coal ranges, 
stoves; all metal, plain and nickeled. Let 
3-in-One help you keep house. Start today. 
3-in-One is sold at all stores. East of the 
Rocky Mountain states, 15c, 30c and 60c 
in bottles; also in 30c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE Generous sample and Dic- 

tionary of Uses. Save post- 
age by requesting these on a postal. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


h, 165 CVM. Broadway : : New York 
. B-42 
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How towrite, whatto write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts.Master the } 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. 













Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
wry. Writing, Saagean mond 

‘ riting, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
4 for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. nstructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories 
and articles written mostly in spare time— 
“play work,” he calls it. Another pupil re- 
ceived over $1,000 before completing her first 
course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay 
writing alone. 

















There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. itors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer’s Library. We also pub- 

lish The Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable 

for its full reports of the literary market. Besides 

our teaching service, we offer a manuscript criti- 

: cism service. 

Ml 150-page illustrated catalog free 
| Please address 


I) Che Home Correspondence School ¢ 
u Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. ‘ 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 






























\ YOU CanB 
a Nurse 


Learn at Home! 


If over 18, you can becomea Trained 
Nurse with Diploma. Learnat home, 
in spare time. System founded by 
Orville J. Perkins, M. D. Thousands 
of students during past 20 years. 






































wre | Ep Earn $18 to $308 Week. Earn while learn- 
fk y 7 , ing. New method—lessons simple and prac- 
as tical. Write for book and 32 Lesson Pages 
‘teak Free. Nurse'soutfitfreeto undergraduates and 














graduates. Lowprice, easy terms. Authorized 
Diplomas. Chicago School of Nursing, 
Dept. 31, 116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Used 
Nationally 
—and KEITH'S 
MAGAZINE, full 
of helpful ideas and 
for 20 years a lead- 
ing authority on 
home building— 
will help you plan 
+ aed home right. 
0 plan books of 
beautiful homes—3 
of bungalows, 4 of cottages, 3 of 2 story houses—32 de- 
signs in each book—frame, stucco, brick. 
° Your choice of 3 plan books free 
$2 Offer with Keith's Magazine for 8 
months all for $2. (Personal check $2.10). All 10 books 
(320 plans) and “ Keith’'s"’ for a year, $4 


KEITH CORPORATION, 315 Abbay Bidg., 
(Largest Plan Book publishers in the U. S., established 20 years) 
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“I Promise You 
_ An Exquisite Soup” 


A domestic science expert watches Van Camp’s 


Soups. 


She has made a long-time study of soup 


quality and flavor. And she promises you a super- 
lative soup whenever you buy Van Camp’s. 





Your Guests Will Be 


Surprised 


Folks never find in other soups 


a flavor like Van Camp’s. 


flavor. 


judge. 
want. 


Famous Recipes 


The soups are based on famous 
French recipes. 
Hotel Ritz in Paris came here and 
made them for us. 

Then culinary experts—men with 
college ‘training — perfected every 
blend. Some soups were made in 
a hundred ways to find the finest 


A chef from the 


This woman expert is the final 

She knows what women 
Day after day she sees that 
every Van Camp Soup meets your 
supreme requirements. 


All in Flavor 


Soup is an appetizer. 


Its whole 


appeal lies in its flavor. 
Here is what connoisseurs pro- 
nounce the utmost in fine flavor. 
Compare a Van Camp Soup with 
an ordinary soup. Learn what this 
skill has accomplished. Then note 
that Van Camp’s cost you no more 


than others. 


VAN CAMP: 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Pork and Beans 


Evaporated Milk 


Chili Con Carne 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Catsup 


Spaghetti 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Soups 
18 Kinds 


Peanut Butter 











Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans 
Baked for hours at high heat, 


yet whole and mealy, uncrisped 
and unbroken. 








Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 


A famous Italian recipe 
perfected like the Van Camp 


Soups. 
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Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 


Made from blended pea- 
nuts in a way which gives 
delightful flavor. 
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Ellen’s guardian because I can’t give her 
money; because I can give her nothing but 
illusion, pretense, make-believe—things of 
gossamer that vanish at a touch. You, on 
the other hand, can provide her with dazzling 
realities—or what you call realities. You 
command the substance of beauty, whereas 
I deal only with its spirit. And you think 
that substance is greater than soul? You 
think that fine clothes are better than fine 
thought? That houses are better than 
dreams? 

“You think that possession is happiness, 
that property is success, that luxury is life. 
You look at me and say that I am a poet, 
a creature with his head in the clouds, 
not to be taken seriously by the practical 
world. Well, as to that, let me say that I do 
not agree with you. I stand up for myself. 
I stand up for my kind. I believe that the 
man of spirit is the practical man, and that 
those who call themselves practical are only 
shadows crowned with shadows. All that 
you have to offer is dust; a strong wind 
blowing through this garden would banish it 
utterly. No! If it were only your wealth 
against my wit, your substance against my 
songs, I would take Ellen with me to-night.” 

“There is another reason then?” asked 
Mrs. Joslyn quickly. 

“ Another reason—yes.” 


HE doctor’s wife rose and faced him. 
Her eyes had in them a certain light of 
discovery. ‘You love her.” 

Michael opened his lips to reply, but no 
words came from them. His head fell for- 
ward upon his breast. 

Mrs. Joslyn spoke with triumphant gen- 


_tleness. “Poor, poor Mr. Breith!” 


“T’ve always loved her. This afternoon 
I found it out—I found it out.” 

“Naturally, then, it will be impossible for 
you to go on living together.” 

“Yes; but why?” He made a violent 
gesture. “Why should it be impossible? Is 
the world mad, are we all mad, that we 
should renounce those we love because we 
love them? Is love a wedge to drive men and 
women apart? Why should I not go to her 
and take her és 

Mrs. Joslyn smiled and stepped back from 
him. ‘Why, indeed? She is in the garden 
there. You could reach her in a moment. 
Why don’t you go to her, Mr. Breith? What 
is preventing you?” 

‘Civilization is preventing me,” he said 
between his teeth; “or plain cowardice; I 
don’t know which.” 

“No. Shall I tell you what it is?” 

He passed his hands across his eyes. “Her 
dead father’s face for one thing,” he mut- 
tered. “What else?” 

“The knowledge that you are a little too. 
old for her,” she said softly. 

He winced like a man struck with steel. 
She had pierced his defense at last. With 
exquisite feminine discernment she had 
pricked through the rift in his armor. He 
stood now patently defeated, nor sought to 
conceal his wound. “ Youareright. It would 
not be fair to Ellen. I am too old for her. 
She must have her own life, find love for 
herself 4 

‘* And be married from St. Thomas’,” con- 
cluded Mrs. Joslyn, “as every young woman 
ought to be who hopes to amount to any- 
thing. What do you say, Mr. Breith?” 

“Must I say definitely now? Can’t we, 
for the present, leave matters as they are?”’ 

“No,” said firmly the doctor’s wife; ‘that 
is impossible. I have certain plans. For one 
thing, in case you accept my offer, I want to 
give Ellen a year’s travel. We shall go to the 
tropics, then West, to California—perhaps 
to Japan.” 

“To Japan?” He shrugged his shoulders 
wearily. “Well, why not? What’s a few 
thousand miles more or less? God!’ he 
broke off with bitter vehemence. ‘I’m tired 
of this crooked gamble called life. Send 
Ellen to me. Let’s get it over with.” 

Mrs. Joslyn inclined her head and, turning, 
walked out into the garden. She had won 
her battle—with the assistance of Providence. 








ICHAEL remained beside the tea table, 

the stamp of bitterness still on his face. 

His eyes were closed. His brows were bent 

into a frown. He was thinking, with a sort 

of grim intensity, of the part that he must 
lay. 

So absorbed was he that he did not hear 
Ellen’s approach, nor was aware of her pres- 
ence until she spoke. “ Mrs. Joslyn said you 
wanted to speak to me, Michael?” 

He tried to confront her squarely, but 
could not. ‘Yes, I’ve some news for you.” 

“Bad news?” 

“No, no! Good news, splendid news.” 

“What is it, Michael?” 


“Mrs. Joslyn—I’ve just been talking to 
her. She is interested in you.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“She wants to take you to Japan.” 

The girl uttered a cry of delight. “To 
Japan? Whata lark! You’ve never been to 
sagen 5 you, Michael?” 

‘ O, ? 


Something in his attitude gave her a swift 
foreboding. “Michael.” 

“ Yes?” 

“You—you'll be going with us?” 

He made a sorry attempt at lightness, 
“Mrs. Joslyn is not interested in me.” 

She moved toward him impulsively, caught 
his arm and tried to peer into his face, 
“You're not going?” 

“No. My work will prevent—I’ve too 
much work to do.” 


HERE was a brief, tense silence. Then: 

“T remember,” said the girl slowly. 
“**Books and books and books!’ Of course 
I ” She paused, hurt and bewildered; 
then added more hopefully: “But you'll 
need someone to take care of you. Yes; 
you'll need someone. I don’t think I had 
better go to Japan after all.” 

“Oh,” returned Michael in a gruff man- 
ner, “T’ll get along. I’ll have Mrs. O’Hara.” 

He had not intended to rebuff her, but it 
amounted tothat. She recoiled instinctively. 
“Do you want me to go?” 

“Tt would be an excellent thing for you. 
It would be an education.” 

“You used to say that education wasn’t 
important, that only love was important. 
You—you’ve changed, Michael.” 

“Everything has changed.” He said this 
with a grim significance that defined it at 
once as the major premise of the new situa- 
tion which had arisen between them. 

Ellen drew from it a frank and tragic 
deduction. “You don’t love me any more.” 

“Love you?” breathed the man; and 
then, when he thought he must succumb or 
be crushed by the overwhelming tide of 
emotion that rose in his breast, he heard 
with a feeling of great relief the murmurous 
voices of the returning pilgrims. 

The next moment Mrs. Darrow, accom- 
panied by the dapper Japhet, came through 
the pergola from the house. Her voice fell 
like a jet of cold water upon the hot turbu- 
lence of his senses. “And you actually sit 
on a street corner and solicit contributions 
for your charity? How very unique. So 
different from managing a bazaar.” 

The doctor’s party also had completed its 
round of the premises and was now close by. 

Michael heard Isaac’s awed ejaculation: 
‘Such a place! It must have cost a million 
dollars.” 

Donovan, the policeman, added a bit of 
professional comment: “If they took my 
advice, they’d cut down them rose bushes. 
Once a burglar got in there the cops’d never 
find him.” 

“Cut down a rose bush to capture a bur- 
glar?” protested Mrs. Raphaelo. ‘What 
sacrilege!” 





OCTOR JOSLYN himself, abangoning 

his stewardship, came forward across the 
lawn, touching his handkerchief to his fore- 
head. He had found the business of tourist’s 
guide a trifle fatiguing. Moreover, he had ex- 
perienced a certain anxiety as to the outcome 
of the interview that—Providence having 
provided the opportunity—he felt sure had 
taken place between his wife and Michael 
Breith. A glance at the latter confirmed him 
in this supposition, but gave him no clew as 
to the result of Louisa’s pragmatism. 

He turned to Ellen, who was standing 
rather stiffly beside the tea table. ‘Well, 
young woman,” he said with a cheerful smile, 
“are you going back to the city with this 
poet fellow? Or will you stay with us a bit 
longer?” 

“T’m to go to Japan,” replied Ellen, star- 
ing straight ahead of her. 

This announcement, coming brusquely, 
carried with it the slight shock that is fol- 
lowed inevitably by an embarrassed pause. 

Curiously enough, it was Isaac who broke 
the silence. “You are going away, Ellen?” 
he queried in his shrill pipe. 

Michael started; then, deliberately as- 
suming the responsibility of a reply, “ Yes,” 
he said, “she is going away—traveling. Mrs. 
Joslyn has offered 4s 

He got no farther. Up the garden walk 
came striding Gerald Darrow with a glowing 
demeanor. Ignoring everyone else, he walked 
directly to Ellen and planting himself before 
her blurted out enthusiastically: “I say, | 
think it’s ripping. Mrs. Joslyn has just told 
me that she’s going to adopt you.” 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 
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Beautiful Homes 
within the reach of all 


RE you doing without a beautiful 
home because you believe that 
such a home is only for the wealthy? 


You need do without it no longer. 
You can realize now your dream of 
a house that is as beautiful, as com- 
fortable, and as convenient as your 
home ought to be, however ‘small. 
And this home is as easily obtained as 
your lumber dealer is accessible. 


The Curtis Companies, manufacturers 
of guaranteed and trademarked CukTiS 
Woodwork, make it possible for you to 
build a beautiful home with as few as 3 
rooms or with as many as 8. 


To bring this home within your reach, 
the Curtis Companies have retained 
Trowbridge and Ackerman, architects, 
of New York—authorities in the field of 
domestic architecture—to design a large 
number of houses for you to select from. 


And, to insure your home’s being beau- 
tiful on the inside—where you live—the 
same authorities have designed Cuk7T:S 
Woodwork to go into it. Your wood- 
work comprises the architectural “de- 
tails” of the house, and upon the char- 
acter of these rest in a large measure the 
beauty, comfort, and convenience of 
your home. 
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Cut1S Woodwork is designed for houses 
of four different architectural expres- 
sions—Colonial, English, Western, and 
Southern. In these expressions. there 
is one that is surely just what you 
want. 


It is standardization that makes it 
possible for you to obtain this woodwork 
of architectural character. The Curtis 
Companies manufacture all designs of 
Cuk®iiS Woodwork in large quantities. 
This brings down the cost of production, 
and thus reduces the cost of good wood- 
work to you. 


Ask your lumber dealer about Cu®#1S 
Woodwork. It will be supplied through 
him when you build. Ask him to obtain 
for you, free, a portfolio of “Better 
Built Homes”; or send the coupon be- 
low, with 25c, and the portfolio you 
name will be sent direct. Ask for Port- 
folio Vol. VI, if you are interested in 
homes of 3,4, or 5 rooms; Portfolio Vol. 
VII, if in homes of 6, 7, or 8 rooms. 
Each portfolio contains illustrations of 
the exteriors, interiors, and floor-plans, 
with complete descriptions of thirty-two 
homes. Begin now to start action on 
realizing your dreams of a home of your 
own. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU, 3060-4060 So. Second Street, Clinton, Iowa 


Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Topeka, Kan. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Clinton, Iowa 


Sioux City, Iowa Wausau, Wis. 
Dayton, Ohio Chicago, III. 


EASTERN OFFICES AT PITTSBURGH AND WASHINGTON 
The makers of CukiiS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction to its users. 
“‘We’re not satisfied unless you are”’ 


CURTIS 





‘‘The Permanent Furniture for Your Home”’ 


This is a seven- 
room house inthe 
Western expres- 
sion, which also 
has its own dis- 
tinctive CuRnS 
Woodwork. 


A cozy six-room 
home of Southern 
type which is 
finished with 
CuktiS Wood- 
work designed 
especially for it. 


Doors and Entrances 


Windows 


Window and Door Frames 


Stairways 


Built-in Furniture 
Interior Trim 


Name____ 


This is a seven-room Colonial house 
designed for the Curtis Companies by 
Trowbridge & Ackerman. 
left is a view of the living-room, fin- 
ishedin Colonial Woodwork, designed 
by the same architects expressly for 


CukTIS Woodwork. 
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CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
3060-4060 So. Second Street, Clinton, Iowa 





Street or R. F. D. 





The plan of this 
house is identi- 
cal with that of 
the Colonial 
home above. It 
is finished 
throughout with 
CukiiS Wood- 
work of English 


Mantels 

Wall Paneling 
Dining Alcoves 
Porches 
Exterior Woodwork 
Shutters 


Enclosed find_____cents, for which please send me 
Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. VI (3, 4, 5-room 
houses) 25c; Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. VII 
(6, 7, 8-room houses) 25c. [Please check the one you wish.] 





Town_____ 
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MADE FROM FRESH 
RIPE TOMATOES. SPICES, 
GRANULATED CANE SuGaR\ 
PURE VINEGAR, ONIONS, SAU 


FREE FROM 
BENZOATE OF SODA 


ARTIFICIAL PRESERVATIVE OR COLOR. 
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TOMATO KETCHUP 


Some of the 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are P acked in Canada 


EINZ TOMATO 

KETCHUP has a 
flavor peculiarly and 
distinctively its own, a 
flavor that gives to 
every food a new zest 
—an inviting, appetiz- 
It 


in model 


ing, delicious taste. 
is made 
kitchens of spotless 
cleanliness, from red 
ripe tomatoes grown 
where soil and climate 
unite to produce the 
best. Heinz Ketchup 
is a constant proof of 


Heinz quality. 


' Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Mince Meat 
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Blindness 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 


“Adopt me!” exclaimed Ellen. She looked 
about, and saw the doctor’s wife, superb and 
composed as always, advancing toward her 
from the path. “Mrs. Joslyn,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ what does Mr. Darrow mean?” 

Mrs. Joslyn tranquilly turned to Michael. 


_“Haven’t you told her, Mr. Breith?” 


“No, not that 

“Michael!” cried Ellen. “Is it true?” 

He drew himself up with the air of a man 
who commands his spirit to some arduous 
and painful task. ‘‘ Yes,” he said. 

“T don’t understand,” faltered the girl. 
“‘Am I never to go back—home?” 

“This house will be your home and other 
houses as fine. You'll be Mrs. Joslyn’s 
daughter ”” He stopped, stricken by the 
expression that had come into Ellen’s eyes. 








HE looked at him with a sort of fright, as 

though he had taken suddenly an appall- 
ing aspect. She shrank from him fearfully. 
“Michael!” she whispered, and turned in 
desperation to see the doctor’s wife contem- 
plating her kindly, charitably and with a 
countenance of serene compassion. She put 
out her hands, in the familiar groping ges- 
ture that Michael knew so well and, stum- 
bling forward, laid her head upon Mrs. 
Joslyn’s breast. 

Mrs. Darrow raised her lorgnette and gave 
Michael a long stare. ‘‘I do believe he’s dis- 
owning her,” marveled the society leader. 
‘And I had always thought that poets were 
so affectionate.” 

Michael wheeled upon the speaker. ‘ Ah,” 
he broke out, as if loosing some long-pent 
flood of thought, ‘“‘that is because you do not 
understand the nature of an artist. None of 
you understands. You think that an artist 
must be an arrant sentimentalist, without 
the courage to strike a blow for himself. On 


the contrary, to be a great artist one must 
be as hard as flint, as relentless as a force of 
nature, as selfish as Beelzebub. One must 
strike blows continually, inflict wounds, 
thrust aside the people who stand in one’s 
path. One must have solitude.” He drew a 
deep breath, like a mani drinking in some 
fine free air. “You think me a brute, all 
of you. I know. And sol am. But I’ve 
earned the right to be brutal. For years I’ve 
been doing my duty by others, living and 
dead. Now I shall do my duty by myself, 
Why shed crocodile tears? I'll be free at 
last, and freedom is worth everything.” He 
laughed discordantly. ‘Friendship, affec 
tion, love—what are they? Bars at the 
window! Bonds, fetters, bribes into slavery! 

I shall be free. I shall shut my door in the 
face of the world; I shall snarl at people like 
a dog with a good bone. I'll have the long 
hours to work in, day and night, night and 
day—ah! but it will be sweet living! I’ll be 
amonk,ahermit! I'll wrap loneliness about 
me like a god és 





E PAUSED abruptly, looked around at 

them all with a disdainful, truculent 
glance; then, taking his hat and stick from the 
chair where he had deposited them upon first 
entering the garden, he turned and bowed 
rather mockingly. ‘‘ My friends,” said he, 
““good-day!”’ and walked out of the garden 
with the magnificent air of one who has 
gained, at a cost not too extravagant, the 
independence of his soul. 

They saw his tall figure for a moment 
passing beyond the garden hedge, then it 
disappeared. 

Mrs. Darrow was the only one who spoke. 
She said: “‘How extraordinary!” 





CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY JOURNAL 





A Tramp Across England 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


stalwart looking girl if she knew a place to 
stay and she promptly suggested her mother’s 
house. In the little brick home on the edge 
of the town, I found a white-aproned, crippled 
old aunt sitting by the empty grate in the 
brick-paved kitchen, who leaned forward on 
her cane. 


“Railroad Fare’s High These Days” 


HEN she put to me the question that 
her sister said she asked every stranger: 
“°Twas the Darda- 
nelles him was taken. 
Maybe I was wicked. 
I said I would rather 
my boy died than 
came home maimed. 
But’’—eagerly— 
“that didn’tkillhim, 
did it?” 
But with 
long, sad 
tions “aunt” 
not lost her 
shrewdness. 
For when 
“mother” asked 
whatever pos- 
sessed me to 
walk so far, 
“aunt” gave an 
answer that I 
nearly supple- 
mented in 
hearty War- 
wickshire with: 


all her 
rumina- 


had 


‘SAye, her’s 
right.”” For she 
said: ‘‘ Rail- 





whiz of a motorcycle as I walked along the 
road to Kenilworth. It was so still that I 
thought the people of the present world had 
ceased to be when, just ahead of me, I saw 
a tall figure and, on coming closer, I found 
that it was standing at the lane entrance to 
Guy’s Mill. It was the toothless old poet 
who sells postals and his verses of the place. 
I heard the sleepy murmur of afternoon |7 
voices as I strolled up Kenilworth’s principal 
street. Slightly off the main road lies the 7 
ruined, red-stone castle. From the mound 
beyond the moatone |7 
may picture Robert 'z 
Dudley, Earl of Lei- (9 
cester, entertaining | 
his royal mistress, [7 
Queen Elizabeth, for [7% 
those celebrated [@ 
seventeen days and 5% 
nights, and the un- ; 
wanted Amy Robsart 
stumbling through : 
the designedly open 
trapdoor to her B@ 


death. 





In Coventry 
OVENTRY 


\ was made 
famous by Lady 
Godiva and 
Peeping Tom. 
But what most 
rewarded me for 
the twelve miles 
from Leaming- 
ton to Coventry 
was “the old c 





UPPER PHOTO. | © BY J.J. WARD 


Above, Guy’s Cliffe Mill, Warwick 
Below, High Wycombe 


road fare’s high 
these days.” 

Society was 
taking the air 
when I arrived 
at the Royal Leamington Spa the next day. 
To “save feet”’ for the history haunted places 
I took the bus for seven miles from Stratford 
to the Spa. Leamington is a fashionable 
watering place, but here are many cheap and 
comfortable boarding houses along the Leam. 

The King Maker’s town of Warwick was 
still asleep when I swung under the chapeled 
West Gate at eight o’clock the next morning. 
At the castle lodge the keeper told me in 
shocked tones that “no one was allowed 
through till ten o’clock.” 

The stillness was broken only by the sound 
of my footsteps and the occasional beat and 


toss’d tennis | 
ball.” The ballis 
in St. Michael’s 
Church. On 4 
loose, much 
rubbed brass plate near the entrance there is 
this epitaph in memory of Captain Gerv ase 
Scrope, written by himself in 1705, ‘ ‘in the 
agony and doloros paines of the gout”: 


Here lyes an Old Toss’d TENNIS BALL 
Was Racketted from Spring to Fall 

With so much heat and so much hast 
Times arms for shame grew tyr’d at last. 
Four Kings in CAMPS he truly serv’d 

And from his Loyalty ne’r swerved. 

Father ruined, the son slighted 

And from the CROWN ne’r requited. 

Loss of ESTATE, RELATIONS’ BLOOD, 
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— '@ used in this child’s bedroom, No. | RMSTRONG’S Linoleum is tough, tear. When laid right, Armstrong’s 
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open fm ‘how you suitable Armstrong 
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A Tramp Across England 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118) 


Was too well known, and did no good. 
\WithlongCAM PAIGNSandpaineso’ thegout 
HE could no longer hold it out 

Always a restless life he lead 

Never at rest until quite dead. 

He marry’d in his latter dayes 

ONE who exceeds the comon praise 

But wanting breath still to make known 
Her true Affection and his Own 

Death kindly came, all wants supply’d 
By giving rest which life deny’d. 


Boots and beer are “motor-lorried” on ~ 
the broad, nineteen-mile road that leads from 
Coventry to Birmingham. In the gloomy 
little colliery towns of Darlaston, Bilston and 
\Volverhampton, through which I tramped 
on the following day, I remember no color. 
The rest of the forty-four miles I rode third- 
class to Shrewsbury. 

Shrewsbury is comfortable. It knows how 
to feed people who have been in the open air. 
It is not surprising that it was a Shrewsbury 
cook who attained remembrance in the In- 
goldsby Legends, nor that there is a not un- 
pleasant “foodiness” in the names of the 
streets, such as Milk Street, Fish Lane and 
Butchers’ Row. 

Stone walls appeared again on the twenty- 
mile stretch from Shrewsbury to Whitchurch. 
One wall hid the landscape so long that I had 
no sooner called it a thief of view than I sud- 
denly came on one of the big posters that in- 
dicate the breaking up of England’s great 
estates: 

The Honorable Mrs. Blank orders the auction 
of the contents of the Blank manor. English 
oak refectory tables and chairs. Eastern carpets 
and the skins of Chitral Tiger and Nepal Deer. 
French Fauteuils and Chaises Longues. Dutch 
Leather Screens. Iron Grates with Sussex 
Backs, and all the contents of thirty-one rooms, 


After a brief look at the busy little Chesh- 
ire cheese center, I left Whitchurch for the 
twenty-mile train run to Chester. In the 
evening there I strolled the two miles about 


the four-square Roman walls of Chester. On 
the old Wishing steps I found two dreamy- 
eyed girls who wanted complete demobiliza- 
tion of fiancés. On the River Dee boats 
went slipping silently about. 

Ahead, to the west, the sky was rose. At 
the Water Tower, to which were once moored 
the boats of the now receded River Dee, the 
thick trees made darkness. And if Charles I 
could have looked down again from Charles 
Tower, as he did once upon the defeat of his 
army at Rowton Moor, he would have seen 
the arc lamps sputter among the blue roofs 
of the river tenements and factories. 

On the eleventh. day of my trip, after 
fifteen miles on the train from Chester to 
Birkenhead, I was ferried across the gray 
Mersey to the seamen’s town of Liverpool. 

My motor? There was one thing lacking 
to make the trip a complete success. But 
that was not a motor; it was a friend. 


Itemized Expenses of the Trip 


July 17— 
London to High Wycombe: 28 miles: 
SHILLINGS PENCE 
Bed and breakfast in Bloomsbury, 


Se ea ee 
England and Wales road map . 1 6 
pO ee 6 
Warwickshire Guide . . 4 
Oxfordshire Guide . 2 6 
OS ear Se oe ee 6 
Crackers and chocolate to carry . 1 9 

July 18— 
HighW ycombe to Tetsworth: 11 miles: 
Commercialhotelbedandbreakfast 5 
July 19— 
Tetsworth to Oxford: 14 miles: 
Supper, breakfast and bed at house 
adjoining local hotel . . . . . 7 6 
July 20— 
Oxford to Woodstock: 7 miles: 
Bed and breakfast near railway 

station . ee TE oR 
SS a ae ee | 4 


SHILLINGS PENCE 

July 21— 

Woodstock to Chipping Norton: 15 miles: 

Tea, bed and breakfast at princi- 
INN. a 5 ia Ss 6 

July 22— 

Chipping Norton to Stratford: 12 miles: 
NP on ae oe er Be 
RED 6505.2 ice S42 cana ee Oe 
Hunting Inn bed and breakfast . 6 6 

July 23— 

Stratford to Leamington: 7 miles: 
i Oe rae 7-0 
Tea, bed and breakfast . 

Bus to Leamington. .. . 
Fee to Shakspere’s house . 

July 24— 

Leamington to Coventry: 12 miles: 
Bed and breakfast . ats 
RAMIBD 6 5 ay 

July 25— 

Coventry to Birmingham: 19 miles: 
Lunch ee ee 
LO 
Bed and breakfast . 

July 26— 

Birmingham to Shrewsbury: 44 miles: 
Dinner, bed and breakfast at 

LS ae ae 


— — hm br 
n 


t 
w 


mnwrn 


July 27— 

Shrewsbury to Whitchurch: 20 miles: 
Pare, train and tram ...... 
Lunch ‘ 
ere 

Bed and breakfast . 

July 28— 

Whitchurch to Chester: 20 miles: 
See ere ee 
Bed and breakfast . 

Rail fare a 

July 29— 

Chester to Birkenhead: 15 miles: 
MS SG ae 
Bed and breakfast . ......5 
Mam enemry. . ww eB 

July 30 and 31 at Liverpool: 

Full board at Y.W.C. A... .. 8 


Dee 


ou 
eo 


al 


This makes a grand total of 131 shillings 
and two pence or the equivalent of $32.76. 





feet. The imprint of a human foot is most 
peculiar: only the heel, ball and outer bor- 
der touch the earth, while the hollow of the 
foot, the part upon which the greatest weight 
rests, does not touch the earth at all. Here 
lies the great elasticity of this wonderful 
mechanism. 

Now in passing a line through the center 
of the heel it passes out through the great 
toe. This is called ‘‘Meyer’s line,’’ and on 
studying the footprints of an Arab, who has 
never worn shoes, and of a normal infant, 
we find the axis of the foot identical in both. 
The body rests, then, upon the ball and heel 
of each foot. 

Our erect posture has broadened the hips. 
Especially is this the case in women, in 

hom the pelvis is much broader than in 
males, because of the higher office it per- 
forms. When standing, the legs are properly 
placed in their sockets at the hip joints, and 
the body rests correctly upon the balls and 
heels of the feet; its gravity, its equilibrium, 
its balance or poise is then perfect. In walk- 
ing the ball of the foot touches the earth 
first, the heel scarcely at all; as the body is 
raised, its entire weight falls and is sustained 
by the toes. 


The Important Part Played by the Toes 


(“Waep beings scarcely know how 
— important a part is played by the toes. 
“The small toes have two joints, while the 
great toe has only one. The great toe is most 
important of all, and is the strongest and 
the largest. When we raise the foot from the 
ground to bring it forward, we raise the heel 
and let the weight fall on the great foe. In 
raising this in its turn from the ground, we 
are thrown forward, still pressing the ground 
With the end of the great toe. To execute 
this movement, the great toe must be placed 
in the shoe in such a position that it can 
stretch itself out directly forward, for in its 
normal condition it is found on the prolonga- 
tion of the longitudinal axis of the first 
(metatarsus) great toe joint.” So writes a 
medical observer. 

Shoes that are narrow bind the foot bones 
and muscles and prevent free foot action. 
Shoes that are exaggeratedly narrow, crum- 
ple the toes upon themselves, compress the 
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High Heels 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


soles into folds and utterly put out of com- 
mission the great “plantar fascia,” which 
runs from the heel along the entire sole of 
the foot where it sends little elongations to 
each toe. It is a powerful ligament, holding 
the beautiful arch in position. 

When, in addition to this, the heels are 
placed on slender stilts two or three inches 
high, the entire foot is furthermore pushed 
forward into the shoe; the center of gravity 
is entirely lost; the body is tilted forward at 
a false angle; the delicately poised pelvic 
organs, especially the uterus, are thrown 
forward; and anteflexion results. 

In order that the body may maintain its 
equilibrium, great muscular effort is now 
employed. The muscles of the calves are 
strained; the lower portion of the spine is 
rigidly held forward; the whole pelvis is in- 
deed shoved forward to get in the new false 
line which falls through the heels and not 
through the balls of the feet. An ugly hol- 
low is thereby created in the spine, and when 
this goes on, as it does in some girls, the dis- 
tressing spinal deformity known as “lordo- 
sis” is gradually developed. Other spinal 
deformities may ensue, but “lordosis” is 
most common. 

High heels are not alone a great menace 
to the health and integrity of the female 
pelvic organs, but a great hindrance to walk- 
ing correctly; and so their wearers are de- 
prived of much of the joy in life, not to speak 
of ease and grace of motion. Fatigue in 
walking is frequently so pronounced that 
many women walk very little or not at all. 


Beauty of Motion is Lacking With Us 


RACE, freedom of action, rhythm, or 
beauty of motion are all absent in the 
majority of civilized women, while present in 
the savage and semicivilized. The Arab, for 
instance, never wears a shoe and has a 
perfectly molded foot. Our native Indians 
stand, walk and run with great assurance, 
dignity and even majesty; their soft moc- 
casins are merely a protection, as all foot 
covering should be, and in no way interfere 
with the beautiful activity of these members. 
So it is also with the Japanese sandal. 
Girls repeatedly assert that their feet are 
not comfortably shod unless incased in 


high-heeled shoes, that the instep requires a 
highly arched shoe. This is as great a fallacy 
as that they need the support of a corset to 
maintain the erect posture and relieve back- 
ache. 

The normal foot is a marvelous instru- 
ment, far more complicated than the hand. 
It contains thirty-eight articulations; every 
joint with its every movement is essential 
to the perfect usefulness of the foot. 

In standing, and far more in walking, no 
one muscle is in constant action; the weight 
of the body, as has been said, falls upon the 
arch, the instep; but the integrity and 
functioning of the instep can only be secured 
when its motion is unhampered. 


Why High Heels Cause Flat Foot 


HE foot cannot be considered a solid 

mass, as it becomes when trussed in the 
modern boot. Its motion then becomes lim- 
ited to the heel-and-toe movements. The 
entire mechanism of the foot is altered and a 
weaker structure results. The thirty-eight 
articulations are designed by nature for 
great flexibility. The extraordinary move- 
ments of exquisite dancers are executed en- 
tirely by the toes and the “plantar fascia” 
already mentioned. 

The use of high heels destroys the action 
of this powerful ligament entirely, and flat 
foot results. 

Girls who require a high-heeled shoe for 
comfort are really suffering from some 
structural defect of the foot and should 
consult an orthopedist; in them the “plantar 
fascia” has been weakened or has never 
been given an opportunity to develop its 
wonderful strength, for nature designed 
this powerful ligament to uphold the arch 
without any artificial assistance. 

A scientist, who has made a study of 
modern feet, declares that the future foot of 
the more highly civilized (?) races will be 
one-toed. We use our toes so little that they 
have degenerated and are in great danger of 
complete extinction. 

The undoubted degeneration of our toes is 
not a mark of development, but a retro- 
gression to a type of hoof that bears no re- 
semblance to the exquisite mechanism of the 
perfect human foot. 
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The fresher the grind the 
better the coffee. And the 
quickest and easiest way to 
grind it is in an Arcade 
Crystal Coffee Mill. 


Just a few turns of the 
handle and you have the 
amount you need—the de- 
gree of fineness you desire. 


A Crystal Mill in your 
kitchen guarantees_better 
coffee from your favorite 
blend. Your dealer has the 
Crystal Mill. 

If you truly relish a good cup 
of coffee you will appreciate our 
folder ‘‘How to Make Coffee.” 
Drop us a postal for a copy. 


ARCADE MFG. CO., Freeport, Ill. 


BECOME A NURSE 


A most dignified and respected profession 
B*, training athome. An intel- 

ligent woman, 19 to 60, can be- 
come a successful nurse through 
our correspondence course. 
Eighteenth Year — Ten Thousand 
Graduates earning $18 to $30 
weekly. 














Invaluable for the practical 
nurse. Entire tuition earned 
in a few weeks. 

Twomonths’trial with money refund- 
ed if student desires to discontinue. 
Send today for catalog and sample lessons. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
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ants Hand MadeDres 


No. 1520. Madeof fine nainsook; tucks, 
ee 








feather-stitching. French knots and 
embroidery. Neck and sleeves edged 
with thorn-stitching and lace. Infants 
to2 years. _-— introductory price $2, 
delivered. oney back if not pleased. 


De Lis Infants’ Wear 


my Hand-made in old French Quarter 
& of New Orleans by French needle- 
& workersas skilled as their cousins in France. Take 
A advantage of this special price and give your baby, 
ai orsome other baby, dainty DeLis hand-made French 
¥ clothes. Booklet of beautiful models sent free. 
De Lis, Dept. F-1, New Orleans. 
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Editorial Announcement 


EGINNING with the February issue, THE HOME JOURNAL will make a radical 

departure in the presentation of fashions to the women of America. In that 
number Harry Collins, an accepted authority on women’s clothes, will present his 
spring forecast, together with a most interesting article and descriptions of ten 
spring gowns designed by him exclusively for the readers of this magazine. 

Mr. Collins occupies a unique place in the world of dress. His startling origi- 
nality and advanced ideas have made him a commanding figure both in America 
and abroad. He has held aloof from magazines. Heretofore his services have been 
available only through the House of Collins, of New York, London and Paris. But, 
appreciating his genius and what it could be made to mean to the women of America, 
THE HOME JOURNAL has prevailed upon him to present his art through its pages. 

Following the appearance of his spring forecast and designs for ten new gowns 
in the February issue, his fashion contributions will thereafter appear each month 
exclusively in THE HOME JOURNAL. Mr. Collins has a definite message for the 
women of America. His articles will be educational and will present “style” and 
good form in a new and interesting light. The series will, in effect, constitute a 
postgraduate course in dressmaking. 

Mr. Collins approaches women’s dress from an entirely new viewpoint—the 
realization that true art in dress lies in the study of the lines of the individual fig- 
ure and that there are certain fundamental rules that must be observed. He 
will discuss the importance of “‘line’”’ in all its phases. He is not a theorist, but 
intensely practical, and has in the last few years built up one of the largest busi- 
nesses of its kind in the world. By reading his articles from month to month, every 
woman reader of THE HOME JOURNAL will come to a full realization that she is no 
longer dependent on the changing fashions in order to be properly gowned. The 
invidious distinction between city and country in the matter of clothes will no longer 
exist when the principles of good taste in dress are recognized and followed univer- 
sally, and that is what THE HOME JOURNAL hopes to accomplish with this new and 
most important department. 


A Word by Mr. Collins 


N THE series of twelve fashion articles, which are to appear exclusively 

«|| in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL during the coming year, I shall give 

i] the first serious treatment of the principles of correct dress in relation 

to the special needs of American women. In their entirety these articles 

will offer a comprehensive survey of what every woman should know 

: on the subject of good dress and will show her how to dress artistically. 

In offering these pioneer articles, I know that THE HOME JOURNAL hopes that 

they will serve an educational purpose, and I myself feel that my audience of over 

two million women is entitled to the best fruits of my experience and ability. I 

shall not write academic articles, but strive to present stories of human interest. 

My aim, in short, will be to conduct a series of informal style conferences with 
American women of taste. 

The first article will lay the foundation for the rest; it will draw the distinction 

between good taste and the caprices of fashion. It will go into legends and history, 

and will present a portrait of the ‘woman beautiful’’ whom good dress aims to serve. 





The second article will give to the readers of THE HOME JOURNAL the master 
key to correct dress by means of the principles of line, which it has been my effort 
to carry to its highest development. This theme is dear to me and of infinite 
importance to American women who wish to dress well, and I have therefore treated 
it with a wealth of illustrative material and drawings which for the first time show 
the secrets of line. f 

The third article will continue the treatment of the subject of line—this time 
with special reference to difficult types of figure, such as the stout, the short, and 
the so-called figureless woman. From this point I shall proceed by logical steps to 
build the costume, detail by detail. 

The fourth article will treat of the ‘‘Bugaboos of Fashion,” and will show why 
the wedding dress of the sixteenth century is as stylish as the bridal gown of to-day. 

In the fifth article I shall tell about the relation between all the departments of 
costume. 

The sixth article will perhaps be the most timely of all. For I intend to make 
it a study of the ‘‘Psychology of the American Woman’’—a study of her moods, 
indoor and outdoor, and of the new styles that she is inspiring. / 

In the seventh article I shall give an analysis of color combinations and point 
out their relation to the American woman’s state of mind and personality. 

The eighth article I shail devote to the mature woman whose spirit is ever 
young; and in this article I intend to disclose an interesting formula for dressing 
youthfully without stepping out of the natural frame. 

In the ninth article I expect to give a description of the possibilities of ‘‘En- 
hancing the Human Figure,’’ with reference to certain physical problems. 

In the tenth article I intend to develop the theme of ‘‘ Dress for the Younger 
Generation,” and to give interesting views on the social importance of educating 
girls and children in the knowledge of the correct lines of dress. 

The eleventh article, ‘‘The Lost Art of Millinery,” is to disclose original experi- 
ments in that field, which until now I have never made public. 

In the twelfth and last article I shall aim to give a comprehensive summary 
of the series and to forecast ‘‘ The Future of Fashions in America.” 

Each month’s article, beginning with the February issue, will be accompanied 
by ten or more exclusive Collins’ models, designed for the readers of THE HOME 
JOURNAL. The gowns thus presented every month will not only embody the height 
of good taste and be smart in appearance, but will also be within the reach of every 
reader of this magazine. In short, it is expected to place before the women of 
America through the pages of THE HOME JOURNAL an advance fashion service of 
exclusive models which have heretofore been obtainable only through the estab- 
lishments of the leading creators of fashions in this country and abroad. 














O. 2478 expresses the new mode by stitching narrow graceful and _ useful 
bands on its sides from hips to hem, and by tying style— 36, 40 and 44 

its girdle from the front to the back panel. Make a plain inches. A skirt of chest- 
navy serge modish by shortening the sleeves and widen- nut Paulette satin and a 


ing the hips with plaited flounces like No. 2479. 


In blouse of gold-and-brown 


such simplified form as No. 2476 do panniers make a brocademakea gown (No. 


dress delightfully wearable by a slender figure. 


All , 2480) every woman with 


these patterns mentioned above come in sizes 16 and ' dark-brown eyes should 
18 years and 36 to 42 inches. The débutante or matron . know about—16 and 18 
who needs an evening wrap will find No. 2475 a most a years and 36 to 42 inches. 


2480 


OW to be 

smartly 

wide at the !ips 

and still grace- 

fully repressed 

is solved in this 

one-piece gown (No. 2455) of 
gloveskin duvetine—16 and 18, 
and 36 to 42. No one could 
blame this dance frock (No. 
2477) for getting puffed out 
about the hips when it had 4 
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HE coat above was for- \% é f, f turquoise velvet blouse and one 
merly an old cutaway. The . - ay oS of the new pink rose girciles 
next dress combines two fabrics. ; — tied with silver ribbons. 


















Shirred Velvet Toque 
and Muff and Chiffon 
Blouse (No. 2485) 
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Replicas of Old- 
Time Jet Lock- 
ets Hang From 
Ribbon and 
Linked Chains 








To Wear With Short- 
Sleeve Dresses, 
These New Gallalith 
Slave Bracelets and a 
Lovely Old Jet One 
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With Hand-Etched Swan 
Pendant 














Loops of Beads Trim This 
Crocheted Miser Bag 


Tucked Net and 
Valenciennes 
Lace and Sheer 
Linen and Hand 
Hemstitching 
Made the Lovely 
Sets Above 















Novelty French 
Cardcase and 






Combination 

Vanity and Purse 

in Striped Faille 

Blue and White Silk-Strap Silk and Brocade 
French Envelope Bag at Right 


Dark-Blue Velvet Picture Hat, — 
With Uncurled Ostrich, and Lp 5 
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Duvetine Coat, Squirrel Col- - | Z 
lared ene 
For Sport Wear This 
Black Velvet Lewis 
2487 Hat (Pattern No. 
; 2486), Trimmed 
dM) {n a New Length is This With Frosted 
ey Z Blue-Embroidered White White Beads, and 
Crocheted Bag in Dark I< _ Taffeta Blouse (No. 2487) the English Checked 
Red With Steel Beads an a Worsted Scarf are 
| Photographs by Ira Hill Recommended 
1 1\ 
4 !\ 
| \ 


Soft Black Satin Hat 
With Red Velvet 
Facing and Plume 


Clusters of 





















Grapes Adorn 2486 

This Gray Tan and. Blue Sweater 
Velours Sport and Hat (No. 2486) 
Hat Worn Made of Rows of Felt. 
With a Tux At Right, Black Cro. 


edo Sweater cheted Bag, Gold Beaded 
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With a Brown Velvet Ribbon 
Toque (No. 2486), Nothing 
Could be: Smarter Than the 
Muskrat Scarf Centered Here. 
Above, Brocaded Sash for 


Afternoon or Evening Gowns 


Gray Duvetine Fag- 
oted With Silver 
Thread Made the 
Crown and Gray 
Squirrel the Up- 
turned Brim of This 
Pretty Little Hat 
(No. 2486), Pictured 
Above 
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_ —{M, Clothes for Small People | 
: , Designed by Helen Rose ! 

| : Sing a Song | 


on washday : 


PERT 


OU’ LL feel like it, too—if you have a 1900 
Cataract Electric Washer! For the 1900 
is the perfect washing machine. Here’s why— ‘ 


In the first place, there’s the magic figure 
8 which is an exclusive feature of the 1900. 
This means that the water is forced through 
the clothes in a figure 8 motion—four times 
as often as in the ordinary washer. 
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RILLS have their ways for little folks in the daintiest 

of ruffles and ribbons, like perhaps this design, which is 
made of white batiste ruffles hemstitched with pink, pink 
ribbons and rosebuds and a wee handkerchief embroidered 
with dancing tots. 





And the gleaming copper tub—there’s not 
a single part in it to tear fine blouses or dainty 
underwear. You can’ trust anything to it! 
And when you’re through with the washing, 
there are no parts in the tub to lift out and clean. 


ND little ones’ socks, 
too, must be carefully 
chosen. Those at the left, 
white with pink or blue 
stripes or polka dots that 
would match ribbons and 
look very cute with black 
slippers. Those below 
show other stripes of 
Roman colors and black 
selected in the shops. 


Fhe is a atte 


bs But that isn’t all—the swinging, reversible 
wringer, which works electrically also, can be 

| swung from washer clear over to the clothes 

: basket without moving or shifting the washer! 4 





In 8 or 10 minutes your whole tubful of 
clothes is snowy white—and at a cost of less 
than 2c an hour. 


H 
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& ; earn mn 
. ° ft | 
| if Our Special Trial Offer fen | 
ee . OR morning or pl thi on clot 
ga You may prove to yourself that the 1900 is the perfect dress of garnale Wich pedats your c! 
} ae washing machine. There is a 1900 dealer near you who would surely please a little boy. Withor 
will gladly demonstrate a 1900 Cataract Washer right in noweal 
: your own home. Then if you wish, you may start paying dls 
wei for iton terms to suit your convenience. Remember, we also eolies 
; have washing machines operated by hand and water power. Switze 
€ sN€ 
Write us today for the name of the nearest 1900 dealer, mal 

and a copy of the book ‘“George Brinton’s Wife.’’ It’s a . 
story you will enjoy. Molly, his pretty little wife, had : OTTED SWISS trimmed | nodes 
troubles of her own, until she interrupted a bridge party, : with footing and narrow || § from § 
and then things began to happen. % lace used for this little girl’s sod m 
<4 dress makes it suitable for line rd 


special occasions at home or a 
party. Colored satin ribbons 
run through the casings of the 





IQOO CATARACT WASHER) | 








res footing give it a touch of 
€ favorite color. 
1900 WASHER COMPANY SP, e 
200 Clinton St. '2 3 | 
Binghamton, N. Y. a 
& Canadian Factory and Office Comes in S 
: 8 and 


CANADIAN 1900 WASHER CO. 7? sheer 
357 Yonge St., Toronto 


grees 
fe eet Tin SR oe 





The water swirls through 
the tub ina figure 8 move- 
i ment, four times as often 
7 as in the ordinary washer. 













+ 1900 WASHER COMPANY 

200 Clinton Street 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

™ Please send me the name of the 

y) nearest 1900 dealer, and a copy of the 

™ story ‘‘George Brinton’s Wife.”’ 


INK lawn scal- 

lops and rows of 
pink feather-stitching 
give the “different 





Name — naa little touch” to this HIS, too, is a 
dress of white voile, clever little 
Address and cretonne never trimming of long 









fails to pretty up a picot ribbons. 


Just connect it 





City and State ——_--—_—— with the electric light morning slip like this The collar and 
and off it starts. one of unbleached cuffs are edged 
vn muslin. with tatting. 
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7 _ - 10-acre orange ranch as well as my own living 
ied = ‘nexperienced representatives have sold and Queen of Greece, “_ a = from my earnings, devoting about half my time 
aac | from $100 to $400 worth of ds thes Holland and Italy, the Imperia ourts oO to your work.” 
ow | ; >t Oo worth of goods their Abyssinia and Turkey, and the former Imperial : ; ‘ 
rl’s » first month! Experienced saleswomen Court of Russia—sends to its New York house What experienced representatives think 
: tell us that they have never handled a the same wonderful materials that are sold to of our line tay 
fc or i ~« : S its most discriminating European patrons. Fine About one-half of our representatives are voX\ 
ra a isy to sell as ours. in texture, artistic in coloring, freshly designed women who have sold other goods, and who find \, 
¢ by experts in Lucerne and Paris—no wonder our line the best proposition they have ever ee 
ons women’ all over the world are eager to buy handied. Mrs. Cox, of Mississippi, says: “ Ne 
the Schweizer materials! : : have been representing different firms for four- , 
weir Our imported embroidered patterns range in teen years, and have never sold a line of goods f 
of price from $3.45 to $19.95. Our dress materials, that sold as readily as yours.” 
which include a_ wonderful line of imported E a 
ginghams, printed and woven voiles, silks, staple Write today for our proposition 
and fancy white goods, silk and cotton, plain Large commission: Women are eager to secure 
and fancy mixtures, fine quality shirtings, suit- the right to represent us because orders for our 
/ ings and woolens, range in price from 38 cents goods run into money quickly. We pay big 
fj e to $6 a yard. commissions, starting with your first order. 
i ¢>® @ wene Wonderful val New, exclusive materials in 
} ue: i ly c Slv' s 
/ A®) @ How other women start every vatlety! The moment you see these 
Pe oO It is easy to get started. More than 1500 Schweizer samples you will exclaim, ‘“‘Amaz- 
® * women who never did any of this kind of work ingly reasonable for such beautiful goods.” 
e~ before are now earning good money for them- Good service: We make it a rule that twenty- 
: 6 selves. Here is a typical way in which they go four hours after we receive your order your 
; @) about it: goods will be on their way to you. Seldom is 
F bf ® Mrs. Patten, of California, says: ‘‘I just called there any delay. Practically never a mistake. A tee ated 
: on my friends, and all were so delighted with Delivery free. Your customer’s satisfaction é. ee Lehi e 
6 the beautiful goods, they would ask me to show guaranteed. ; eet e, withlav- 
" them to some of their friends.” Start early: The earlier you start the more =. oat ond g 
Me Get started early before women buy their new money you will make! Send this coupon today pall dl poe 
. dress goods. The earlier you get started the for our book, ‘“‘How You Can Make A Big j eel eS ete 
more money you will make for yourself. Income,’’ our proposition and actual free fo ih od 
i samples. Applications for territory considered ress. Schweizer 
e Pt terial l 
» The Money You Can Make in order received. | Delay may cost you_your ma ey ord tial in 
“4 Mrs. Michener, of Pennsylvania, last season made opportunity. Don’t postpone writing. Begin ps 7 —— 
, so much money, she was able to buy an electric now to be financially independent. ing, ond of excel- 
‘ nt quality. 
Book and samples free—write for them ; 
\ | ee | 2} 
, . P | i 
SCHWEIZER-IMPORTERS, Inc. You are provided with actual iy, 
Old Swiss Firm—Established 1892 samples of the 400 beautiful SCHWEIZER: 
Dept. B, 520 W. 58th St Schweizer materials. CH ° 
oe IMPORTERS, Inc. 
4 \ Old Swiss Firm, Estab. 1892 
\ 
. \ Dept. B 
| | 520 W. 58th St., New York 
Please send me, free, your book, 
' ‘“‘How You Can Make A Big Income, 
actual samples of your imported robes 
and dress goods, and your proposition to 
representatives. 
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Mrs. Groseclose, of Vir- 
ginia, was @ teacher and 
had never sold a thing 
before n her life, Iné 
weeks she had cleared 
$;40.29 for herself ! 
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Mrs. Farmer, of Arkan- 
sas, in four weeks made 


a profit of $348.96! 





ese women, with home duties, 
working only part time 
made from ‘148. to $340. apiece 





1d 
Sour weeks a profit of 








Mrs. McLe 
Sassreegrne made 


$748.04! 
















Mrs, W., of Mis- 
sour, reports profits 
of $15, $76 and $17 
a day! 














Mrs. A., of Colorado, made 
fing) of $13 and $14 a 
lay ! 








You, too, can make upto $50 a week in your spare time! Other women with social and 


home duties are getting big commissions from selling our beautiful imported robes and 
dress materials! Dressmakers make as much as $17 a day! You do not need to be expe- 
rienced. We will tell you just how to do everything. Write today for free booklet, ‘‘How 
You Can Make a Big Income.’’ Do not delay or your territory may be taken. 


OW often have you—a woman liv- 
ing at home—wished there were 
only some practical way for you to 

earn money in your spare time! How 
often have you longed for more money 
than the family income allowed—to spend 
on clothes, your house, the education of 
your children! 


Without neglecting your home, you can 
nowearnallthemoney youneed, by becom- 
ing local representative for Schweizer- 
Importers, Inc., the world-famous em- 
broidery and silk house of Lucerne, 
Switzerland (branches in St. Gall, Paris 
and New York)—a house patronized by 
kings, queens and the nobility of every 
European country! 


Just working part time, many of our new 





















Notice—This is an exceptionally good proposition. for experienced .saleswomen! 


What the work is 

The work itself requires no experience. All you 
need to do is show to your friends and acquaint- 
ances the more than 400 actual camples we 
furnish you, of exquisite imported robes, em- 
broidered on voile, organdie, batiste, velourette, 
etc.—and of our beautiful silken, cotton and 
woolen dress goods of every description, both 
imported and made in America (see illustration 
of samples below). Our imported materials are 
exclusive—never shown in American shops— 
and sold only through our representatives! 
Through our extensive advertising, the name of 
Schweizer has become a household word—and 
in nearly every American home you will find 
that women are delighted to see our samples 
and eager to buy from them! All you need to 
do is to telephone that you have them! 


Beautiful imported robes and dress materials! 
Words cannot effectively describe the beauty of 
Schweizer imported embroidered robes and 
dress materials. The most famous embroidery 
house in Switzerland, a country world-famed 
for exquisite embroideries—numbering among 
its patrons the Kings and Queens of Roumania, 
Spain, Servia and Montenegro, the former Kin, 
















broidery in color. 
embroidered _ robes, 


car with her Schweizer profits! In this way she 
further increased her sales. 

Mrs. Sanderson, of California, says: ‘‘For five 
years I have averaged $1,000 profit a season.”’ 
Mrs. Kriekard, of Iowa, says: ‘‘ There is no limit 
to the amount of money one can earn. Working 
spare time I have sold over $2,400 worth of your 
goods in five months.”’ 


Experience is not necessary 

Miss Gill, of Wisconsin, writes: ‘I was new at 
the work, and averaged less than two hours a 
day. Yet, I sold over $600 worth in about 
four months.”’ 

Miss Hammerschlag, of Pennsylvania, says: 
**My first year’s experience selling goods of any 
kind. I give from two to three days a week to 
this work, and in my first season sold about 
$600 worth of goods.” 


You can use your spare time 
You can give as little or as much time as you 
wish. Most of our representatives work only 
about three or four hours a day. The more days 
you can work, the more money you will make. 
Mrs. Trueblood, of California, says: ‘* During 
this last year I have paid all expenses on my 











Lovely indeed is this afternoon or 
evening gown of fine white voile, 
exquisitely embroidered in color. 
The cleverly arranged ribbon 
trimmings may match the em- 
Sthweizer 
imported 
from Switzerland, are sold only 
through our representatives. 





























FREE! 


Send for your copy today! 


What the Booklet, ‘* How You Can Make A Big 
Income,”’ tells you a" 


Our booklet tells of the wonderful success American 
women have had in selling our goods. Of our 3000 rep- 
resentatives, many have built up permanent busi- 
nesses for themselves! Dozens of testimonial letters 
prove how easy it is for inexperienced women to 
begin and to-succeed. Many others show how expe- 
rienced saleswomen find our line easier to sell and 
more profitable than any other. ; , 

It also gives a complete,history of the firm; views cf 
our NewYorkoffice; © ; 

the amount you can 
earn; how to start 
your work; how to 
handle your time; 
advice for women 
who have never , 
worked g vail 
helpful hints 
from experi- 
enced sales- 
women, etc. 
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“CLARENDON” 
7 Rooms and Bath 





Y) HOME 
from This Book 


The home you long for is some- 
where in this Bennett Book—a 
most modern, comfortable, and 
artistic home — one too that you 
can have without delay, because 
the Bennett Plan makes it availa- 
ble right now at a price lower than 
what you might expect to pay. 


One recent saving 


“$826.50 and Weeks of Time” 


One recent Bennett customer writes, 
“‘Thebest price here was over $2200.00 
..... and your complete bill was 
$1373.50, to say nothing of weeks and 
weeks of labor costs your ‘Ready-Cut’ 

saved too.” 


Bennett Economies for you are many— 
the architect’s plan free of charge, 
waste abolished, the labor cost of cut- 
ting and fitting eliminated, no extras, 

ob quality up to highest standards, early 
CRP: i occupancy, and so on—all together effect- 
ane i ing a genuine saving of real proportions. 


Come from the foremost lumber center for eco 

nomical house building—the great Tonawandas 

—where the choicest lumber is available at 
wholesaleprices;where giant modern millequip- 
mentalmostautomatically manufactures it into 
houses of a finer grade for a fraction of former 
cost; and where the timber coming in and 
lumber going out is handled in large lots at 
tremendous saving. 


Withthe Bennett plan you knowthe exact cost 
before you start to build. And, although you 
save hundreds of dollars, you have a most 
charming home, architecturally and comfort- 
ablya masterpiece. No guess work—nocostly 
experimenting—no exasperating changes— 
just the home you want without paying the 
present high building prices. 


- a vo More Than 
Fifty Fine Designs 


One glance at the Bennett Book will show 
you the character and beauty of Bennett 
Homes. Each one of the more than fifty striking 
designs shown in this book represents the best 
efforts of a board of designers. Each house has 
been approved for comfort, ready heating, eco- 
nomical plumbing and convenient house-keeping, 
as well as economical building and artistic fin- 
ishing. The built-in conveniences mean sav- 
ings not to be overlooked in furnishing your 
home. When you read this book you'll un- 
derstand why these houses are better designed, 
better built, and why we can make prompt 
shipments by main line railroad to all parts 
of the country. 


Use the Coupon 
To Get This Book 


Let us send you the Bennett Book show- 
ing more than fifty fine Bennett Homes 
photographically reproduced as they ap- 

pearin actualuse. You'll understand 

why such savings are possible when you 
read this helpful book—the coupon 
brings it—fill in and mail it now. 


Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc. 
Makers of BENNETT HOMES 
231 Main Street, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


pe Anere 
Me De.ctter Suit * 
































































Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc. 
231 Main Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : — Enclosed find stamps. Please send Catalog 
No. 31 of BENNETT HOMES, Better-Built and Ready-Cut, to 
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New Fashions in Hats 
for Young Folks 


Hats Designed by 
Faye Hall 


HEN one 

has out- 
grown caps, this 
pretty frilled 
and shirred hat 
No. 2328 on the 
left is the next 
step, in such 
| pretty materials 
ie | as silk, velvet or 
: duvetine. 


ea 







































ROLLED velvet brim and a four-pointed 

tam crown of duvetine embroidered in gold 
thread in Louvain blue make a charming hat for 
a young girl of nine years, when it dangles a 
tassel over the right ear. If well past three, 
nothing could be more fitting than a poked affair 
of barberry-red duvetine banded in sealskin, and 
rose trimmed, like the one (No. 2474) at the right. 





LUE eyes are 

never so deeply 
blue as when under a 
brim of Copenhagen 
felt, like the mush- 
room hat (No. 2474) 
on the right. A blue 
patch sprayed with 
pink wool flowers is 
stitched to the black 
velvet crown. 


2474 





IVE-EIGHTHS V/ | 
of 21-inch vel- fa | | i 
vet and three yards &- " | 4 
of ribbon will make a | 
this pretty bonnet ome 2 


(No. 2328), for any | 
; age, 1 to 5 years. | 
9779 | 


HESTNUT 

brown duvetine 
and a rose quill over 
a blue one will make 
this pretty tam (No. 
9779). The bandeaux 
is run with four rows 
of cording. One can 
be perfectly happy in 
a rose velvet bonnet 
(No. 1352), trimmed 
with roses and with 
a green-ribbon 
streamer touchingthe 
hem of one’s rose- 
cheviot raglan coat. 

































HIS sturdy 

mixed cheviot 
coat (No. 2470) and 
rolled-brim black vel- 
vet hat were made 
for just such strenu- 
ous play as hoop roll- 
ing. It is the kind cf 
a coat one may wear 
over a_ snug-fitting 
knitted sweater, and 
is trimmed with rows 
and rows of shiny 
buttons. The hat 
(No. 2474) comes in 
sizes 4, 6 and 8. 


















Coats Designed 
by Anne Harmon 






























Homemade bread! 
| HILDREN love the flavor of home- 
made bread; and they need the 
nourishment that homemade bread 
gives them. Make it for them with 
YEAST Foam. Watch their appetites 
| grow— theyll eat twice as much at 
every meal. 








: * 
ai, aN Send for booklet 
uy A “The «Art of Baking Bread’”’ 








Magic Yeast Yeast Foam 


ust the same 
except in name 








a Ay 
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Fv NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
mati } CHICAGO 
Se ey 
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NIGHT 
‘WEAR 


Trade kR 


The Mark 


The joys of the crisp outdoors are 
for those who dress in soft warm 


‘Vivyella 
Jlannel 


Guaranteed unshrinkable. 


Made in four weights and in tartan 
plaids, cream, plain shades, and a 
wondrous variety of beautiful stripes. 


For those who need a lighter and 
less expensive fabric, we offer 


‘Clydella” Flannel 


Also guaranteed unshrinkable. 


Of a soft, fine texture and very dura- 
ble. Ideal for children’s clothes. 


Both Viyella ana “Clydella’ 


Flannel have a selvedge label that 
protects you from imitations. 


WM. HOLLINS & CO., Lp. 
45 East 17th St., New York 


28-30 Wellington St.W., Toronto, Canada 














Dresses for Little Children 
From Two to Six Years Old 

















INCE a one-piece dress is 
about the smartest frock 
one can wear even if one is as 
young as two or as old as six, 
one’s mother can make it a 
plain little gingham or cotton 
crépe dress to romp in or 
lovely enough for a birthday 
party merely by making it of 
pink challis or crépe de Chine 
and embroidering it with 
pretty flowers and leaves like 
the one below, No. 9950. 


F MOTHER is clever at adding 

a different touch to her little 
girl’s dress or boy’s rompers, she 
could make -either the dress or 
rompers above from the two-in-one 
pattern No. 2244, which comes in 
sizes one to three. It would not be 
difficult to make separate box plaits 
and stitch them to the yoke under 
a binding or fastened with buttons, 
and then loop the ends under the 
hem. The little rompers above are 
almost exactly like the pattern, ex- 
cept for the braided band, which 
is in such a simple pattern that it 
may easily be copied. 


9950-14904 


HE pleasure of being out-of- 

doors on a cold, wintry day 
may be augmented by such warm 
attire as the deep-yoked coat (No. 
2472), with close-fitting fur collar 
and cuffs, sizes 2 to 6, and a little 
poke hat to match with fur bands, 
like No. 2328, worn by the little 
miss on the right. To acquire the 
smart simplicity of a one-piece 
yoked dress like No. 2473, but one 
yard and three-quarters of 36-inch 
material is required for a little 
girl of four years. It may also be 
had in sizes for two and six years. 
Made of nun’s veiling, fine flannel 
or challis, it would be ef- 
fective embroidered in wool. 
Checked gingham rompers 
are never so pretty as when 
the collars and cuffs are 
of white linen edged with 
rickrack like the one below, 
No. 2256. 


2473 2429 


HEN one maintains sufficient poise to balance a muff in 

one hand, a snug-fitting draped collar and string belt on 
a bright red duvetine coat (No. 2429) are sure to follow. Patches 
of the material embroidered in wool make pretty spots of dec- 
oration. Sizes 2 to 6. A suit which a little boy may wear with 
propriety is pictured above, No. 2471. The straight lines devi- 
ating merely to button over on the shoulder betray a nice 
simplicity pleasing to fast-growing dignity. Serge, flannel, vel- 
veteen or corduroy would make a warm suit for cold climates, 
or such sturdy wash fabrics as galatea, gingham or linen will be 
found comfortable for little tots in well-heated houses or warmer 
climes. Sizes 2 to 6. 
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Comright 1920, Aunt Jumions Mills Company, S. Joserh, Missout 


When che Robert E.Lee ly 
Stopped az 
Aunt Jemima’s Cabin 






For twenty years 
the General had 


remembered 


WENTY years or so after the Civil War the “Robert E. Lee” was 

en route to New Orleans. As the famous old side-wheeler neared the 
junction of the Red River with the Mississippi, an old Confederate General 
on the upper deck called the attention of the other passengers to a little old 
cabin on the bank. 


Then he went on to tell them how, twenty years before, he and his 
orderly had become separated from the troops and foe stopped at that cabin 
to ask their way. A mammy had directed them and then had insisted that 
they stay for a “snack.” He told them how that “snack” had turned out 
to be the most wonderful meal he had ever tasted. All she had given them 
was pancakes, he said, but oh, what pancakes they were! Later he had 
learned that before the war this mammy had been cook for the Colonel Higbee 
whose pancake breakfasts had been the talk of all that part of the country. 





So enticing was the old general’s description of the mammy’s pancakes 
that when the steamer had tied up at the landing the party eagerly voted 
to go ashore and see if by any chance the old cook were still there. 


How Aunt Jemima became famous 


he payment need Sure enough, she was still living in the same cabin and gladly mixed up a 
P 4 , batch of her cakes for them. Several of the gentlemen immediately made 
must e made her tempting offers for the recipe, but all were refused. 


nN Gold Later, however, one of the party returned. He was the representative of 
a large: flour mill, and had not been able to forget those pancakes. This 
time he was more successful—he persuaded the mammy to sell him the 
recipe, and that is the way Aunt Jemima’s pancakes became known to the 
outside world. 


A maine me 
+ 


The Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour you buy nowadays is based on that same 
recipe. Year by year, since it was first put out in packaged form, it has 
grown more popular—until today every crossroads grocery store carries it in 
stock, and the Louisiana mammy’s pancakes are America’s favorite breakfast! 


Try it for muffins 
and waffles, too 























The Aunt 
Jemima people 
also make a deli- 
cious buckwheat 


flour 


Look on the top 
of the package and 
see how to get the 
jolly Aunt Jemima 
Rag Doll family 







OUR MIXTURE 


The LEATHER in Your Shoes 


HfAvE you ever stopped to think 


that a shoe can be no better than 
the leather of which it is made? 
Vode is not the name of a shoe; it is 
a kid leather that is made only from the 
finer grades of kid skins. 
Vode is light, strong, and soft. This 
KI kid leather 1s used by the better shoe 


manufacturers in Field Mouse and other 
stylish colors—Grey, Havana Brown, 
The Leather 
for Fine Shoes 


Golden Brown, and Black. 


The qualities you want in your shoes 
—such as beauty of line, beauty of color, 


Factories: Wilmington, Delaware 


beauty of texture, with graceful ease and 
satisfactory service—can be had if the 
shoes are made of Vode. 


Vode Kid gives a fashionable cor 
tour to the foot, and permits foot free 
dom, so essential to a graceful walk. 

The soft fineness of Vode Kid is one 
of the Vode Goodnesses. We shall tc! 
you of others in subsequent advertise 
ments. Knowledge of these Voce 
Goodnesses will help you to kno: 
what good leather means to you in 
your footwear. 


STANDARD KID MANUFACTURING CO., Boston, Mass. 


Agencies in All Shoe Centers 
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| should answer: “To get rid of every article 
which is not necessary in a household.” 
Great possessions in the way of a silver 
table, curios and ornamental things are 
burdens unless one has competent servants 
io take care of them. One’s porcelain, one’s 
silver may be of the best; but in the present 
condition of life in our country, the less we 
have of it the better for our freedom and 
peace of mind. 
' The two cooks, Christine and Johanna, 
had been admirably trained; they were 
ambitious to be the best of their kind; it 
would have been looked on as bad form for 
me to go into the kitchen and attempt to 
teach them to prepare anything in the way 
of American cookery, particularly some of 
the Southern dishes which all people of good 
taste like. Gumbo soup was unknown; the 
preparation of baked beans they understood 
perfectly; corn, which could be only rarely 
obtained, they considered as hardly fit for 
pigs. Countess Raben-Levetzau, an Amer- 
ican,the daughter of Madame de Hegermann- 
|.indencronen, who liked all good things that 
were American, had managed to raise at 
Aalholm Castle a kind of corn called ‘The 
Country Gentleman”; it was looked on as a 
specialty of Aalholm and some of it was sent 
to us. We tried it on some of the distin- 
guished natives at luncheon. It was a failure. 
Only one man dared to follow the example of 
my husband and use his teeth on the cob. 
I was weak-minded enough to use a knife. 
The guest who had dutifully gnawed his 
to the cob said in his best English: “It is so 
American; it tastes just like green peases!” 


She Had Never Seen Big Potatoes 


eo we managed to acquire very occa- 
sionally a dozen ears of corn or so; but 
we never attempted succotash, except in the 
secret society of American guests. One of 
the special friends of my younger daughter 
was the Countess Elizabeth de Holstein. 
Her father’s estate of Ledreborg was the site 
of Beowulf’s famous drinking hall, and the 
count, like all Danish landed proprietors, 
was fond of his farm; his artichokes were 
especially good. One day the Countess 
Elizabeth came into luncheon informally 
with my daughter, and she found large 
roasted potatoes; our cooks had gradually 
acquired the art of preparing them. She was 
delighted. 

“We never have these at home,” she said, 
“and they go so well with Danish butter!” 

This was a great surprise: it seemed im- 
possible that a young woman who lived on a 
great estate should never have seen big 
potatoes, and then I remembered that little 
potatoes, seemingly dipped in sugar, had 
appeared at the dinners at Ledreborg as 
accompaniments to fish and meat. 

“Oh, that is true,’’ the Countess Eliza- 
beth said; “but we never grow these big 
potatoes; the very little round ones are con- 
sidered in Denmark the only ones fit to eat; 
but I wish we had some like these.” 

Next day a bushel or so of the roasting 
potatoes, which Hans had obtained after 
some exertion, were sent to Ledreborg. It 

emed like carrying coals to Newcastle. 

[t was impossible not to learn to eat and 
how to cook many excellent things in the 
anish cuisine; but sweet potatoes were not 
included. Yams could be secured from the 
\\est India Islands, as they were occasion- 
ally brought to Denmark; but American 
sweet potatoes had to be especially im- 
ported. My husband sent some to Prince 
i'arald, who in his note of thanks said that 
he himself superintended their preparation 
ior the table for fear that his cook, unused to 
(iese queer vegetables, would spoil them. 


No False Pride Among the Danes 


yr ONE-HALF the world does not know 
* how the other half lives, it is not as a rule 
'.r the want of a vivid curiosity on the part of 
both halves; and the Danes of all classes are 
ot afflicted with false pride. As in England, 
“verybody knows everybody else’s income, 
ind everybody is frank about what he can 
or cannot afford. There is very little snob- 
bishness in Denmark, just as little as there is 
in France. Hospitality is a rule among the 
poorer classes as well as the richer; but it is 
always accompanied by reasonable economy 
and regard for the fitness of things. In all 
Classes in Denmark nothing is wasted; but so 
lar as food is concerned, everybody lives as 
Well as he can. The giving of feasts on birth- 
days and other festal occasions is an institu- 
ion in all classes; and as a rule the women 
ol every family are competent to make these 
leasts palatable. 





Wteeeetemmmemees 


Diplomat 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


If you understand enough Danish to. 


catch the meaning of casual words in the 
streets, you will find that there is a great 
deal uf talk about food and especially about 
sauces. There is only one national religion 
in Denmark, the Lutheran; but there are at 
least thirty or forty sauces! The poorest 
family always has Cumberland sauce with 
ham and, if possible, an orange with duck. 
_It must not be supposed that ham and duck 
are everyday foods with these people; but 
on great occasions, when a goose does not 
give sufficient distinction to the table, ham 
and duck are set forth with great ceremony. 


The Conditions are Almost Ideal 


HE real Danish delicacy is smérbrod. A 

herring and beet salad, which every Dane 
will tell you is a favorite of his beloved 
Queen Alexandra, of England, follows 
smoérbrod very close. The duck and the ham 
are, in most cases, divided into many morsels 
and laid on slices of buttered brown bread. 
It may be called “‘a sandwich on the half- 
shell.” There are as many varieties of 
smérbrod as the imagination can devise, as 
long as the materials will hold out. It was 
very interesting in the provinces to visit the 
places of the small householders. You were 
always certain to be offered smérbrod and 
coffee or tea if you happened to stop at one 
of them in the afternoon. Everywhere you 
found the “hay box,” or what we know in an 
improved form as the fireless cooker. A 
woman in Denmark who does not possess a 
“hay box”’ is looked on as a very shiftless 
person. 

Of the smérbrod, the commonest varieties 
are made of a slice of veal on which are laid 
two slender pieces of pickled cucumber; a 
piece of beef adorned with some peelings of 
dried horse-radish; or a flake of the dried 
breast of a goose, with perhaps a drop of 
mustard or a spoonful of Italian salad. Then 
there are eggs, cut very thin and reposing on 
leaflets of Bologna sausage; anybody who 
has a Danish maid and lives near to deli- 
catessen shops—which, by the way, have 
their uses—can soon realize that there are 
at least fifty varieties of Danish smérbrod. 
Tomatoes are freely used, and they add, 
when placed near the ardent magenta- 
colored herring salad, a glowing color to the 
tray. 

It was always a great pleasure, especially 
for our young people, to go once a year to 
have tea with the legation messenger and 
his wife, where one could learn many culi- 
nary secrets. The relations between people 
and their servants in Denmark are very 
civilized. The servants understand that 
respect does not mean servility, and the 
most aristocratic of the Danish landowners 
makes a point of giving a great dinner on the 
anniversary day of any of his old servants, 
at which his family and friends assist with- 
out a trace of condescension. 


Danish Servants Have a Fixed Status 


T IS true that the servants in Denmark 

have a fixed status; an ordinary maid, who 
could cook simple things, might be engaged 
in the average family for thirty-five kroner 
a month. This sum, before the war, equaled 
nearly eight dollars of our money; but she 
cannot leave of her own accord or be dis- 
missed without a month’s warning. She 
expects, as her right, certain tips at Christ- 
mas; if she is ill or meets with an accident 
her employer must see that she is taken to a 
hospital, to which he has subscribed a small 
amount yearly. He is expected, too, to pay 
a proportion of her insurance. If he does not 
keep his implied agreement exactly the 
servant invariably has recourse to law. Since 
the embargo, which made money less val- 
uable and everything so terribly expensive, 
the wages of servants in Denmark have 
risen; but references for character and capac- 
ity are no idle things. If one gives a refer- 
ence to a servant in Denmark it is a serious 
matter; for one may be held accountable for 
every statement for or against. In the coun- 
try a man or a woman servant is engaged for 
six months. 

Diplomatists are naturally expected to 
pay higher wages than other people. Just 
before the war a very good cook might be 
had for a hundred and twenty-five kroner, 
about twenty-eight or thirty dollars a month; 
stipulations as to the caps, aprons, washing, 
and so forth, were always made, and like- 
wise as to her “days out.’’ She expected to 
have an assistant, of course, and as many 
assistants as she cared to have whenever 
there was a large party. Our two first maids 
naturally controlled a dining room of their 








ic Housekeeping 


own, to which the man servants were ad- 
mitted; they likewise had two rooms, one of 
which they turned into a sitting room; alto- 
gether, it was very comfortable for us and 
for them. The men who spoke Danish, 
French and English received on an average 
from one hundred to two hundred kroner a 
month; we paid for their evening clothes and 
for an overcoat once every two years; as 
one of them might be called on at any time 
to take the second place with the coachman 
or the chauffeur, they were lent their liveries 
for both summer and winter. When an extra 
man was engaged, my husband always in- 
sisted that he should fit the clothes of the 
man who had preceded him. 

It did not take me long to discover that 
my cooks were ambitious to learn to make 
new dishes. The Italian legation was famous 
for its risotto and spaghetti; nobody could 
compete with it in its manufacture of the 
most delicious cakes. Countess Corrobio was 
most generous and hospitable; she would 
send you the most appetizing confections if 
you were ill, and instruct her cooks to have 
for dinner or luncheon just what you liked. 
But one could not expect that even her 
influence could induce her chef to present his 
recipes to our cook. Our spaghetti without 
doubt was weak. This defect was remedied, 
however, by our cook’s going to the only 
Italian restaurant in town for several lessons, 
which made her spaghetti and risotto al- 
most the equal of Countess Corrobio’s. 


Contests in Diplomatic Cookery 


UR Swedish colleague, M. de Gunther, 
had achieved a plat of mushrooms which 


‘ was famous all over Europe; our cook could 


never imitate it from mere description, and 
M. de Gunther, who was a widower, kept the 
secret as he would any other diplomatic 
secret. An ex-diplomatist and his family, 
very charming and interesting people,, 
arrived at Copenhagen in a famous yacht. 
It had belonged, I think, to one of the Lords 
Lonsdale, and our friends had Lord Lons- 
dale’s chef, of whom they spoke with modest 
pride. But we knew that when they tasted 
our sole d /a cardinale one day and our sole 
a la Béarnaise later at luncheon, his glo- 
ries would be dimmed. The very charm- 
ing “lady” of the yacht asked at once for 
the recipes of these dishes; I proposed that 
her cook should come over any morning and 
interview Christine or Johanna, who were 
sisters in blood and art. 

The result reminded me of the story of an 
attempt on the part of a friend in Washing- 
ton to secure the recipe for the pastry made 
peerlessly by Mrs. X ’s cook, who was a 
colored person of great experience. My 
friend’s cook appeared at Mrs. X ’s, but 
went away disappointed. 

“Diana, why did you not give Sarah the 
recipe for your pastry?” asked Mrs. X , 

“Fore de Lord, missis, I wasn’t a-goin’ to 
let her know I rolled out my dough with a 
beer bottle filled with ice water; I jes up an’ 
told her my apparatus wasn’t working!” 

Lord Lonsdale’s chef met a similar fate; he 
tried the sole d Ja cardinale and the sole @ la 
Béarnaise; but they would not come right; 
something had evidently been left out! The 
willingness of my cook to learn and her 
undoubted efficiency—I speak of her as one, 
although she was two sisters—gave our lega- 
tion a great reputation for its cuisine, and the 
newspapers would occasionally send a man 
to interview our butler for the woman’s 
column of the daily papers. 


It Was Rather Embarrassing 


N ONE occasion, if a womamhad been 

sent I should not have experienced a 
very great embarrassment. The. newspaper 
man wanted recipes for some of our Amer- 
ican dishes; the faithful Hans gave them to 
him, but ingenuously added two prescriptions 
for cocktails, which were not in my province 
at all. On Sunday I was horrified to read a 
eulogistic account of American housekeep- 
ing, headed in big black type: “Mrs. Egan’s 
Cocktails.” I think that I wept! 

But I was afterward seriously informed at 
court by one of the strictest of the grandes 
dames that everybody in Denmark—that is, 
everybody who took an interest in her home— 
was pleased to see that the American women, 
who were supposed to be indifferent to their 
husbands’ comforts, knew how to make even 
the proper drinks for them! Danish women, 
in fact, are sympathetic with everything 
that tends to keep the home fires burning. 











This incident was the one blot en my other- 
wise very happy career as a housekeeper in 
Denmark. 
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Remove Corns 
With Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


om 


= 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for a 
few nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly theentirecorn or callusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Let a Penberthy Household 
Ejector Empty the Tubs 


Don’t lift and carry water on 
wash day. Fasten a Penberthy 
Household Ejector to the faucet. 


$950 It will either fill the tub or 

pump the water out of it 

as you wish. Cannot wear 

v out. Aluminum throughout. If 

your faucets are smooth you 

can convert them into standard 

threaded faucet with our special adapter. 
Send for Circular and Dealer’s Name 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR CO. 
346 Holden Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
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Welsh Rarebit 


( Smooth as velvet- always. ») 
and sotasty! 
Handy tins ~All Quality Stores. 


FREE BOOKLET a 
e Daily Menu Maker 


PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHD 4 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


” /This FREE 
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is crowded with photographs 
and descriptions of Ez Wear 
Shoes for Men, Women and 
Children. Ez Wear shoes are 
sent postpaid, guaranteed to com- 
bine comfort, style and qual- 
ity, to fit perfectly or money 
back. Amazingly low prices. 
Send for your copy today. 
1589 BROADWAY 
BROOKLYN. NY. 










BIG 76-page Style Book, picturing hundreds 

of Dresses, Coats, Suits, Skirts, Waists and 
Corsets—specially designed for Mothers-to-be 
—sent ebsolutely free. Largest Maternity 
Specialists in the world. All apparel made by 
ourselves. Send for your book teday to Dept. J-9. 


a 
6é S e 9? 
Home-Making, as a Profession 
A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of Domestic 
Science, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 

Am. School of H 


ome Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ml. 


° 
60 Engraved Visiting 
Cards $1.50. Royal Engraving Co., 


For amateurs; Monologs, Recitations, 
PI AY Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes 
and Sketches; ideas for all kinds of 


entertainments. Send for free ouiaiee. 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Skinner's 


Silks, Satins, Taffetas c 


(36 inches wide ) 


i 


How Our Fashion Service 
Helps 


O MATTER how 
high prices soar, it 


doesn’t lessen the 

interest of woman in new 

clothes nor prevent her 

from buying them, but it 

does make her pause and 

consider very, very seri- 

ously whether she is buy- 

ing just the right kind of 

; a dress, hat or coat, if it is 

the best value she can get for the money and 
if it is going to be sufficiently useful for the 
many demands she will make upon it. We 
have .tried in this number of THE Home 
JourNAL to help you along these lines, and 
whether you contemplate buying a new coat 
or merely a hatpin, a child’s dress or a brace- 
let, you need have no doubt as to the correct- 
ness of the styles you will find in these pages. 


By the way, have you heard that jet 
jewelry is very fashionable just now? Not 
new designs, mind you, but all the lovely old 
medallions, bracelets, earrings and charms, 
such as our great-grandmothers wore and 
pieces of which almost every family has put 
away for safe keeping with their old crocheted 
and beaded bags which, also, in every 
quaint old style imaginable, are just about 
the smartest things one can carry. 

In case you haven’t any old heirlooms, you 
will find some easily copied crocheted silk 
bags, in simple beaded designs, some smart 
new dresses and, best of all, for mothers who 
have many little problems to sew for at home 
there are two pages of charmingly simple 
little dresses, many trimmed with a bit of 
bright-colored handwork, and some pretty 
new hats which you will love, for which we 
can supply patterns. 





Do You Know of Our Architectural 
Books? 


JouRNAL BuncAtows. Price, 50 cents. 

JournaAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 

Your FIREPLACE AND How To Buitp Ir. 
Price, 5 cents. 

How TO FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A LITTLE 
Home. Price, 10 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLE House. Price, 10 cents. 
For any of these books address the Book 

Editor, THe LApres’ HomME JouRNAL. 


WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. Price, 25 cents. 


For this comprehensive pamphlet, which in- 
cludes pictures and descriptions, address the 
Art Department, THE LapiEs’ Home JournAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


FAsHIONS FOR Stout Ficures. Clothes to 


Home Journal Books That Help, at Little Cost 


Serving Fat as Food—Cream, butter and other 
fats provide the fuel that keeps the body fires 
burning. 
Serving Minerals as Food—The right way to use 
and cook the vegetables and fruits that cleanse 
ne son the blood and regulate the body ac- 
ivities. 

Good Bread Making—Wheat is our most largely 
—_ starch or carbohydrate that makes energy 
slowly. 
Body-Building Foods—The protein foods that 
make and repair muscle and tissue: meat, milk, 
fish and eggs. 

OnE Hunprep THRIFT RECIPES. 
cents. 

Low-Cost MeEAts For HicuH-Cost Times. 
Price, 10 cents. 

A GuwE TO MENv MAKING. Price. 6 cents. 


For any of the books listed under this heading 
address the Household Bureau, THE LaprEs’ 
HomME JouRNAL. 

Books That Will Help You With Your 
Needlework for Gifts and the House 


Price, 10 


SKINNER’S ‘‘404’’ All-Silk 
for gowns, blouses, petticoats, skirts and 
undergarments. 
All the richness, all the soft draping 
qualities one can desire— 
and the wearing quality that has made 
Skinner's for 72 years the standard by 
which other silks are measured. 

“Look for the Name in the Selvage” 





choose to give the slenderest lines is cleverly 
exploited in this new illustrated book. Price, 
15 cents. 

Basy’s First CLtotues. Helps mothers to dress 
baby in the most hygienic and daintiest way. 
Price, 15 cents. 

MATERNITY CLoTHES. A wise choice of suitable 
clothes of all kinds. Price, 15 cents. 

CosTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUERADES. 
Patterns can be supplied for all these. Price, 
15 cents. 

THE Bripe’s Book. A new edition of charming 
illustrations, with information regarding the 
bride’s trousseau needs. Price, 15 cents. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CH8IL- 
DREN’s CLoTHES. Contains many short cuts 
to economy. Price, 10 cents. 

EconoMIcAL MAKE-OvERS. Ideas for women, 
girls and children. Price, 15 cents. 

LitTLE FoLtks’ SWEATERS AND Hats. Pretty, 
easily made styles in a wide variety. Price, 
15 cents. 

For any of these books address the Fashion 

Editor, Tae LApres’ Home JouRNAL. 


FASHION SELECTIONS FOR JANUARY. Contains 
many illustrated designs in new winter fash- 
ions for women, girls and children. Price, 
10 cents. Address the Service Bureau, THE 
LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Housekeeping 


Tue Goop-Foop Booxktets. Prepared by Anna 
Barrows, Instructor in Cookery, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. These book- 
lets tell how to select the five kinds of food 
necessary to maintain health and they also 
give the reasons why of well-cooked food. 
Price, 10 cents each: 

Serving Sweets as Food—Sugar is the carbohy- 
drate that makes energy quickly. 


None genuine without it 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Estab. 1848 


50 DESIGNS IN CROCHETED LAcE. Send 5 cents LOOK FOR 
for a leaflet of patterns suitable for trimming | THE NAME 
bedroom linens, curtains and underwear; also | INTHE 
for dining-room linens. Enlarged prints can ie Sa 
be supplied at prices stated in the leaflet. SELVAGE 

New Cross-StitcH D1acrAms. With color key 
for designs of cushions, bags and decorative 
linens. Mailed, postage prepaid, for 15 cents. 

THe NEw CrocHet Book. Written directions 
for novelties such as babies’ sacques, caps, 
camisoles, edgings, etc. Price, 25 cents. 

THE NEw Book oF SWEATERS. Working direc- 
tions for girls’ and women’s sizes; also a 
few for babies. Price, 25 cents. 

New KwnittiInc In Cotton. Working direc- 
tions for wash cloths, fancy bags and cush- 
ions; also laces for towels, pillowcases, etc. 
Price, 15 cents. 

NEEDLEWORK Girt Book. Designs and direc- 
tions for making gifts in fancy work. Price, 
25 cents. 

Wuat I Am MAKING From Wuat I HAvEeE. 
Designs from odd pieces. Price, 15 cents. 
For any of the books under this heading ad- 

dress the Needlework Editors, THe Lapres’ 

HomME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Entertainments 


Tue Book oF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHOWERS. 
Price, 15 cents. 

HER WEDDING Day. Price, 15 cents. 

GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE Fortunes. Price, 5 cents. 

Tue Book or Farr Bootus. Price, 25 cents. 


For any of these books address the Enter- 
tainment Bureau, THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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Maternity 
No. 2215 
$4.00 


Every prospective } 
mother may have a 
stylish appearance, ¥ 
safety for the little one 
and comfort for herself 
during the maternity 
period. For twenty-five 
years the H. & W. Ma- 
ternity Corset Waist has 
been by far the most fa- 
vored product in this 
highly popular line. 

It gives support where most 
needed, is soft and pliable, with 
lacings on either side adjustable 
to the comfort of the wearer, and 
thus after confinement, as well 
as before, holdsthe figurestylishly 
and naturally. 

Particularly, also, is it invalu- 
able after surgical operations and 
in every convalescence, correct- 
ing weaknesses and properly pre- 
serving the figure at all times 
with perfect safety and comfort. 

Made in a variety of styles and prices. 
We especially recommend Number 2215, here illustrated. 

Price $4.00 at all dealers’. If your dealer hasn't it, write 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


Write for booklet 


The H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 


Peanut 
Oil 


—is a pure, unadul- 
terated table and 
cooking oil, pressed 
from the finest south- 
ern-grown oil-produc- 
ing peanuts. 


Ask for 





FOR THE MOTHER-TO-BE 


NEW booklet—“ General Suggestions for the Expectant Mother”—containing 12 
pages of useful information and showing the layette necessary. Send 15 cents 
to the Service Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

















HOME JOURNAL PATTERNS 


HE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL patterns may be purchased from any store 

selling Home Patterns, or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the 
Pattern Service, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

PRICE 
Women’s and Misses’ Dresses . . . $0.25 Skirts... 1... 2 ees 
area ee a [2 ae ee 
Waists .....4.... +... #20 Transfer Embroidery Designs 
All Other Patterns. . ..... . $0.20 
Patterns for designs lettered and numbered with three figures (for example, A-574) 


will be cut to measure at $1 each. 
Ree. 


that’s abso- 
lutely safe. Cov- 
ered spring and a 
sure-grip shield. 


Rustproof protection for 
baby and his clothes. 


For sale at all good stores. Nickel, black 
and gold plated. 10¢ a card. 
SAMSTAG & HILDER BROS., 1200 Bway, N. Y. 


BABY DIMPLES _ aggeerprarges 


we \arets Pins ——— y ; r : 
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Why Pearly Teeth 


Grow Dingy and Decay 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





It is Due to Film 


Dental science has discovered 
that the great tooth wrecker isa film. 
Dentists call it ‘‘ bacterial plaque.” 


Itisthat viscous film, ever-present, 
ever-forming. You can feel it with 
your tongue. It clings to the teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. Unless re- 
moved it hardens. And most tooth 
troubles are now traced to that. 


The film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it, and 
they cause other serious troubles, 
local and internal. 


Film-coated teeth are cloudy and 
unclean. They are unsafe. So den- 
tists urge periodic cleaning in the 
dentist’s chair. 


Dental science has now found a 
way to constantly combat that film. 
Able authorities have proved it by 
many careful tests. And leading 
dentists all over America are now 
urging its adoption. 


The Pepsin Way 


This film combatant is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And a 10-Day Tube is being sent 


for home test to everyone who asks. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The film 
is albuminous matter. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 
to day by day combat it. 


Only lately has this method been 
made possible. Pepsin must be 
activated, and the usual agent is an 
acid harmful to the teeth. But 
science has now discovered:a harm- 
less activating method. And that 
method now enables us to fight the 
film in this efficient way. 


The results are soon apparent. 
You can see them for yourself. The 
10-Day Tube which we supply will 
give you a new idea about teeth 
cleaning. Get it, for film removal 
is vitally important. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


Papsadént 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now Advised by Leading Dentists Everywhere. 


atta  eeabiees meCeenneeieeueeenmerneenl 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 873, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Name. 


Address___- 


Send This Coupon 


Then note how clean the teeth 
feel after using Pepsodent. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. This ten-day 
test will be a revelation. 











Colburn’s 
DAILY IN A a 
MILLION pices 


HOMES Me. ceelitie heer 
Philadelphia,USA. 


USED 





You Can Bea Nurse 


Study at home. 
to earn $15 to $30 weekly and ex- 
penses. Enroll in 











Prepare quickly 


THE HOSPITAL 
EXTENSION COURSE 


Hospital openings for those 
who can take two years’ 
training. Catalog free. 


Philadelphia School for Nurses, 2223 Chestout St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





8 Inches Square, 
5 Inches High 


I teach you to make them better than you 

ever made them before—the most deli- 
cious Angel Food Cake and many other kinds. The 
most appetizing cakes you ever tasted. 

They Sell for $3.00—Profit, $2.00 

I will make you the most expert cake-makerin your vi- 
cin‘ty. Your cakes will be praised and sought for. Your 
cakes will become famous, if you make them by the 


Osborn Cake Making System 


My methods are original. They never 
fail. They are easy to learn; you are 
sure to succeed the very first time. I 
have taught thousands. | 

Let me send you particulars FREE. 


MRS. GRACE OSBORN 
Dept. A-1, Bay City, Michigan 


Make these 
Artistic 
Indian 


Baskets 














You'll be fascinated with their rich color- 
ing and odd design. Buy— 


KOMI-RAFFIA 


Leam how easy it is to make many artistic things 

in needlework, weaving and basketry, with raffia. 

More pleasant to work than silk or wool. 18rich colors and 

natural, Write for freebookon Rafha art. Sample boxofany 

one color 20c. The name KOMI-RAFFIA on every box. 
R. H. COMEY COMPANY 


Jefferson Avenue Camden, N. J. 
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Ginger Cookies 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


But now he turned his back on the good angel 
and informed Slim that he would probably 
be over to his house as soon as he had eaten 
dinner. 

Arrived at home, he waited by the alley 
fence until he could see Aunt Ann and Mar- 
garet sitting at the table. He was hungry, 
but he would lave to forgo dinner if he got 
away with Slim. So he went around to the 
front door, took off his shoes on the porch 
and crept upstairs to his room. There he 
grabbed his best coat, tucked under his arm 
a little china pig, whose snout was open 
enough to admit nickels and dimes, and 
slipped downstairs again. 

He stayed in the empty garage a sufficient 
length of time to cover the dinner hour, and 
then went to Slim’s. There he spoke care- 
lessly of having forgotten to wash his hands 
and black his shoes. So Slim laid out a toilet 
equipment, lent him the shoe blacking, and 
even charitably contributed some saliva 
when Georgie’s source of supply ranlow. The 
china pig, upon patient shaking, disgorged 
from its inwards the sum of ninety-four cents. 

Georgie’s sense of propriety would not 
allow him to ask Slim for something to eat, 
but just as they were leaving the house he 
casually wondered if they shouldn’t have 
taken a little lunch along. It seemed to strike 
Slim favorably, for he ran back and came 
out with one pocket bulging. 


AN THE station Georgie bought a round- 
trip ticket for eighty-four cents, which 
left him ten cents for all overhead expenses. 
It seemed very queer to be getting on the 
train instead of watching it go through. 
Georgie’s pleasure was somewhat marred by 
the butting in, so to speak, of the good angel 
which has been mentioned before. But, being 
firmly of the opinion that if one has already 
pract‘ cally hanged oneself for both a lamb 
and a sheep, one might as well try to get 
what enjoyment one can out of the sensation, 
he entered heartily into the experience. 

When they had passed Dry Run Bridge 
and the dairy farm, Slim took out his pack- 
age. It consisted wholly of ginger cookies. 
That was “‘kinda funny,” thought Georgie. 
First Hannah’s that she’d howled about, 
then Bertha’s and now these. Slim’s were 
not large and golden brown like Hannah’s or 
Bertha’s. They were small and dark and 
hard, belonging to the species known as 
“‘boughten ones.” Georgie ate his, but not 
enthusiastically. 

When the long and perilous trip of four- 
teen miles was completed, they alighted at 
the Westwood station and walked over to 
the shade made by towering piles of lumber 
to plan their campaign. Details of the prep- 
aration included the equal division of the 
packages of pumpkin and Government seeds, 
while Slim took the poppies and Georgie the 
larkspur. Slim, as business manager, gave 
final instructions to his salesman. Territory 
was divided. Prices were fixed, but not in- 
exorably. They took opposite sides of the 
street and started out. 


HE houses near the station were small 

and scattering. Families seemed poor. 
In fact, they seemed not able to buy pump- 
kin seeds. Georgie was surprised, but not 
alarmed. He was desperately hungry. The 
atmosphere was humid and terrifically hot. 
Sturdily, doggedly, he trudged up the blocks 
into every yard. He was not discouraged, 
for the first sale was always just ahead of him, 
a dancing, beckoning will-o’-the-wisp. 

In vain did Georgie dilate upon the merits 
of these particular sceds. In vain did he 
show the Government seeds. To him the 
word ‘‘Government” had a magic sound. 
The difference between mere ‘‘seeds”’ and 
“Government seeds” was as the difference 
between “‘chairs” and “‘mahogany chairs.” 
But no one seemed impressed by the word. 
Some people told him their pumpkins had all 


been planted long ago. Some told him noth-- 


ing at all, merely glared at him and shook 
their heads. Some frankly laughed at him, 
which was, of course, the unkindest cut of all. 

Far ahead of him on the opposite block he 
could catch glimpses of Slim going monoto- 
nously in and out of various yards. Aftera 
while Georgie came, according to the pre- 
arranged, circuitous route, to the first of the 
stores in the business section. It was small 
and dingy, a book store. An old man sat in 
front of it with an open volume on his knee. 

Georgie approached and asked whether he 
could sell him any garden seeds. The old 
man closed his book and took off his glasses 
with the deliberate movement of the old. He 
was slender, clean, courtly. Upon seeing him 
one would think immediately of the phrase, 
“a gentleman of the old school.” 

“Well! Well!” The old man spoke kindly. 
““So you’re going to scll me some seeds?” 


It was the first kind word that had been 
thrown to Georgie, so he felt a sudden rush 
of emotion toward the old gentleman. It 
was akin to seeing a light in the window of 
home after a long journey. “Yes, sir, I’d 
like to.” 

“Well! Well!” It would have been ag- 
gravating if it had not been so kind. “So 
you’re out on a selling expedition? Then I 
know who you are. You are a ship laden 
with shimmering silks and priceless ara- 
besques. You are a sled loaded with walrus 
tusks and costly furs. You are a caravan 
bearing golden-brown figs and aromatic 
spices.” This last was, of course, the most 
apt metaphor of all. Georgie was, indeed, a 
caravan laden with spices—mostly ginger. 
But since the old man did not know it and 
Georgie’s sense of humor was not deep enough 
to recognize the joke, neither laughed. “ Ah, 
yes! I know you then. Your name is Spirit 
of Trade.” 

Georgie, who was becoming fidgety, said: 
“No, sir; it’s Billings.” 


HE old man smiled. “What kind of 
seeds have you?” 

Georgie nearly choked with his hasty an- 
swer: “ Punkins ’n’ cucumbers ’n’ turnips ’n’ 
larkspur.” 

“Larkspur? My! My! I haven’t thought 
of larkspur for years. Once I walked in a 
garden with a girl whose eyes were the color 
of the blue-velvet larkspur that grew there— 
she was very lovely—we were not to see each 
other for some time and we were sad. And 
what’’—he looked whimsically at Georgie— 
“what more sad than that do you think 
happened?” 

Somewhere, from vague, undeveloped 
depths of understanding, Georgie drew the 
answer: ‘‘I guess she died.” 

“No—no; she did not die. We met again 
years afterward in a crowded hotel lobby— 
it was in Berne—and the sad thing hap- 
pened: Wehad ceased to care! . Well! 
Well! And what is the market quotation on 
larkspur to-day?” 

“Quotation” had just one meaning for 
Georgie. It was a nauseous thing to be com- 
mitted for opening exercises, so he looked 
stupidly at his customer, who immediately 
said: “The price, sir?” 

“Oh, ten cents.” 

The old man took from his pocket a few 
small coins and looked at them ruefully. 
“There are not many, but surely I would not 
begrudge one for a memory. I will take the 
larkspur, my friend. See! I will put it here 
between the pages of ‘Leaves of Grass.’ I 
shall not plant it. It might not grow. So 
many things in this world are disappointing. 


. But all afternoon I shall dream. I shall walk 


in an old garden—by the side of a girl who 
is very lovely.” 


nN GEORGIE hurried up the street he 
looked back at the old man and, for 
some reason too deep for him, a lump came in 
his throat. In a moment, however, he was 
whistling for Slim, who joined him. It 
seemed that Slim had not sold anything. 
Then Georgie displayed his dime with a just 
pride and suggested their getting it changed 
so each might share his lawful dividend. 

Thereupon ensued a discussion over which 
one could wish to draw the veil of darkness. 
By an intricate process of reasoning, Slim 
proved that the dime was all his. 

“T said half when we’d sold ’em!”’ he 
bellowed. ‘Well, we ain’t sold ’em ail, 
have we?” 

Disgusted but subdued, Georgie, whose 
stomach was craving something besides 
spices from the West Indies, made straight 
for a bake shop. With his own dime in his 
hand, he hung gloating so long over the 
array that the white-clad clerk looked his 
impatience. 

“There!” said Georgie at last, even as 
Bassanio may have chosen the casket. “.\ 
dime’s worth.” 

He indicated with a slightly soiled finger 
some delectable-looking white cakes with 
pink frosting. Then he turned quickly at 
an excited call from Slim and joined him 
outside of the shop. 

Slim had discovered what looked to be a 
movie house in the next block. So Georgie 
got his sack of cakes and together they 
walked down to explore. There on the bill- 
board was the fascinating likeness of tlic 
Knight of the Mustache. 

“T’m goin’,” announced Slim with that 
alacrity for changing plans so characteristic 
of the senior Higgins. 

Georgie looked ruefully at the sack of 
cakes for which he had bartered his worldly 
goods. “It don’t—don’t—seem just fair, 
Slim.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 136 
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A true-life story, showing how a woman 
successfully dealt with the responsibilities 
of motherhood and brought up a child 
whom everyone admired. 


BEAUTIFUL and wonderful experience it was to 
see the growing-up of little Judith. The pinky, 
chubby tot with her gurgles and soft coos of delight 
tugged at the heart-strings of everyone Who saw her. 

As babyhood grew into girlhood, 
the blossoming forth was a joy to 
behold. All the lovable traits and 
good qualities which parents hope 
their children will have seemed to 
be combined in little Judith. 

The joy of it all was that the 
mother’s friends were as completely 

captivated by the charms of Judith 
as was the mother herself. For 
. henever these friends met, their first remark would always 

“Have you seen Judith lately?—Isn’t she the most 
ene child!” —and “Oh, how I envy Mrs. Garrison !— 
a wonderful mother and a wonderful child!” 

One bright sunshiny day, while taking my morning walk 
in the park, I found Judith and her mother playing hide- 
and-seek. Judith’s mother and I were old friends. We sat 
down on the grass together for a visit—and Judith played 
around. 

Of course, we talked about the child, for I loved her 
almost as much as her mother did. As I watched this re- 
markable child playing around I thought of the tremendous 
responsibility of the mother. I asked her how she had met 
it. And this is what she told me: 

“When Judith was born, my first feeling was one of utter 
helplessness. I knew nothing about caring for a child. I was 
afraid—afraid that I might do the wrong thing. I wondered 
if other mothers had felt that same haunting fear for their 
child’s welfare. And even though Judith thrived under my 
care, I never could quite shake off the feeling that I might 
do the wrong thing. 

“Never shall I forget the day when my helplessness over- 
whelmed me completely. Judith was about two and a half 
years old—just old enough to begin to play, to notice things 
and to ask questions. 

“T had corrected her for striking me in the face with a 
ball. Then I went to get the ball and had my back to her 
foramoment. As I turned around with the ball, I saw some- 
thing that nearly broke my heart! There was Judith, in an 
attitude of defiance, making a face at me! 

“For a moment I couldn’t move nor speak. I sank down 
on the floor—helpless. Was it possible that Judith didn’t 
love me and had lost confidence in me? 

“For days I struggled with the problem, haunted by the 
fear that my child didn’t love me. Then I realized that 
something had to be done, and done quickly. So I went to 
my friends and asked frankly for advice. If I had followed 
all that advice I shudder to think of what might have 
happened to Judith! 

“Then by good fortune I learned of The Parents’ Associa- 
tion, formed for the purpose of giving the very information 
I was seeking. I wrote and learned about the wonderful 
new method of Child Training prepared by Professor Beery, 
President of the Association, and distributed to members. 
It seemed to me to be just what I needed and I hastened to 
send in my application for membership in this splendid 
ors ganization. 

‘The help I immediately received came as a revelation 
tome. The whole problem of bringing up children appeared 
to me in an entirely different light. I gained a new under- 
standing of the child-nature. It seemed to me as if I had 
been permitted to look straight into the heart of a child 
and see the one true way to appeal to it. 

“From that day on my 





Would You Like to 


Know How— 


to obtain cheerful obedience 
always 

to correct mistakes of early 
training P 

to keep child from crying P 

to suppress temper in children 
without punishment P 

to succeed with child of any 
age without display of au- 
thority P 

to discourage the ‘‘Why” habit 
in regard to commands P 

to prevent quarreling and fight- 
ing P 

to cure impertinence P Disre- 
spect P Sauciness P 

to teach unselfishness? Care- 
fulness? Fairness? 

to teach child self-control P 

to cure a child of the habit of 
whining? 

to keep a boy at home in the 
evening P 

to cure a child of saying, “I 
don’t want to” P 

to teach a child to go willingly 
to bed P 

to treat a child who laughs at 
commands 

to overcome obstinacy ? 

to cultivate mental concentra- 
tion P 


to teach honesty and truthful- 
ness P 

These are only a few of many 
questions explained in a way 
that makes application of the 








Principles involved easy. 








whole method of dealing 
with Judith was changed. 
It came as a fearful shock 
to me to find that the 
methods I had been using 
were entirely wrong—the 
very principle of them was 
wrong. I cannot tell you 
how my heart was torn 
with remorse. Was it pos- 
sible that in spite of all 
my love and care I had 
actually been guilty of a 
terrible injustice to Ju- 
dith—that through igno- 
rance I had deliberately 
destroyed the best in her 
character and had fos- 
tered bad habits and tend- 
encies that might always 
remain with her, as long 
as she lived ? 

“But as I eagerly read 
more of Professor Beery’s 
new method, I discovered 
that it explained how best 
to overcome the faults of 
early training. It seemed 
that the author had a won- 
derfully sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the prob- 
lems of child training and 
appreciated all the troubles 
and difficulties that parents 
encounter. 


CIhe Child Who Won 
the Hearts of All 
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The Harm Unknowingly 
Done by Parents 


MPPHE child-mind is the most delicate mechanism in the world— 

it is as sensitive as a photographic plate—susceptible to the 
slightest impressions. It is tragic to think of the effect upon that 
tender mechanism of the methods socommonly employed. Ordi- 
nary methods of child training have undreamed-of reactions 
upon the child-mind. As Professor Beery says: “It isa misunder- 
standing of the fundamental nature of children that accounts for 
nine-tenths of the trouble in their training.” In trying to over- 
come one fault, parents unwittingly encourage other faults of a 
worse nature. Sullenness, secretiveness, untruthfulness, deceit- 
fulness, and stubbornness are some of the effects of wrong 
methods. The seed thus sown in childhood may grow in later 
life to faults of a more serious nature, which will mar character 
and spoil the whole course of life. Professor Beery’s method, on 
the other hand, builds strong moral fibre and encourages all the 
finer qualities you want your children to have when they grow up. 
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“These revelations gave me a most wonderful feeling of 
confidence. I learned how to control Judith—to break 
naughty little habits just taking root, and to nourish the 
sweet ways which every one loved. And then—but there’s 
no need to go into details, for you can see what it has done. 
I give full credit to The Parents’ Association and its remark- 
able new method.” 


Fulfilling the Sacred Trust of Parenthood 


HE heart of every mother thrills with pride when she 

hears some whole-souled, notable man say, as Lincoln 
said, “‘All that I am and all that I ever hope to be I owe to 
my mother.” Never was a greater truth uttered than this. 
For the course of one’s whole life is shaped in childhood. 

There is no greater responsibility in the world than that 
of being a parent. A child is what its parents make it. 
Heredity, environment and education all count, it’s true. 
But all these points are as nothing compared with the 
right training in a child’s tender and flexible years. 

To love and cherish one’s children is the joy of parent- 
hood. But something more than love is due a child. And 
this is the right training—training that builds sturdy health 
of body, fineness of mind, nobility of character. 

Today The Parents’ Association is bringing a great con- 
structive help to twenty thousand members in the attain- 
ment of this high ideal of parenthood. 

To have your children all that you want them to be—to 
know that the training you are giving them will surely bring 
forth the finest and best and noblest in their character— 


to be sure that you are fitting them for the highest success 
in life—to realize the joy of seeing them live up to your 
most cherished ideals—to be proud of them and to know 
that they are proud of you, that their hearts will be filled 
with gratitude for the wonderful advantages you have given 
them—that is what The Parents’ Association may mean to 
you as a parent, as it has to so many others. 

Now for the first time there is a scientific method in 
child training, founded on the principle that confidence is 
the basis of control. This new system shows you how in 
your own home to correct the cause of disobedience, wilful- 
ness, untruthfulness and other dangerous 
habits which, if not properly remedied, lead 
to dire consequences. The trouble in most 
cases now is that children are punished or 
scolded for what they do. This new method 
removes the cause—not by punishment or scold- 
ing but by confidence and cooperation along 
lines which are amazingly easy for any parent 
to apply instantly. 

This new method must not be confused 
with the hundreds of books on child training which leave 
the reader in the dark because of vagueness and lack of 
definite and practical application of the principles laid 
down. It does not deal in glittering generalities. Instead, 
it shows by concrete illustrations and detailed explanations 
exactly what to do to meet every emergency and how to 
accomplish immediate results and make a permanent 
impression. 

No matter whether your child is still in the cradle or is 
eighteen years old, you can apply the right methods at 
once. You cannot begin too soon, for the child’s behavior 
in the first few years of life depends on the parent, not on 
the child. Here are just a few of the opinions expressed 
by delighted parents who are members of the Association: 

“The course has already over-reached our expectations. It 
is so simple that any one may clearly understand its contents. 
Words cannot express my thankfulness for having become ac- 
quainted with it, and what it means to me. Recommending your 


course in child training will be a delightful pleasure to me. I 
deem it my duty to humanity.” 
LEA MOFFET. 


Lamont, Iowa. 
“I think your method of Practical Child T raining is wonder- 
ful and should be in every home in the world.” 


Little a-td N. Y. Mr. JOHN MILLER. 


“Tam glad to send for your course in child tre ining. I think 
it is something that parents should not do without.’ 


Elida, Ohio. A. K. BRENNENAN. 


A New Method Built on the True 
Child Nature 


HE Parents’ Association is an organization devoted to 

scientific child training. It was founded by Professor 
Ray C. Beery, A.B., M.A. (Harvard and Columbia), after 
years of scientific research and practical experience in child 
training. Professor Beery is regarded by those who know 
his work as one of the greatest authorities on child training. 
Probably no one has a better knowledge of human nature 
or a@ more sympathetic understanding of children. 

Many parents say that he has revolutionized the whole 
problem of bringing up children. His wonderful new 
method is based on the fundamental law of child-nature— 
it employs the universal appeal to the child-instinct. And 
because it is founded on a sound, basic truth, it is simplicity 
itself. In fact, it makes it easier to have your children all 
that you desire them to be—obedient, unselfish, well-bred, 
respectful, frank and truthful — than to have them disobedient, 
selfish, rude, disrespectful, secretive and untruthful. For children 
respond readily, willingly and joyfully to the higher impulses, and 
the development of the finer traits of mind is quick and lasting. 

Through this new method, bringing up children need no longer 
be a trial and a worry and a hardship, but a supreme pleasure— 
a wonderful, beautiful experience in which the parent shares 
every confidence, every joy and sorrow of the child, and at the 
same time has its unqualified respect. 


Send No Money 


Ny VERY forward-thinking parent will be anxious to learn more 

4 about The Parents’ Association and the splendid advantages 

in which its 20,000 members are sharing. Complete information 
is now offered you without any cost or obligation to join. 

We shall be glad to send you entirely free of charge our new 
booklet entitled ““New Methods in Child Training,” together with 
full particulars of the work of the Association and the special 
benefits it offers to members at an expense which is trifling as 
compared with the remarkable results to be secured. 

Simply to send your request may mean so much to you in 
oe ly - a new ae wonderful success in training 
your children that you wi sade 
prompted to take advantage of [a ES 
this opportunity at once. So for ; 
the sake of your children, and 
for your own sake, write for this 





free booklet now—before you 
lay this magazine aside. 

If this booklet answersonly a 
few of the questions that have 
perplexed you, you will be glad 
that you sent for it—and it may 
open toyou undreamed-of possi- 
bilitiesofsuccessful parenthood. 
And it is only a matter of send- 
ing the coupon or a post card. | 


THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Dept. 441 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 441 





This does not obligate me in any way. 


Name 





pa== FREE BOOK COUPON === 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 4 


Please send me your booklet “New Methods in Child Training,” 
and information about The Parents’ Association, free of charge. 





Address ca aaa 








City 
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delicate flavors. 





White as the glaciers of the Arctic Circle. 
Pure as a polar breeze. Fine as swirling bits of 
snow. That is Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt. 
Develops a zest for eating by enhancing the 
And always flows freely. 
Sanitary package; easily opened cap. Ask for— 


Diamond 
Shaker Salt 


Interesting booklet, ‘‘One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,"* on request 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Since 1887, Makers of DIAMOND CRYSTAL “7¢ Salt thats all Salt-” 


In sanitary boxes or sacks—for table and cooking use 
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And if you 


A Successful Spare-time 
Curtis Worker 


Do You Want $100 Extra? 


What would you do with an extra hundred dollars? 
Would it buy that phonograph you have been longing for, 
or a new living-room chair, or a new fur scarf, or a stun- 
ning new suit for early Spring? Or would it buy lessons 
in Music, or a Business College course, or —there are a 
dozen things that you want that an extra hundred dollars 
would buy. 


Start the New Year Right 


You can have them! The busiest woman has a few spare hours 
each week, and these spare hours will soon bring the extra hundred 
Most of our women subscription representatives are busy 
housewives or teachers or business women—all capable, forehanded 
women who realize the worth of the odd hours that they can find in 
every week to present the value of The Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Saturday Evening Post and The Country Gentleman to their neigh- 
bors and friends. And many a new worker, with no previous ex- 
perience, has been able to earn an extra hundred dollars with just a 
few weeks’ easy, pleasant sparetime work. If you want to do as 
well, write to-day to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


So" 




















Ginger Cookies 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134) 


“Oh, I guess it’s fair, all right. Ain’t I got 
the money?” 

Georgie admitted that this was true, but 
his heart was sore within him. 

So Slim went into the Abode of Bliss, and 
Georgie, with his sack of little cakes and both 
boxes of seeds, went over to a park bench. 
He opened the sack and peered in. Then he 
started up wildly and tore the bag half open 
in his haste. Where were his little pink-and- 
white cakes? These were cookies—ginger 
cookies! Suddenly he remembered that the 
tray of ginger cookies had stood next to the 
one of white cakes. The clerk must have 
thought he pointed to the cookies. He rushed 
over to the bakeshop intending to ask the 
man to change them, but several customers 
were in and his nerve failed him, so he went 
miserably back to the bench. 

Georgie did not know what retributive 
vengeance meant. But ina vague, boyish way 
he began to feel that something spooky was 
following him all day, that some mysterious 
power was exacting satisfaction for a wrong. 
He and Petie Eberhardt had read a story 
like it in the Eberhardt barn; it was called 
“The Old Man’s Curse.”” Had—he looked 
nervously around—had Hannah cursed him? 


| Spree: a little while he sat quietly in the park 
under the shadowof the thought. Then 
his eyes fell upon the seeds. If he could 
only surprise Slim by selling them all! So, 
with sudden energy, he rose and crossed to 
the other side of town, where seemed to dwell 
the aristocrats. Because the proletariat had 
not purchased seeds, it did not follow that 
the patricians would do likewise. 

For one solid, hot, perspiring hour he 
worked harder than he had ever done in his 
life. At the end of that time he turned wea- 
rily into a yard where a woman sat in a gar- 
den seat. She was old. She looked like a 
coiffured, manicured, bejeweled Witch of 
Endor. 

When Georgie announced his errand she 
said sharply: “‘Have you got a license?” 

Georgie did not have one. Moreover, he 
did not know what one was. But he was sud- 
denly, intensely alarmed. 

“Then,” she said fiercely, her permanent 
wave bobbing up and down on her wrinkled 
old forehead, “you get right out of here or 
T’ll call the town marshal. And what’s more, 
you try to sell Government seeds in this town 
and Ill report you to the Federal authori- 
ties.” 

Georgie left hastily, aided in his flight by 
visions of President Wilson coming through 
the park to collar him. He dropped breath- 
lessly down on a bench. All was lost save 
honor—and the seeds. He did not know 
whether he was a communist, a socialist, an 
anarchist or a bolshevist. He only knew that 
he was something he had not been before. 

For another wretched hour he loafed 
around the park and waited for Slim. Occa- 
sionally he nibbled at a cooky, but it was 
not pleasant to his palate. 


E WAS glad when the show was over, 

glad when they got on the home-bound 
train. Slim, full of enthusiasm over the pic- 
ture, kept up a running dissertation on its 
merits, but Georgie was strangely silent. The 
old lady who sat across the aisle tried to draw 
him into conversation. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances he would have told her, un- 
bidden, who he was, his place of residence, 
the make of his bicycle and his favorite 
color, but now he only responded with “ Yes, 
ma’am,” “No, ma’am.” 

She was a lady who bulged out in many 
places. Her cheeks, her body, her hands, all 
seemed to have been pneumatically blown 
up. The little, gray-whiskered man next to 
the window was almost hidden by her. The 
two spread out their lunch. Georgie’s greedy 
eyes fastened themselves on some huge slices 
of bread and butter and pieces of fried 
chicken. There was a leg all crisp and 
The old lady caught his look, so he turned 
his head away quickly. 

“Here, little boy,” she spoke in halting 
English. ‘‘ Here iss somedings for you.” 

As he turned toward her he felt, intui- 
tively, that he knew what it was going to be. 
Yes, it was just as he thought. They were 
huge and thick and ginger colored. He was 
not surprised. He had reached a state of 
calm despair, a sort of mental ennui, as 
though it would not do the least good to 
fight against this uncanny, nightmare thing. 
Mechanically he put out his hand for them. 
He gave one of the loathsome things to Slim 
and squeezed the other down in the crack of 
the plush seat. Whenever the old lady looked 
at him he wiped his mouth vigorously with 
the back of his hand. 

When they were nearing Centerville, with 
that necessity for confession so essential to 





some souls, Georgie said: ‘Say, Slim, the 
folks didn’t know I come.” 

“Didn’t they?” Then he added consol- 
ingly: “Gee! ‘I’d hate to be you.” 

Georgie half expected that Margaret or 
Aunt Ann would be at the station to meet 
him. There was no representative there, 
however—only Al Smith for the mail, and a 
dozen hangers-on. As the two walked up 
Main Street they spoke wonderingly to each 
other of changes in town. One would have 
thought they were old men returning to the 
scenes of their boyhood. 

On the far edge of town they parted, Slim 
to go whistling cheerfully down the street, 
secure in the knowledge that there would 
be no reward and no questions asked, and 
Georgie to turn in at the Billings’ driveway 
and saunter silently, albeit nonchalantly, 
toward the house. It was somewhat discon- 
certing to see the garage door open and the 
big car inside. Father and mother were 
home. 

For a moment he paused to decide which 
of the entrances to the house looked less for- 
bidding. He chose the dining-room door. 
His entrance could not have been more 
dramatic. For he opened the door directly 
upon the family sitting at the supper table. 
As they turned and looked at him, it seemed 
that there must have been seventy-five 
seated around the table. 


HERE was a vast silence. It closed in 
around him like water over his head. It 
was his father who broke the long, chilly still- 
ness. Rare indeed were the occasions when 
his father took the steering wheel of govern- 
ment from mother’s hand. This was evi- 
dently a rare occasion, for he said in tones 
that partook of the qualities of lemon ice: 
“Young man, you can go up to your room.” 
As Georgie passed the table he caught a 
fleeting vision of cold sliced ham, pinkish 
white, of light rolls and blackberries. Lucifer 
might have gazed upon such a scene just be- 
fore he was cast into outer darkness. Georgie 
carefully closed the door of Paradise Lost 
behind him, tiptoed up to his room and 
seated himself quietly in a chair by the win- 
dow and waited for the Great Mystery. 

Stoically he repeated: ‘‘Scoldin’s don’t 
hurt you; lickin’s don’t last long; and kill 
you they dassent.” 

For ages he sat there while outside in the 
great world people were born, married and 
passed away. He was the only person in the 
universe to whom nothing happened, whose 
functions were paralyzed, whose life was at a 
standstill. After a few years he heard some- 
one coming up the stairs. His door was 
opened. He did not take his eyes from a 
small, green bush on the side lawn. The 


someone behind him spoke. It was his 
mother. 
“Georgie,” she said quietly, “we are all 


surprised beyond words that you would do a 
thing like that. Father says to tell you to go 
to bed. You’re not to have any supper.” 
Her chin wobbled suspiciously, but she went 
steadily, Spartanly, on: “But I didn’t want 
you to go absolutely hungry to bed, so I’ve 
brought you just a bite.” Georgie heard a 
tray being placed on his dresser. Then 
mother withdrew lingeringly. At the door 
she paused. “Don’t forget to say your 
prayer, dear.” 


(fo who had thoughts of his own 
on this subject that did not in the least 
accord with the orthodox creed of the church 
of which he was a humble attendant, made 
no answer. He waited until he heard her 
going down the stairs, then turned hurriedly, 
avidly, to the dresser. On the tray stood one 
glass of water and two ginger cookies! 

With a groan he hauled off his shoes and 
clothes, put on his gown and got into bed. 
A few lingering rays of sun were still stretched 
across his prison floor. He could hear the 
‘xmily laughing and the tinkle of dishes in 
the kitchen. Cars began going by with 
merry loads. Slim was whistling out in the 
alley—Slim, who was free. 

For a long time he lay looking out toward 
the tree-grown hill behind the pasture, re- 
viewing the miserable afternoon. He was 
glad he had hidden the seeds in a bush in the 
Westwood park, glad he had purposely neg- 
lected to remind Slim to bring them home. 
He hoped they’d take root and grow all over 
the park, thick, so thick that the Westwood 
folks couldn’t ever walk through it, darn 
em! 

The moon swung slowly into view. It was 
large and round and yellow, golden yellow. 
It leered at him. It looked The per- 
spiration broke out on Georgie’s forehead. 
Then he shivered a little, pulled the sheet up, 
and turned his face to the wall. It looked 
like a huge ginger cooky. 
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such; and you may be partial On the contrary, dried apricots give 

to their distinctive flavor. But you acertain piquant taste, a certain 
—until you have discovered the en- zestful flavor, a certain delicate and 
ticing taste-appeal in Sunsweet Dried — distinctive something that are not to 
Apricots—until you yourself have be found even in the finest of fresh 
wrought marvelous desserts with apricots. With Sunsweet Apricots 
this rare fruit in your own kitchen— in your kitchen pantry the delights 
you will never know what a wealth of better-than-fresh apricots are 
of flavor, what a treasure-trove of yours to enjoy the year ’round. : 


delightful dishes, is held captive for ‘ 
you in this fine fruit-food ! Sunsweet Apricots lend themselves 


, to many unusual and captivating 

Sunsweet Apricots—the top-qual- dishes. Besides, they are so con- 

ity brand of the California Prune and _centrated (in flavor and nutriment) 

Apricot Growers—are fully tree- that their use represents a distinct 

ripened before they are picked for food-economy. For example: did you 

drying. Nor must you suppose that know that one dried apricot serves 
one whit of their natural flavor or the purpose of six fresh apricots? 


Yu may know apricots, as__ freshness is lost in the drying process. 





The new way to buy Apricots 
Ask your grocer for this 11-oz. Sunsweet carton 


We have made it easy for you to get Sunsweet Apricots—and to know 
that you are getting the top-quality pack of California’s finest orchards. We 
have made it possible for you to buy this uncommon fruit-food in a clean, 


Sunsweet Apricot Pie sanitary, attractive way. Ask your grocer for this 11-oz. carton of Sunsweet 


Here’s a perfect climax to any mesl—for dried apricots are, by Apri¢ots—you’ll find you can’t serve them too often to please your family. 
common consent, the greatest of all pie fruits! Easy to make, too— If your grocer is not yet supplied with these cartons, see that the apricots 
here’s how: Soak Sunsweet Apricots in warm water for 2 hours; he d 11 k fi 

spread uniformly in pie plate lined with thin pie dough; sprinkle € does sell you are taken from the regular 25-lb. box of Sunsweet 
v with sugar and powdered cinnamon; bake in medium oven half hour. Apricots supplied everywhere to retail grocers. 
Send for free Recipe Packet | Sieeiet hcsileie tale nes 


California’s finest orchards 


Our new Recipe Packet—which is yours 
for the asking—contains selected and care- 
fully tested recipes which will help to make 
your menus more appealing, more health- 
ful, more satisfying. The recipes are printed 
on gummed slips (5’’ by 3’) so you can 
paste them in your favorite cook-book or on 
your recipe filing cards for permanent ref- 
erence. Send for this Sunsweet Recipe 
Packet today—it’s free. Simply address— 


CALIFORNIA PRUNE & 
APRICOT GROWERS Inc. 


511 Market St., San Jose, California 





A co-operative growing, packing and mark- 


; nae eting association embracing more than 7,500 
Stewed Sunsweet Apricots growers engaged in this industry in 
There’s a keen taste, a smart tang to California. | 


them that you’ll relish—and the recipe 
is simplicity itself: Cover Sunsweet 
Apricots with warm water and let soak 


eee = ALIFORNI AS 
NAT URE ~- FLAVORED APRICOTS. 
































have done her best to show what a feminine 
jurist would bring to the bench. She 
wanted to fill her part so well that another 
woman would be named when her successor 
should be chosen. 

During this first year she adhered strictly 
to her program and energetically clung to 
the traditions of the court room as to its dig- 
nity and sacredness. She has been conserva- 
tive and easy, throughout days of grilling 
business back and forth between attor- 
neys waging their legal battles. She has 
hedged the operation of the law about with 
a wall of mature, clear-cut and cool regu- 
larity which would do credit to any silver- 
haired judge of the other sex. 

So lacking is any air of femininity in the 
court that even the most seasoned of the 
local investigators sometimes slip into 
answering “sir” to her inquiries. ‘‘ Your 
Honor”’ finds its place without ado, but so 
ingrained is the average mind with the im- 
pression that the bench is ever masculine 
that this new woman judge hears herself 
addressed as “‘sir’”’ as often as otherwise. 


When Her Honor Selects New Juries 


MONG the most interesting times to 
visit the court is the season for the 
selection of the new juries. At stated inter- 
vals of the year these juries have to be 
chosen, for those law violators who wish 
trials before their peers, in numbers. Wash- 
ington business men of all types and grades 
report readily in answer to the summons to 
Judge Sellers’ court, because service there 
excuses them from the longer drawn out and 
more arduous duties of the other courts. 

Department-store owners, journalists, 
foreign-born merchants from the corner 
fruit stands, tailors and suburban farmers— 
all file before Her Honor to answer questions 
as to whether they are over twenty-one years 
of age, but under sixty years, guiltless of a 
criminal record, can read and write and are 
citizens of the United States. She hears their 
pleas for excuse from duty with patience 
and usually without comment, making a 
decision in each instance at once. 

In the sessions of the juvenile court which 
have to do with the hearing of boys and girls 
under seventeen years of age, the children’s 
cases are heard in the judge’s chambers, 
which are on the first floor of the old red 
brick building now converted from former 
residential glory into a court of justice. In 
the chambers she sits at an ordinary flat-top 
desk, the witnesses and culprits finding 
chairs near by. Her chief probation officer 
is a man with a staff of nine other workers, 
and the prosecuting attorneys are men. It 
is behind this desk that Judge Sellers’ keen 
sympathy for children finds its vent. In her 
private life she has mothered the children 
of her brother, Captain French Sellers, with 
whom she makes her home. Just now she 
is rearing a niece and a nephew, the children 
of her brother, as their mother died several 
years ago. 

But she is now the legal parent of count- 
less young wards of the court whose destinies 
have been placed in her hands by that unto- 
ward fate which sends so many youngsters 
into neglected /homes—unfortunate parent- 
age or no visible parentage at all, from which 
the court must rescue them. Day in and day 
out she tells Sammy, though he be white, 
negro or mulatto, that he belongs to her now 
and must be 2 good boy so he won’t have to 
be sent away to the reform school. The 
blue-coated policeman of the city is usually 
the complaining witness against the boys 
brought in for misdemeanors. These lads 
have been throwing stones and breaking the 
electric globes which make Washington one 
of the best illuminated cities of the country, 
or have been found with firearms in their 
possession, or are charged with staying away 
from home for unheard-of periods of time, or 
with many other outlets for boyish energy 
which may be surmised. 


Her Diplomatic Way With Policemen 


T IS told how, in other days, the city’s 

policemen felt that they were not so wel- 
come in their réles at the juvenile court, and 
rumor has it that many of them took the 
culprits into a corner and talked to them of 
their own accord without ever bringing them 
into court. Judge Sellers has adopted a 
diplomatic way of her, own for making the 
policeman feel that the court is being con- 
ducted for the good of the whole community, 
and that he is one of those concerned in 
making the court operate well. 

She never passes an unknown policeman, 
wherever he may be on duty, without step- 
ping up to him and asking: “What is your 
name, please?” 

Upon getting this fact she explains: ‘I 
am Judge Sellers, of the Juvenile Court. I 
want to know you and I want you to know 
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me, because I am sure that if we are friends 
we can better understand one another if you 
should ever have occasion to-appear before 
my court.” 

This is one way she has of meeting the 
many angles of her new job. 


The Wide Scope of Her Court Work 


HE court was established for children 

fundamentally, but it has included 
domestic relations and the fixing of the 
paternity of children born out of wedlock, 
that these youngsters might not become 
charges on the local charities. The children 
generally embraced by the laws set up for 
this court are included in these groups: 


(a) Those who violate any penal law or any 
regulation or ordinance of the District of 
Columbia, or who commit any act or offense for 
which they can be prosecuted in a method 
partaking of the nature of criminal action or 
proceeding; or, 

(b) Those who engage in any occupation, 
calling or exhibition or are found in any place 
for permitting which an adult may be punished 
by law, or who so deport themselves or are in 
such condition or surroundings or under such 
improper or insufficient guardianship or control 
as to endanger the morals, health or general 
welfare of such children; or, 

(c) Those who come within the provisions of 
any law, regulation or ordinance for the educa- 
tion, care and protection of children; or, 

(d) Those whose custody may be the subject 
of controversy; provided that when the ques- 
tion of the custody of a child is incidental to the 
determination of a case pending in a court of 
general jurisdiction, such court shall not be 
deprived of jurisdiction to determine upon 
such a question, but such a court may decline 
to pass upon such a question and certify the 
same to the juvenile court for hearing and 
determination. 


Children who are destitute of suitable 
homes or adequate means of earning an hon- 
orable livelihood, or who are living in an 
unfit environment or are known to be incor- 
rigible, are made wards of the court. The 
issuance of certificates to boys and girls who 
must go to work under the age of sixteen 
years is one of the busiest features of the 
court. Employers, both men and women, 
who violate the clauses of the District of 
Columbia child labor laws form a certain 
percentage of the adults brought before the 
judge for trial. 

The largest portion of the grown-ups get 
into court through failure to provide support 
for their wives or minor children. Collections 
of the amounts fixed by the judges of this 
court, to be paid by neglectful husbands 
during the years of 1916 and 1917, aggre- 
gated nearly $100,000. 


The New Law Governing Her Work 


HE Juvenile Court at Washington has 
not always enjoyed its present status. 
Following local agitation against the contin- 
uance of conditions which had permitted 
upward of four thousand children at the 
national capital to accumulate criminal 
records, a movement to reform the law then 
in force was instituted. J. C. McReynolds, 
now a justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, having succeeded Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes, was the attorney 
general who set the machinery turning for 
a change in the Washington Juvenile Court. 
In March, 1914, he named a committee to 
study the laws then on the statute books and 
to draft a code of juvenile court laws which 
would serve as a general model as well as the 
court in question. This commission was com- 
posed of Bernard Flexner, of Chicago; 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop, of the Children’s 
Bureau of. the Department of Labor; the 
Reverend William J. Kerby, of the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C.; 
and Walter C. Clephane and William H. 
Baldwin, both of Washington, D. C. This 
committee served without compensation and 
reported the code which was later used in 
reforming the laws of the Juvenile Court of 
the District of Columbia. 

It also recommended that the records 
against the four thousand children who could 
never do jury duty, enter public service or 
hold public office as long as those marks 
stood against them be expunged from the 
books of the United States. The new laws 
provided against any future criminal records 
for childish misdemeanors. 

In January, 1915, Mr. McReynolds 
transmitted to Mr. Gregory, his successor as 


attorney general, a report from this com- 
mittee. Excerpts from it are pertinent to the 
matter under discussion and are as follows: 

“The legislation establishing the Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia in 1906 is 
strikingly out of harmony with the modern 
movement touching juvenile court legisla- 
tion. So far as the law is concerned every 
detail of the criminal law is worked out 
against ‘the child. Like the adult, he is a law 
breaker, an offender against the public peace; 
the particular offense be it ever so trifling is 
of no moment; he may be charged with 
breaking a window in his play—an offense 
against property—or taking a newspaper— 
larceny. There is but one way of reaching 
him, according to the conception under the 
present law, and that is through the convic- 
tion for the commission of a crime. No dis- 
tinction is made between the offending child 
and the adult criminal. 

“Back of the appearance of the child in 
court there may be an adult who is respon- 
sible for the appearance of the child there, 
yet the law is so defective in this particular 
that not a single case against an adult has 
been tried in eighteen months. 

“The proposed amendment to the existing 
legislation is drawn upon a theory diamet- 
rically opposed to the present law. It rests 
upon the principle that henceforth the child 
who finds his way into court is not*to be 
regarded as a criminal, but rather as the 
ward of the nation, whose individual welfare 
coincides with the well-being of the state 
and who is to be saved to it rather than 
prosecuted by it.” 


Children Taught Good Citizenship ~ 


= HE new court will become, therefore, an 

explicit acknowledgment of the obliga- 
tion of the nation to throw around the child of 
the District of Columbia its aid and protec- 
tion, so as todirect it into the paths which lead 
to good citizenship. The letter and spirit of 
the law must make it clear that from the 
moment the law lays its hand upon the child 
it is to protect and not to punish, to help 
and not to stigmatize, and the machinery 
of the court will be modified to achieve this 
purpose. 

“This is the beneficent and humane 
thought underlying the juvenile-court legis- 
lation of the past fifteen years, beginning 
with the passage of the first of these later 
acts by the Illinois Legislature in 1899 and 
found in the statutes of more than two-thirds 
of the states of the Union. The primary 
question—the one that we always find in the 
thousands of cases coming before the juve- 
nile courts—involves the right of the court 
to control the custody of the child; to take it 
from its parents or guardians upon the broad 
ground that the welfare of the child and fhe 
good of the state require that it be done. 
Courts of the last resort in this country when 
called upon to construe laws creating juve- 
nile courts have uniformly upheld the right; 
they have rested the decisions upon the 
broad principle that the court is exercising a 
power used from the earliest times by the 
English chancellors.” 

It was into this new atmosphere of the 
court that Judge Sellers came. Within a 
few months after she went on the bench the 
longest trial ever held in Washington, D. C., 
came into her records, one involving that 
primary question of the right of the court to 
remove children from the wrong environ- 
ment. This was the Greer case, which lasted 
for three weeks—days and nights until eleven 
o’clock sometimes. The owners of a prosper- 
ous bakery were charged with the educational 
neglect and other mistreatment of seven or 
eight children whom they had adopted from 
institutions in the East. The case was a 
famous one in its time and ended with the 
court taking the children from the bakery. 
Later the Board of Children’s Guardians of 
Washington located relatives of the orphans, 
and they were adopted into homes. 


She Has Handled 5000 Cases 


gree the fiscal yearending June30, 
1919, at which time the government year 
comes to a close, show that about nine hun- 
dred adult cases and approximately two 
thousand children’s cases have been handled 
by Judge Sellers’ court since July 1, 1918. 
In addition to this total, the probation 
officer had a record of 1692 cases settled 
before they ever reached the judge’s docket. 
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THE HOME JOURNAL’S NEW FASHION DEPARTMENT, 


IN MR. HARRY COLLINS, the noted American fashion authority, our readers will 
find a keen and resourceful guide in all matters of dress. Inthe next, the February, issue | 
of THE HOME JOURNAL he will begin a series of fashion articles prepared exclusively 
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A casual observation of these approximately 
five thousand juvenile court cases produced 
annually at the national capital will indicate 
that thousands of persons are touched by the 
decisions of the woman judge. 

Each case involves at least two other per- 
sons besides the defendant, and a great deal 
of vitality and good health is necessary to 
carry on the work. Despite its hardships, 
Judge Sellers enjoys her new life. She has 
always worked diligently, and to do so now 
is only the repetition of habits formed more 
than a quarter of a century ago. 

A friend relates that the judge’s feeling on 
seeing a bit of boyhood brought into th: 
court, his face unwashed and his clothes 
unkempt, was that of acute understandiny. 
She is said to have later made the commen: : 
“T know only too well how difficult it is for 
small boys to keep tidy and clean, and I al 
ways think that but for the grace of some goo:i 
fortune my own small nephew might be stan! 
ing there before me with all my advice abou! 
how to keep clean gone for naught.” 


Studying Other Juvenile Courts 


ROOF that Judge Sellers loves her wor\: 

can be cited in the fact that she spent 
her first vacation from the bench in traveliny 
through the Middle Western States to review 
the juvenile court work there.. She spent 
five weeks, beginning at Detroit and going 
from city to city. This is not easy work, this 
watching another juvenile court operate. 
One must wait and wait through a mass of 
detailed court hearing in the hope that a 
case in which one might be especially inter- 
ested will reach the calendar. 

Court duties, strictly speaking, are not the 
only ones which the judge of a juvenile court 
is expected to perform. Judge Sellers has 
given public and semipublic service of a 
valuable nature during her first year of office. 
She served as a member of the conference 
called by the District of Columbia Minimum 
Wage Board to determine the lowest wage to 
be legally fixed for the girls in the mercantile 
industry of the city. She and Mrs. Newton 
D. Baker, the wife of the Secretary of War, 
represented the public’s interests in these 
meetings. She also participated in the con- 
ferences on child welfare, called by Miss 
Julia C. Lathrop, of the Children’s Bureau, 
last spring, to draw up new child standards. 
International authorities were in attendance. 
Miss Sellers was named as a member of the 
committee growing out of this conference, 
the duty of which will be to revise and set 
up the child standards which the United 
States Government will present to the world 
as its best thought in that field. 

What has this first year of the term of 
Judge Sellers on the Juvenile Bench at 
Washington contributed to support the 
theory that women are especially fitted to be 
judges in cases concerning women and 
children? It has contributed, primarily, a 
successful experiment of the idea. Women 
have shown that their innate qualities fit 
them for places as kindergartners, teachers 
and other positions where children are the 
human material to be made into citizens. 
Judge Sellers has shown that the field for such 
guidance can be extended to that most sacred 
of all places in a democracy, its courts of 
justice. There now exists a court where those 
who believe and those who do not believe 
may watch a woman preside over a tribunal. 

Judge Sellers is now the only woman in 
the United States who can speak with the 
authority of a year’s experience on the bench. 
The thing that many people have been talk- 
ing about for years in terms of nebulous, 
untried ideas has now come to pass as a daily, 
actual happening. : 


What Her Successful Work Means 


USTICE WILLIAM HITZ, of the Dis- 

trict of Columbia Supreme Court, who is 
regarded as having a watchful eye—judi 
cially—over the juvenile court, has pro 
nounced the experiment a success. “I hav: 
no doubt but that, if the judge’s term shoul: 
expire to-morrow, she would be reappointed,’ 
he said when asked if the innovation had 
proved a happy one. “I believe, too, tha! 
if a vacancy should occur anywhere on the 
Federal bench, President Wilson woul: 
seriously consider the names of any women 
named to fill the place, because of the work 
done here by Miss Sellers. 

“The President frankly said that he was 
making an experiment of the woman judge 
not only for the juvenile court, but for ali 
courts. I am of the opinion that he is satis 
fied with the experiment. He has named : 
woman as district attorney for one of the 
heaviest working districts of the country 
that of San Francisco. The future fo: 
women both as prosecutors and jurists in 
these couris, especially where women and 
children come often, is unlimited.” 
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five minutes with a piece of ice. 


If you long for more color— 


Use this famous treatment 
for rousing a sluggish skin 


Just before retiring, wash your face and neck 
with plenty of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
warm water. Rubagenerous lather thoroughly 
into the pores, using an upward and outward 
motion. Do this until the skin feels somewhat 
sensitive. Rinse well in warm water, then 
in cold. Whenever possible, rub your skin for 
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If your skin has lost its 
fine texture— 
Use this famous treatment every aight 


Dip your washcloth in very warm water and hold it 
to your face. Now, take the cake of Wood)bury’s 
Facial Soap, dip it in water and rub the cake itself 
over your skin. Leave the slight coating of soxp on 
for a few minutes until your face feels drawn and dry. 
Then dampen the skin and rub the soap in gently with 
an upward and outward motion. Rinse the face 
thoroughly, first in tepid water, then in co'd, When- 
ever possible, finish by rubbing the face with a piece 
of ice. 


To make your skin 


noticeably lovely—gve zt 
the reeular care tt had when you were a baby 


HEN you were a baby, your skin 
was exquisitely soft —clear—deli- 
cate; daintily rose-pink and white. 
People loved to touch your rose-petal 
cheeks, your soft, smooth little hands. 
Do you ever stop to think what kept your 
skin so fine and soft? What is keeping it 
now from being as fine and soft as it can be? 
No matter how you may have neglected 
your skin, you cam make it exquisite in 
texture. You can have the glorious color 
of youth. You must begin at once to give 
your skin the tender, regular care it received 
when you were a baby. Every night before 
retiring, cleanse it thoroughly—just as 


thoroughly asa baby’s skin is cleansed every 
night. If your skin has lost its delicacy and 
clearness, use the particular Woodbury 
treatment indicated for its needs. 

Do you want more color? Are the pores 
enlarged? Have you disfiguring blemishes 
or blackheads? These conditions are the 
result of neglect and the constant exposure 
to which your skin is subjected. The right 
Woodbury treatment, used nightly, will 
correct them. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and have your first treatment tonight. The 
feeling the first two or three treatments 
give your skin will tell you how much 


good its regular use is going to do you. 
In a week or ten days you will begin 
to notice a decided improvement—the 
greater clearness, smoothness, fineness and 
color you long for. 

Woodbury’s is for sale at drug stores 
and toilet goods counters throughout the 
United States and Canada. A 25 cent cake 
will last a month or six weeks. 


























For 6 cents we will send you a 
trial size cake (enough for a week 
or ten days of any Woodbury 
facial treatment) together with the 
booklet of treatments, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” Or for 
15 cents we will send you the treat- 
ment booklet and samples of 


Sample cake of soap, booklet of famous treatments, samples 
of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 
Cold Cream, sent to you for 15 cents 


_Jergens Co., 101 Spring Grove 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial 
Powder, Facial Cream and Cold 
Cream. Address The Andrew 


Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
101 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


The treatments in the booklet 


Wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap is the booklet, ““A Skin You Love to Touch.” 
It contains scientific advice on the skin and scalp, and 
full directions for all the famous Woodbury treatments. 
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Two Well-Planned Italian De- 
signs in Embroidery and Needle- 


point, 


Tray Covers or Centerpieces 





Needlework 


LINENS BY COURTESY OF MR. JAMES M. MCCUTCHEON 
POTTERY BY COURTESY OF MR. H. H. BATTLES 








The Candlesticks, Vase and Bonbon Dish are Ivory 


One or Two Choice Pieces of Italian Pottery Give a Distinctive 
White, While the Sugar Bowl and Fruit Basket are in 


and a Harmonious Note to Italian Tea-Table Linens, With 





















Carnations, Lilies or Roses for the Floral Effect Typical Colors of Fruits and Flowers 
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Italian Cross-Stitched are These 
Simple Yet Undeniably Good- 
Looking Table Linens and Also 
This New Filet Tray Cover 


Oval and Oblong, for 
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Typical of Italian Stitchery are 
the Hemstitching and Floren- _— 
tine Pattern of This Exquisite 
Luncheon Set 
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Place Doilies and Napkins Match 
Their Centerpieces in Unique Border 
Motifs 
















































Pine-Needle Baskets 


BY ANNE B. AND HELEN B. CALL 


— 


Ring Basket Decorated in 
Lavender and Blue Rafha 


A Decorative Basket of Pine Needles 
With Border Done in Red, Orange 
and Black Raffa 





A Cretonne Bag With 
a Unique Pine-Needle 
Cover Which Fastens 
A Handy Holder for 
the Ball of Yarn or Thread 


Hairpin Basket Decorated With Pine 








Chains of China 
erries and Vari- 
colored Beads 








Here are Two Unusual Baskets: One is 
Decorated With Rafa Flowers and the 
Other With a Border 





The Jewel Basket Above is 
Lined With Satin to Protect 
Delicate Trinkets. At the This Graceful Vase is the Com- 
Left is a Workbag; Below, plement of Any Single Flower. 
a Basket Decorated With The Work Basket Beside it is 
Holly and Cones Roomy and GocdtoLook Upon 





\ The Triangular Basket and the One 
Below it are Unusual in Shape as Well 
as im Decoration. The One With 
Handles is Trimmed With Raffa Rose 














Our Booklets of Directions for Weaving With 
Pine Needles or Reed Will be Found Listed 
Among HOME JOURNAL Booklets 
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Pine-Needle Baskets 


BY ANNE B. AND HELEN B. CALL 


120 ry, | 










Ring Basket Decorated in 
Lavender and Blue Rafha 






























A Decorative Basket of Pine Needles 
With Border Done in Red, Orange 
and Black Raffa 









A Cretonne Bag With 
a Unique Pine-Needle 
Cover Which Fastens 





A Handy Holder for 
the Ball of Yarn or Thread 





Hairpin Basket Decorated With Pine Co: 

















Here are Two Unusual Baskets: One is 
Decorated With Raffia Flowers and the 
Other With a Border 














The Je Ww el Basket Above 1S 
Lined With Satin to Protect 








Delicate Trinkets. At the Chis Graceful Vase is the Com- 
Left is a Workbag; Below, plement of Any Single Flower. 
a Basket Decorated With The Work Basket Beside it is 
Holly and Cones Roomy and GoodtoLook L Jpon 


The Triangular Basket and the One 3 
Below it are Unusual in Shape as Well 
as in Decoration. The One With 
Handles is Trimmed With Raffia Roses 


















Our Booklets of I Jirections for Weaving With 
Pine Needles or Reed Will be Found Listed 
Among HOME JOURNAL Booklets 
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Patchwork Up-to-Date 


BY RITA NEWBOLD SWAINE 





RDINARILY one associates patchwork with the old-fashioned 
quilts of our grandmother’s day, but here it is in a glorified form 
applied to things useful and ornamental. Scheherazade would forsake 
story-telling to admire the characters of her tales pictured in this manner. 











This Attractive : 
ses io . oo & A Colorful Bit to Hang on the Wall 
ecorate ith ¢ 


tt. onl S ee Denil Lovely New Smocks of 
OUK-é “Lac ‘ mA « 
i Pinteie Japanese Crepe Trimmed 
work 4 o ° 

. With Futurist Flowers 


This Overblouse of Japanese 
Crepe is a Dainty Accessory” 
for the Summer Dress 





Above, a Child’s Slip- 
(aj on of Pink Crepe. 
ae sik A. The Patchwork 
fh: © Flowers are Applied 
|e i With Contrasting 


a en 


: 
7" i r > : ee ‘ ee - as ak 4 2 iy 
i se a te { pe its Sie Be Fy a oe. Colored Silk 


Gay -Colored 
Dancing Figure, With 
Each “Patch” . lined 
in Contrasting Silk, 
Would Look Well 


Framed in Mahogany 





, ‘ 
Lone in Patchwork 


206 908 8888 Hee ROE BEET e+e He ewe eee eamErT 





Another Tray, So Picturesque That 
One Forgets That Trays Have a ; 5 ae 
Utilitarian Purpose 


gmanrer reece 


A Runner Matching the Curtains on the Left Below” 





Gray-Blue Scrim Was Used for 4) Or, Perhaps an Orange-Colored . \ 
These Curtains. They are Lovely ‘Ss = Cushion With a Bakst Figure 
With the Sunshine Back of T ; . -“ V » More Pleasing 

on tie Sumatine Back of Them A Bakst Figure on a Black Background Will Supply the Color Note You Need Would be More Pleasing 
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Cookery at a Glance 


LL recipes for any one kind of food are similar in essentials, but diffe1 


in details. 
at a glance. 


This cookery card will enable 
convenience i 


kitchen use, 


you to see the 


mount it on cardboard heavy enough not to bend, cut out 
as indicated. Place a hook on the inside of the left-hand door of your kitchen 


cabinet or dresser, 


at a convenient height. 
































When you want 


variations 
cut out this page, 


the hole 


to bake a loaf 


By A. Louise Andrea 


of bread or any of its variations, hang this card on the hook and a glance 
will show you what ingredients you will need and the method of putting 
them together. 

The abbreviations used throughout are these: T means 1 level ‘ad/e 
spoonful; t means 1 level Prose C means 1 level cupful, using the 
standard half-pint measuring cup. 
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“~ . r | 
q Small Hot Breads With Yeast | 
Q | 
Kinds | Sugar} Fat L _— | Eggs Add Bake To Shape 
ia | | oT 1C scalded ; 10 minutes Cover and raise soft ‘dough to double its bulk. Break c off even-sized pie< es, roll 
Finger rolls it | lard milk white quick oven under hands 4 times as long as wide, place close together on greased pan, cover, 
“ | beaten 1 raise, brush tops with egg white mixed with water. 
14 C boiling Cover and raise soft dough to double its bulk. Break off even-sized pieces and 
Commnetin it 2F ant bos added to | 10 minutes roll under hands 5 times as long as wide. Have center slightly thicker than 
—- | lard ay. Cc ee. Se | quick oven ends. Shape into half-moons on greased pans, cover and raise. Brush with 
= melted butter when baked. 
; oT ‘Gh eenlded 1 ‘vette “Cover and raise soft dough to double its bulk. Break off even-sized pieces, roll 
Egg rolls. it butt nite beaten| ‘ccctttetee eich cea under hand 3 times as long as wide, place on greased pan, cover and raise. Cut 
putter 1 top of « eac h roll twice with ith knife, brush with egg and milk 
iad, aan — i 7 
| , ee . ‘over and raise soft dough to double its bulk. Break off even-sized pieces like 
Gb re sate KC ag 
* Clover rolls 7T t a ——— — - } 4S name hs — | toon marbles, roll in palm of hand and lay 3 in each greased muffin pan, cover 
ae ge Hite aa — and raise. Brush tops with melted butter when baked. 
, 7 o ie : De oe = nt ~\% © seedless “18 to 20 min- | Cover and raise soft dough to double its bulk. Roll out one inch thick, cut into 
* $7 | 1C scalded 1 > T a . 1 
Hot cross buns 6T | utter } milk beaten | Taisins 2 I cit- utes quick rounds, place in greased pans, cover and raise. Cut across on each one. When 
} butte . ron oven baked brush over with sugar and water. Ice the cross on each bun while hot 
ay ae = ~ | 42 to 15 min- “r and raise soft dough to double its bulk. Roll 14-inch tl 
« p- " | +, oe ons = 2 to 15 min- | Cover and raise soft dough to double its bu Roll out 44-inch thick, cut into 
+ y “oe House IT => 2 + 1 he - utes quick | rounds, brush with melted butter and fold. Press firmly together, lay in 
. a | - oven greased pan, cover and raise. Brush with melted butter when baked 
} | 34 C scalded | ~ - « > s ions 
- ; | ae | milk and % C 1 2< ¢ lemon ex 10 minébes ft dough should be covered and risen to double its bulk ; Cut small portions, 
*rench twists 5T | : roll under hand into long strips and shape as figure 8. Place on greased pan, 
| butter lukewarm | beaten tract quick oven i Reual i ‘ 
water cover and raise. rush with melted butter when baked. 
— i—_—— a. a . — - . nae . 
oh . smi . . ( r < alse * 3 y > S c rt rt as 
F BS me 1a (Ci eastind 1 all “CG raisins over and raise the soft dough to double its bulk. Roll out, cut into round 
Scones. 81 . egg , ee utes quit ck with large cutter. Cut each round nearly through both ways, place in greased 
butter milk ' 2 T citron 
eaten oven pan, cover, raise, and brush with beaten egg and water. 
iC scalded — ; 
| se } milk and 1 ¢ ) 18 to 20 min Mix all ingredients into a smooth batter. Fill two greased layer-cake pan 
Sally Lunn 3T 2 | pore ‘ ites quick half full, cover and raise to double its bulk. When baked, break into pieces 
| butter } lukewarm beaten 
| | oven and serve hot 
a water 
Q wall = 
GENERAL Dissolve sugar, and fat in liquid, cool to lukewarm, add Then add 1 C flour, beat hard, cover and set in warm place until light. Cream butter and | 
yeast, dissolve. Then add part of the flour, egg, balance of flour and knead quickly to a soft dough balance of sugar, add beaten egg, fruit floured, other ingredients and mix into the sponge,”’ add 
* Clover and Parker House Rolls, French Twists, Hot Cross Buns and Scones are made with ing flour to make asoft dough. Knead thoroughly, cover and raise, shape and bake as directed. As 
a ‘“‘sponge”’ as follows: Dissolve yeast and one tablespoonful sugar in milk when it is lukewarm flours v ry, awaye use the full amount of liquid, adding more or less flour according to its quality | 
| 
Loaf Yeast Breads Hot Biscuits 
———__,—- — — — I} - — — ~——- — —— — —| 
Eggs | : , Baking} ¢ | ge Flavor 
> . : : BE Kind Flour |, ©) Salt | Sugar! Fat | Liquid Ww Bake | Makes 
Kinds | Flour Sugar | Cereal Yeast | Liquid | Nuts | Bake Powder With | 
Fruit _— 37 10 to 12 15 mediun 
-| Pla 2c it | lot j x C a minutes a 
| 2 ard size } 
| juick oven | 
| = _ = . — —_ | 
: 6C H ‘ | 2a . C grated 10 to 12 15 medium 
Wheat wheat 1 i re) ; ( ‘ 2C it | ct ri fC |4 tsi minutes ioe 
watt : | k oven | 
| . ( 10 to 12 oe 
: } 2¢ it Ct : ( ¢ ed minute 15 me 
| k ove 
Whol to 8 ¢ , H ' ri 10to12 | 4 “te 
Wheat of on Nut ( 7 t ( t 
. iC S 
11 3] ( 10 1 , : 
1 ¢ Ra 2 ¢ | it t ral ae ( ‘ 
i | ited = i k 
“4 SG a 1 cal Cl Hot 1 4 | 10 to 1 a6 eek 
ni | 1c] ove fo ¢ it t ( | minute a 
hd war lard z 
5 soy quick oven 
| b ~ ————— EEE — oe 
in| 1 C luke 
| bd | varm ae ead {| GENERAL DIRECTIONS: Sift together dry ingredients, cut in fat with a knife, add flavor 
g 6C ; water %4 C Hot || ingredients, then liquid, either milk or water, gradually, to form a soft dough. Roll out on floured 
* Raisin wind 1 cake ait 9 raisins.) over || board, cut into rounds, place in pan and brush tops with milk 
0 Id d seeded | 
ad e | ———oooooEEEEeeeeeee — TT —————— — ———— 
| milk 1] 
3 | 
) 46C_ | chop. | i ot ultins 
; scalded | ped | 
=| *Nut iC = milk and | walnut! Hot ree aw T en ENE EE le = — 
+ wheat , 4g C | and 1 | oven Kind Sifted | [Baking] Sete | Sindee! Seed Edad Addi- | Butter Bake | Makes 
; oiling | beater | | begs < 
Q i a po Flour |Pow er 8 sd q tions | Melted About| 
4 | . 2 : . min ' 
q a 1C rye ( « Wheat »C ie | Me »T ee 1S 4 T utes airs 
flour or A k ss. | | beaten | milk dozen 
, our and 1 xe Ee } quick 
Cerea to make : 1 cake 
| sses | | C corn warn n |} oven 
it a soft meal water | — se =o) an a ccna! iaeiee — ? 
Ih dough : ‘ | 25 | 
- | ls . ~C I min- | | 
: 21 1 17m | One 8 4 _ | 
| F | Corn ic set | t | 146 T | peat i corn 1 utes ne | 
iQ | | beaten | milk : ; dozen | 
lf : wc Cc } meal | quick 
q Oo iC pte Bee se > ll Hot |} oven 
ne —— vats iter oven | 30 
| 0 3erry ) ( it t 1 One ic ic 37 yo me One 
{| | 4 beaten milk | berries a k dozen 
ry | quik 
a ,ENERAI Dissolve salt, sweetening and fat in liquid, then cool to luke- | - oven 
0 I lissolve yeast in lukewarm liquid, add flour gradually, mixing to a soft dough Turn | 35 
7 gh on floured roll dough until coated, knead a minute, then pick up dough and throw |} I %C min 
F lown hard on board 12 or 15 times. Knead a minute, return to bowl, cover, set in warm place *opovers 1c st , dies ilk it utes |!1 pop 
rn | raise to double Flour right hand and | down dough with fist; cover and let eaten milk nick overs 
MM rise for 15 minutes. Shape into loaves, fill greased pans half full, cover and let rise to top of pan oven 
hd | } When baked turn » rack to cool. Three cupfuls of flour make one medium-size loaf. || —s on pone = 30 
i| 
0 ' > : : = : a eee , i} | sr ic | min 
pe | BAKING Test: Exact oven time cannot be given because heat varies according to whether | Cereal iKC it lot 37 One gC cooked 3T utes 10 
QO} the oven is used wit gas or other fuel, and also as to the size and kind of pan used. To | beaten | milk coten! Pros # 
0 | know when your b », listen to it. If there is any sound inside it shows there is || . ; 0 - 
moisture there tha » baked out. In that return the pan to the oven fora few |} _ - ae 
ine minutes, lis » is no sound, your baking is done. ! < ae 20 
| ‘ reac min- 
| ; p » — . ) rT Two 2¢C — One 
0 * RAISIN OR a “sponge '"’ with yeast, lukewarm liquid, 14 C flourfor Nutor2C | Bread 14g GC .o t it iT beaten| milk | ‘ rumbs} 17 utes | dozen 
i flour for Raisir Beat well and set, , in warm place until full of bubbles. | | | soaked | quick 
=| Cream tat with bal of sweetening, add othet ingredients, combine with “‘sponge,’’ add bal | a 4 in milk | | oven 
0 ance of flour and 1 as directed in general directions. | ——  . i ee ee — “ 
ie i GENERAI DIREC TIONS: Sift dry materials, add beaten egg, liquid, beat to a smooth 
= : ** OATMEAL: Pour boiling water over rolled oats, cover and let stand until lukewarm, then I batter, add materials in ‘‘additions” column and melted fat last. Bake in heated greased pans. 
| make a “sponge add other ingredients and proceed as in general directions i} * Popovers require 10 minutes constant beating after combining materials. 
i] 
\ 
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Which DOV! 
ee ee to-day?” 


OMe 





f . s 
em Si ‘ } 5 ute Z 


wD OV : re, ee Under-garmenis 


Beautiful, Well-made Lingerie 
ER thoughts turn naturally from the graceful per- 
fection of her “DOVE” Night Gown to her 
equally lovely “DOVE” Under-garments for the day. 
Stylish new designs of delightful daintiness, featuring 
exquisite hand-embroidery and fancy stitchings, on 


lustrous-finish, flesh-color and white batistes 
other novelty cloths. Also fine nainsooks trimmed 


DOVE Night Gowns 
DOVE Pajamas 


DOVE Envelope Chemises 
DOVE Under-skirts 


DOVE Bioomers 
DOVE Camisoles 


DOVE Drawers 
DOVE Corset Covers 


DOVE Chemises 
Athletic “Unionettes” 


There’s a Store Neary You That Sells “DOVE” Under-garments 


D. E. SICHER & CO., “World's Largest Makers of Lingerie” 45-51 West 21st Street, New York 


shall I wear 


beautiful laces and embroideries. Accurate fitting and 
of best workmanship—they wear longest. There is a 
“DOVE” Under-garment to satisfy every lingerie need. 
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© ira L. Hill's Studio, 


Kitty Gordon Says — 


“HYGLO to me is synonymous with 
all that a manicure outfit should be, 
and it does its work better than any 
other that I have used.’ 


Mg den 


HE expert opinion of famous stage and 

screen stars 1S your assurance of the 
supreme merit of GRAF’S HYGLO Mani- 
cure Preparations. You need only a few 
minutes for a perfect manicure, lasting and 
waterproof, and suggestive of womanly 
charm and refinement. 
COMPLETE HYGLO OUTFIT at $1.25 (pictused 
above) includes Hyglo Cuticle Remover and Nail 
Bleach, Hyglo Nail Polish in cake form, Hyglo Nail 
Polish Paste (pink), Hyglo Nail W hite, also flexible 
nail file, emery board, orange stick and cotton. HYGLO 
Manicure Preparations can be bought separately at 
leading drug and department stores. 
HYGLO Mascarine for stiffening eyelashes and dark- 
ening eyebrows, can be readily washed off with water. 
Complete outfit with brush and mirror, 50c; black, 
brown and blonde. 

Trial Hyglo Outfit for 10 cents 


To enable you to try HYGLO Nail Polish (Powder) and 
HYGLO Cuticle Remover and Nail Bleach, we will 
mail you a small outfit, including emery board, orange 
stick and cotton upon receipt of 10 cents in coin, 


GRAF BROS., Inc., (Est. 1873) 
113 West 24th St., N. Y. 


Grafs 


HYGLO 


Manicure Preparations 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., Selling Agents, 
171 Madison Ave., NewYork, and 10 McCaul St., Toronto, Can. 











Mrs. Dunton (left) is an example of ability to 
rise above serious obstacles. As a mother, 
housekeeper and the wife of a busy physician, 
she is tied close to home duties. Yet tn a single 
month we have paid her $75.00 for spare-tim«e 


work, 


Aside from subscription work, all Mrs. Cun 
ningham (right) has to do is the amount of 
housework necessary for the mother of seven 


children! The rest of her time is free! Yet 
already she has earned 500 subscriptior 
to help one son through ! 





You too 
Can earn $1.50 an hour 


Representatives of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST and THE COUNTRY GENTLE 
MAN have a sure way of earning, easily and quickly, the extra 
money that they need in these days of high living costs. Their 
authority to represe nt us 1s an ever ready store- house of profit on 
which they can draw for $10—$20—$30—even $50 a week extra 


Easy spare-time dollars 


You lo as well. We need, every- and interesting 
where in ee Un ted States, ca} sable 
women who have a few spare ed a 
week and who want more money. No 
previous experience 1s 


The commissions and 
salaries that we pay are oak and the 
total amount you can earn is limited 
only by the time and effort you can put 
into the work. If you, like the women 
pictured here, want a good position, 
healthful with steady 


necessary the 
pront begin as soon as you start work. 


Our subscription work ts easy, » ever-increasing 


Send TODAY the coupon below 


returns, 


Several years ago Mrs. George of Kansas (left) 
suddenly found herself a widow with two little 

rls tosupport. “* Curtis work,” 
| 1 of what to do.”” Only one month’s 
pare time recently paid her more than $130.00 


she says, ‘‘solved 


Mrs. Hare of Michigan (right) gets real satisfac 
tion in selling a prospect such well-known, 
jualed VALUE 


ceives for a really trifling sum. 


as each Curtis subscriber 
And she also 


t 





ves as much as $75.00 a month in spare 
pront 
ES CS GS Eee eens een COst SEBO OtSl wc cee ee ee ee eee ee ce ce ee a ee ee a ees 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
602 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemer I, too, have spare time. Please tell me how I can earn $1.50 an hour. 


Name 


Town 
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Corn Bread for Cold 


Mornings 


icdey Katherine Campion 


United States some little twist 
or twirl in the recipe for its 
making marks the cake as be- 
f | longing to that state and no 
aK Ox | other. What my rmed johnny 
VATA CZ cake in Rhode Island would 
oe eS find itself vary unpopular in 
Tennessee; in the coast states the recipe for 
johnnycake is nothing like the crackling 
bread which goes by the same name in Ken 
tucky. 

One might almost declare that johnnycake 
is a state of mind, so many and so varied are 
the ways of its preparation. 

In the South the white corn meal is pre- 
ferred, while the New England, and in fact 
all the Northern states prefer the yellow 
variety. In the South, too, a water-ground 
meal is liked. This is very fine and floury, 
and is a little more difficult to keep than the 
coarser meal which is used in the North. 

But whether water-ground or ground in 
the ordinary mill, white or yellow, it is always 
well to sterilize the meal as soon as it reaches 
the kitchen. Then there is little danger of 
its spoiling. To do this pour the meal into 
a large flat pan and place it in a hot oven for 
at least twenty minutes, stirring it frequently 
with a large spoon, to prevent its burning. If 
it becomes slightly brown, no matter; the 
johnnycake will be just as sweet and deli 
cate and tempting as ever. 






A Soft-Crust Johnnycake 


N ALABAMA they make a peculiarly deli 

cious johnnycake that has a soft crust and 
is good and wholesome. Here is the recipe 

Into one cupful of sour milk beat until 
foamy an eighth of a teaspoonful of baking 
soda. To this add one unbeaten egg, one 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt and one tea- 
spoonful of sugar. Heat this entire mixture, 
and gradually add enough corn meal to 
make a batter that will pour. Add one table- 
spoonful of hot, but not browned, bacon or 
ham fat. Mix thoroughly and add one tea 
spoonful of baking powder. Mix again and 
pour into a thin but very hot and well 
greased frying pan. The batter should 
almost fill a small pan. 

Put the cake on top of the stove until 
bubbles begin to rise, holding the pan away 
from the flame so that the cake will not burn 
on the bottom. Finish baking in a very hot 
oven for about fifteen or twenty minutes 

In New England they tell us that the 
original ge ake was not called johnny 
cake at all, but that it was known by the 
very appropriate appellation of journey cake, 
for the reason that whenever the early set 
tlers went journeying they took with them 

small sack of meal mixed with salt, and 
when hunger possessed them made the meal 
into cakes which they baked in the ashes of 
their fires. 

Rhode Island johnnycake, which is the 
lineal descendant of the olden time journey 
cake, is made in the following way: 

Sift a pint of meal with a teaspoonful of 
salt, and stir in enough boiling water to 
make a thick drop batter. Thin with cold 
milk and pour into a shallow pan which has 


been well greased. Bake for twenty minut: 
Serve with a glass of fresh milk or buttermil 

Virginia’s favorite corn-meal dish is c 
structed on still another plan, and this is also 
the way the cake is made in Texas, owing t 
the fact, doubtless, that many Virginia: 
when driven away from the state by India 
fled across the mountains to Texas. Her 
the Virginia recipe: 

Pour a pint of boiling water over half a 
pint of corn meal; add a teaspoonful of salt, 
and let it stand on the back of the stove for a 
few moments, well covered. Then stir in a 
tablespoonful of butter or lard, one table 
spoonful of sugar, one well-beaten egg, half 
a cupful of milk and a teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Beat well and pour into a buttered 
pudding dish. Bake for at least thirty min- 
utes; then serve from the dish in which it 
was baked, with butter or sirup. 


An Unusual Custard Bread 


N THE Western coast they have a very 

delicious corn bread which goes by the 
nameof johnnycake. Itisfarricher than most 
of the corn breads I have eaten, but none the 
less palatable for that. White corn meal was 
used in most of the coast states for making 
this cake, though yellow is equally good. 

Cream together half a cupful of butter 
substitute and half a cupful of sugar; then 
add the well-beaten yolks of two eggs and 
two cupfuls of milk. Finally add two cupfuls 
of corn meal, half a cupful of flour, four 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder and one tea 
spoonful of salt, sifted together. Beat well 
and fold in the stiffly whipped whites of the 
eggs. Bake in a well-greased dripping pai 
for twenty-five to thirty minutes. 

Up in Maine they have a very good li! 
tle cake, which strangely enough is not w 
like the Virginia johnnycake. It is also 
johnnycake. Scald a pint of milk, or you 
may use half milk and half water, and pour 
it over three heaping teaspoonfuls of corn 
meal sifted with half a teaspoonful of salt 
Cook for a few moments, then add a level 
teaspoonful of butter, a little sugar if you lik: 
it, the yolks of two eggs beaten to a froth 
and last of all the whites of the eggs whippe: 
stiff and dry. Pour into a. buttered bakin 
dish and bake in a moderate oven twenty) 
to thirty minutes. Serve immediately in th 
dish in which it was baked. 

Custard johnnycake, or spider cake, as 
is sometimes called, is one of the most del 
cious corn cakes. 

Beat two eggs, and add to them two tabk 
spoonfuls of sugar. Sift together one an 
three-quarters cupfuls of corn meal, ont 
quarter of a cupful of flour, one teaspoonful 
salt, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of soda an 
one teaspoonful of baking powder; add on 
cupful of sour milk or buttermilk and the egg 
and sugar. Beat vigorously. Melt two tabl 
spoonfuls of butter or butter substitute in a1 
iron frying pan, taking care that the sides ar 
well covered with it, and, when hot, pour i: 
the batter. Then, just before placing th 
cake in the oven, pour a cupful of sweet mil! 
all over the top. The batter will seem ver) 


thin, but that is quite as it should be. Bak: 
for forty minutes in a moderate oven. 





Illustration and Recipe by Harriet Ellsworth Coates 


two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
add two cupfuls of cracklings. 
bake for twenty to thirty minutes. 














CRACKLING CORN BREAD 


THIS PALATABLE BREAD is economical, is eaten without butter because of its 
large percentage of fat, and should be served hot. 
crisp, brown meat tissue left over after beef suet or lard is fried out. 

Put four cupfuls of corn meal into a mixing bowl; add. two teaspoonfuls of salt and 
Pour over this enough boiling water to moisten ; 


Mix well; 


Cracklings is a name given to the 


pour into a well-greased baking pan and 


This quantity will serve eight persons. 
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Lrings Beauty While You Sleep SAT ONAN ARTAN AA 
YHE knows the secret of a soft, youthful skin. A deli- mt caren Lay RAK = 


\J cate coating of Pompeian Night Cream (an improved 
cold cream) just before she slips into bed brings, while 
she reins the beauty of a soft, youthful skin It soothes, 


softens, and beautifies the skin, subdues the drawn and 


ompeian 


Night 


G US PAYOFF, 


Cream 

















tired lines, and youth-i-fies it for the new day. Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream is for sale by all druggists at +0c and 
80c a jar. 

Other popular Pompeian toilet preparations are Pompeian DAY 
Cream (vanishing), which removes face shine; Pompeian BEAUTY 
Powder, a powder that stays on; Pompeian BLOOM, a rouge that 
won't crumble; Pompeian MASSAGE Cream; and Pompeian 
FRAGRANCE (a 25c talcum with an exquisite new odor). Samples 








and Art Panel sent for a dime. Clip the coupon now. 

Get Art Panel Samples 

THE POMPEIAN COMPANY, 2001 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio "4 
Also made in Canada 


Guarantee 
Don’t Envy Beauty. me Pe 
l é Pe Mi pe ‘an Is V« 





THE LADIES’ 


EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of our 1920 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and over 1000 
photo-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of 
information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies 
the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To give this catalogue 
the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


lo every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and w 
we will mail the catalogue 


And Also Send Free Of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one pac k ach of Ponderosa Tomato, Big, Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
Radish, He nderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope. which when emptied and returned 
will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. comtanor 












ho encloses 10 cents 


Cant subs ST. 
NEW: YORK: CITY: 





























G) Reliable and Full of Life 
~ SPECIAL OFFER. 


vill make you our permanent customer 


FP vais COLLECTION Radish, 17 


arietie 
vorth 15« Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; 
Tomatoes, 11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 
7 splendid, worth 10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, 
worth 15c; 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, worth 
25c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


Write today; mention this magazine. 
SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and re- 
ceive this valuable collection of seeds 





Produce Quick and Positive Results 


Buist’s 1920 Garden Guide now ready for 
mailing— Tells how to make a kitchen — sup- 
ply your table with quality vegetables of the finest 
flavor. Follow our instructions and reduce the 
“high cost of living." 


Send for Your Copy Today — it’s Free 


postpaid, together with my big in- Buist’s Record — rowing and Supplying 
structive, beautiful Seed and Plant # Seeds of the Highest Grade since 1828. 
Book, tells all about Buckbee’s A 


If you have a garden you should have this book. 
It tells you what to plant, and how to cultivate, and 
is free on request. Write for it today. Free flower 
seeds with orders of 50 cents and over. 


ROBERT BUIST CO., Dept. B, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Full of Life’’ Seeds, Plants, etc. 


H.W.BucKBEE Ti, 


Rockford Seed Farms 
} Farm 26 Rockford, Il. 


mM ‘e a Grow These 














6e* Wing’s IRIS 


Write for 





catalogue de- 





ee 
HX 


scribing our wonderful 
Irises. We have nearly five 
hundred varieties, as large 
a collection as there is in 


the world. They come in an 





sa ae 




























































































Add to the deliciousness of your infinite variety of colors, the 
meals by having big, rich, red, meaty, most delicate blues and lav 
lid, improved Ex« ior re ymatoes enders, snow white and 
4 ripening early and plenty till frost. cream, gorgeous yellows and 
; Here is our 50 cent gar crimsons, dusky browns and 
FREE den lection with which maroons, velvety violet and 
you get one 10s paceae Oo ae r deep blue copper, bronz 
Tomat Beans Bountiful 4 und rose in beautiful com 
Peas Alaska, Bect Perfection, St binations and graceful form Hardy and inexpensive 
Chard, ¢ half-1 re weet ¢ ° 
svidentamam, Kokiell, taanes The Wing Seed Co., Box 1406, Mechanicsburg, 0. 
pr head, Lettuce Big- B The House of Qualit and Moderate Prices) 
Par rled, Radish Fire-ba!l | 
Radish I | Send money nowand | 
isk for our big free catalog. A Trees — Roses —Vines 
lress Dept. 1 
.. : . hall lk lots at half agents’ 
| St. Louis Seed Co., 411 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. seical aga Pha S and Great's Bru 
{ Book- , REI Green's Nursery Co., 
f 12 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 
- — 
{4 | 
‘fora. GUID pe) =] | 
ot FLORAL tobre) \st ya 0 k ] 
ITS FREE ® Several New Features ™ WRITE TODAY ~s -_ a S. rn tanta. Earaeere | 
ae Based on our experience as the by ip <ho : =e. Cin tke | 
Com oldest mail order seed concern and largest ptape digs > aad el bs the cr ear ad the | 
owers of Asters and ner seed in America ~ eames et “Dinge 
sso. acres and 12 gree sin best seed grow > nn cpa a i —— 
\ ing section. A large n ber of splendid new va > we ee wa 8 the — cer die 
« rietie Our Guide is fu f hely Mful information ? sooner Resrabatiy eg Write f . : 1 
. about planting, et« an invaluab le aid to 8 su Z ee = wee oe ae 
cessful garden. Illustrate und describes eadineg a . oe Hi 
I Vegetables, Flowers, Farm Seeds, Plants and Fruit Our New Guide to Rose Culture P i 
This book, the best we have issued, is yours, for 1920, It’s FREE. \ 
absolutely free Dingee Roses” |i] 
" Send fo ur CO today, before you forget. 
t he O 
JAMES VICK’S SONS ‘ ; 
1 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Tye The Flower City o> 
>.> ee : 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 124, West Grove, Pa. ij 
| 
He 10 pkts. FLOWER SEEDS 
, Extra Special Value 
\ y flow re Mailed Postpaid for 10c 
b ains th 1 service Lan The following collection blooms from 
f catalog 150 early summer to late fall: Aster, S 
: Warner Park werselen, Box 51, Dae Ohio. Alyssum, Marigold, Petunia, Pans; 
if Nurserymen ndscape Garde Florists Phlox, Poppy, Salvia, Verbena and 
Zinnia. Generous packet 
y Complete Catalog FREE 
NEW CASTLE I will mail 5 packe irdy Daisy 
\ OS of Seed (five colors Pato or 4 eecbhney 
x oses oO colors) for 25« the 3 
is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of ing Roses (four J 
roses and other plant gives expert experience collections for 40c. Try them 
of a lifetime It's free Exquisitely illustrated Miss Jessie M. Good 
in natural colors; offers and tells how to grow : . - 
these fame plant Write for copy today Box 522 Springfield, Ohio 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 153, New Castle, Ind. 














SEND :s:s: BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan FUTURE HOMES Now 
with ECONOMY PLANS 
of CALIFORNIA STYLES 
1 for t rt, be 


YOUR BABY 
will be healthier 
and 


and safer day 
night 


ina 


auty and 





“Representative Cal Homes” 











50 to $ 00—$1. For the price of a good —_ a sanitary, for 
) ole e-—TORERY Ag pmlity ara Fok 
' “The New Colonials” - he asthe Ste ancien anrine " 
4 5 Plans, $3000 to $20,000—$1. . gh tou ot sol Whecis a nit. Folds, enc ' sing ‘ “p aaa 
“West Coast Bungalows" 60 Plan $18 00 to $4500 ‘tt ‘it at made by Trimble, it isn't a Kiddie. Koop. Get 
PECIAL OFFER send $ k FREE FREE Boe showing three-way use and 10-day Trial Of 
EXTRA—“Little Bungalows” 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—SO cts E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 431 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y 
: Maney bach if wet saticted Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto, Canada 
: E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 420 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 








| se Oldest, Largest and Best Buy 
| | Poultry Journal | | SAVE 
} - MONTHS’ | MEAT 


25 cts. | 

















rRIAI 
; b 
Hi Averages over 100 erissue—cetls ||  Company’s Extract of Beef 
j i ‘and ¢ a a . , 
hh poult Est. 1 ( hs Makes delicious bouillon. A cupful 
: r $1.00 for 3 ¥y r , epted ° . . : 
,| i American Poultry Journal, 18 Plymouth Ct., Chicago ina minute the minute you want it. 
ist | 
ij ’ 


__.—Other Women Make $500.0 


So Can You 
exclusive Dre Good 
Wonderful iriety ! 
t , Eigenctand serettors "Work 
irt or whole time. S s Free rite toda 


I Mitchell & Church Co. a rey 38, Stashebten, N.Y. 


Trees -Plants -Seeds 


r \ r opr . , eat ket ef H ery 


} r ' 4 . or experience unnecessary 
WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
890 Garson Aven Rochester, N.Y. 
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When an Egg is 
Really Fresh 

In order to enforce the 
Fresh Egg Law recently 
enacted by the Pennsylva 
nia State Legislature, the 
Board of Chemists has 
declared, after taking the 


essential factors into ac 
count, that an egg is fresh 
when: its white is capable 


ol whipping we ll; in ( ook- 
ing it can be satisfactorily 
poached or soft boiled; it has not absorbed 
foreign disagreeable odors; its embryo shall 
not have developed appreciably; the yolk 
should be fairly stiff and well rounded; the 
white should not be watery; the chalaza 
shall be well defined. 

Eggs held in the warmer portion of the 
year lose their quality of freshness much 
more rapidly than in the cooler months. 
Even when kept in a cool room they lose 
their freshness in about three weeks. 

With the present high Prices of eggs it is 
only fair that the purchaser who asks for 
and pays for fresh eggs should receive them, 
and it was for this purpose that the Fresh 
Egg Law was enacted. 


Don’t Get the 
Wrong Bottle 


A small flashlight makes addition 
to the medicine chest; it is good insurance 
against getting the wrong bottk 


a good 


Keep Hens to 
Cat Fi. Gk. 


Home produced and 
chickens are less expensive 


home-grown 
than purchased 


rors 
CEE 


meat. In South Dakota they found that th 
tate ¢ hens in 1917 ack le d as mu¢ h to the 
wealth of the state as all the vegetables, 
fruits, honey, flax and rye combined. This 
credit belongs to the women, for the farm 
flock is the housewife’s charg¢ 
Electricity Saves 
Your Coal 

The use of one electric flatiron in the 
home saves coal at the rate of 1166 pounds 
annually. 
A Soap Bag 
Washcloth 

Take a piece f ld Turkish t el 

cl by eight Fold in two the eight-inch 
length lurn over and stitch the top down 
half an inch, leaving the ¢ nds open. Stitch up 
the bottom and sides. Run a tape through 
the top. Put all your sm en vieces of soap in 
this bag and use it as a w: ia 


A Many-Article 
Dye Hint 


Did it ever occur to you that in home 
dyeing other articles besides that for which 
the dye has been purchased may be inex 
pensively treated to color by immersion into 
the dye solution remaining in the kettle after 


work on the first garment is finished? Any 
slightly discolored white goods, wash ties, 
Georgette waists, cushion covers, etc., may 
be given numerous pleasing tints, 
A New Use for 
Chenille Curtains 

In most attics may be found one or more 


pairs of chenille curtains so popular some 
years These may be transformed into 
pretty and serviceable rugs. If the 
are faded dye them to harmonize 
room in which they are to be 
foundation for the rugs use 


ago 
curtains 
with the 
used. Asa 
old worn Brus- 


sels carpet cut to the desired length. Ar- 
on 


range the Curtain material smoothly 
these carpet foundations, turning 
over several inches of the material 
on the wrong side. down 
firmly on the wrong side and you 
will have transformed a worn piece 


Sew 


of out-of-date carpet into a soft, 
rich-looking rug. 
Discarded Hot- 
Water Bottles 
For sink mats cut out the sides 


of discarded hot-water bottles. 
ihey are very useful 
under flowerpots 


also placed 





linieniing 


Other Women Have 
Found Out 






- oilcloth, 








“ Window Sill” 
Spring Salads 


| Many pennies cai 
saved by the woman wl 

family toward spring 

‘| gins tocrave theattract 
and high-priced sal 

5 shown in the marl ; 

Take n old-fashi 

deep soup plate; near! 

it with coarse white sand, the kind 

use for slips and seedlings; scatter freely si 

of curly cress all over the surface; spread 

other layer of sand and pat it down smooth! 

set the plate on the window sill and keep t! 

earth moist. In three days look for the fi: 

tiny léaves. 

In two weeks or less, when the plants ar 
about three inches high, take up the whol 
mass, roots and all, shake and rinse off 1! 
sand, and the salad is ready for serving wit! 
French dressing. Don’t Jet the plants ; 
more than three inches high or the roots \ 
be too tough to be eaten. The sand can 
used over and over and several salads n 
be started a few days apart. 


A Quick 
Luncheon Soup 


In the morning, when I am preparing n 
celery for dinner at night, I set aside t! 
leaves, the outside stalks which are 
palatable, and the stub or root. These I 
in a covered dish, add cold water to cover 
small piece of onion and a sprig of parsle\ 
let this simmer until luncheon time. T! 
I strain the liquid, add a pint of hot n 
some butter and celery salt and a littk 
to thicken. Served hot with crackers 
makes a nourishing and palatable lunche: 


When Lace Curtains 
are Near a Gas Jet 
\W he n 


alter covering 


lace curtains are near a gas 
lead weights with muslin 
color of the curtains sew them to the b 
tom hems. Then if the wind wants to pl 
tag with your curtains the fire departm: 
need not be called out. 


Children’s Dresses From 
Linen Window Shades 
I had half 


a dozen white linen 


shades that wert soiled beyond using 
hed them in cold water to get the star» 
out, then boiled 


and blued them I 
beautiful little dresses for t 
bought 


rey 


at present 


A Crocheting 
Help 

When crocheting around the 
doily, collar or other article difficulty 
often experienc ed’in forcing the crochet ho 
through the material, especially if it is hea 
and closely woven. Before beginning 
crocheting sew around the article with t 
sewing machine, using a large needle and lo 
stitches. Do not thread the needle. T! 
makes evenly spaced holes through which 
pass the crochet hook. 


Save the 
Butter Papers 


When you are through with 
papers do not throw them out. 
into a clean can and use 
the tops ol the bread. 


Feeding Bibs 
Like Aprons 


To protect the tablecloth while baby 
learning to eat make feeding bibs ab 
thirty inches long of white rubber or tal 
The extra length of the bib adm 
of laying the lower end on t 
table, under the plate, for the pr 
tection of the cloth. The crum! 
and liquids that would otherwi 
fall upon baby’s clothes are caug 
in the folds of the bib 
lable bibs for older childre 
made of the same material as th 
play dresses, are less conspicuo 
than white ones. When the dress« 
need alteration or patches the bil 
will match better than new m 
terial since they have been su! 
jected to.the same wearing al! 
bleaching process as the garment 


youl but 
Put the 
them for butteri 
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The French heel of this 


CH? 





THE LADIES’ 


SAUCY skirt 


and feet protected by rubbers that 


hat, a smart, short 

fit snugly around the heel and out 
line the slender, graceful toe. Nowadays, a 
rainy day does not mean dejected clothing ! 

No longer do you dread the clumsy rub- 
bers that make your feet look awkward 
and enormous. No longer need you have 
the consciousness that everyone is staring 
at your feet. 

Now, indeed, they may stare. For you 
wear your nicest shoes on the rainiest day, 
and keep them clean and smart in rubbers 
so light and elastic they fit as smoothly as 
your glov es. 

That indefinable something that 1s mort 
than a man—the 


than a machine, more 


pride of the craftsman in his trade and 


skill 


makes it possible to develop for you 


rubber fol 


¢ for curve the French heel of 
art dress shoes. The high flap 
ron 106 ample protection 
{h d 


A sandal with a strap on the top to help 
il Keep its ple ct It’s 


antl lo Ree Pp those thin 


Ask for U.S: Rubber 


HOME JOURNAL 


rubbers that are lighter and more elastic 
and, at the same time, so durable that they 
withstand the greatest wear. 

Knowing that rubbers that wrinkled, 
rubbers that were inaccurately ,,propor- 
tioned in toe, shank and heel, not only 
make your feet look awkward but wear out 
in half the time they should, the United 
States Rubber Company brought all its 
talent, its skill and experience to the de- 
velopment of rubbers that actually fit 
your shoes. 

To the last little detail, fit and style have 
been perfected. For example, fashions in 
shoes are constantly studied—long before 


it was generally known that the short 


vamp and the round French toe would be 


worn this coming spring, these new style 
tendencies wer be ing ac curately reflec ted 
In aia | ‘ Pag Rubbers. 1] 


( al the 


No matter how radi 
shoe stvles, 
“U.S.” Rubbers a pair 


that will fit your shoes snugly, closely, 


change 1n you will 


ays tind among ° 


line for line. 


just whal you 


ary as vou 





min house to th motor car 


Footwear 
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hard lo lell where 


the pate nt leather be 
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mare 


t fit any rl 
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y first 


On [ler List 


The selection of soap for the toilet or bath is a matter of importance 
if the skin is to be kept clean and healthy. That is why the dis- 
criminating woman places RESINOL SOAP first on her shopping list. 


Most any soap will remove dust or dirt, 
but Resinol Soap does more—it refreshes and 
stimulates while it cleanses. Yet it contains no 
harsh drying alkali or artificial coloring, and 
can be used with confidence on the most deli- 
cate skin. 


Its generous lather helps to overcome 


roughness, redness, clogged pores, blotches and 


— 





RESINOL SHAVING STICK gives a creamy soothing lather 


which makes the use of after-shaving preparations unnecessary. It is 


usually the favorite with men who have tried it once 


Resinol products for sale by all druggists and toilet goods dealers. 


other skin defects, because it contains the well- 
known soothing, healing Resinol properties. 

For baby’s bath Resinol Soap cannot be 
excelled, as it tends to prevent chafing and to 
keep the delicate skin healthy. Many mothers 
have also found that’ it promotes the growth 
and strength of baby’s hair, in addition to keep- 
ing it soft and lustrous. 
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Scraps That He Picks Up Here, There and Everywhere 
? 
Bachelor’s Milk Toast. Milk t ti plea _ee— ——— >] Ducks in China. It tated that there are 
t 1 nutritious food. It should be properly more ick n Ch} than in all the t 
ired, but by following these directions y ide of it. They are kept on every farm, on the 
elor, natural or acquired, will be able to private roads, and o1 lL the lake , rivers a 
it. Simplicity is the keynote, the kind |streams. There are many boats on each of 
fts t t to the pl Or 
| | 
" ] 
iny tl plenty <« i \ tted up for the purpose. Some of them 
1. If a loaf has been forgotten the rolls left turn out as many as 50,000 young ducks every 
er from last week will serve. year Salted and smoked ducks are sold in all 
These preliminaries having been mastered, the towns, and many of them are exported to 
e recipe for preparing milk toast comes as a countries where Chinamen reside. 
itter of course. 
I'he bachelor should rise at his usual hour, and Se ee 
ter turning on the water for his bath he will Fireflies are an Article of Commerce in Japan. 
roceed to the kitchen and light the gas stove ; te a ” \t evening entertainments they are set free by 
t is better to light two burners, for there may . : , thousands in the gardens. They are gathered 
emergencies. Hyacinths Block Navigation by children, who have many “firefly songs,” +} 
In selecting the bottle of milk from the five which are supposed to attract the insects. An } 
six that have accrued in the ice box be suri N THE battle which has been waged against the beautiful water hyacinths, which old Japanese song tells of the poor scholar who ; 
take the paper stopper off and throw it away choke up many of the rivers of the southern part of the United States, the problem studied by the light of a bagful of fireflies. 
ed in the preparation of milk toast, it im has been complicated to a serious degree by the fondness which cattle exhibit for the ooo = 
rts an exotic flavor disagreeable to som plant. It is almost without food value, but there is a certain relish about it whic! 1 
tes Also smell the milk or even taste it to attracts the animals, and they have been known to be lured to a watery death in effort PETER’S PLIGHT—A PLAY } 
if it is sweet. Sour milk is used for biscuit to obtain the hyacinth . : 
Next place the frying pan or spider—th« Only one method has been disco entirely this formidable hindra PRIME PART 
rms are synonymous for the same hous to navigation, which grows and spré | . , and this is by the use of powerf Peter P. Phillips plunders prodigious pile 
ld utensil—on one of the lighted burners. B: acids, which, when sprayed upon the plants, are very effective in killing it. This treat peaches, pears, plums. Presuming proprietor 
re the light is turned completely up in order ment, however, has been discontinued by an Act of Congress pursuing, promptly protects pillage. Presump 
thoroughly cook the milk toast. Raw or The army engineers have concluded that the m feasible way to eradicate the tion proven: proprietor peek Peter perceives 
rtly cooked milk toast is held to be indigest hyacinths is by means of mechanical de stroyers A boat is employed to cut out th peculiarly precarious position Points pistol 
obstructive jam of hyacinths as soon as it forms 1 the tangled mass is pushed int | t-blank powde ufis; “proprietor’s pul 
If the frying pan was used the night befor: the current to Insure its floating a \ Experiment re a bye ¢ made with par pipe pul pulp; pulse pauses 
umpooing eggs put waterinit. Do not | t rowth which attacks the hy t fr ‘ th. { tr ' t le, peaceable per OSSESSES TI 
ccount let the water boil. \ 
Next, go back to the bathroom and t ( | 
faucets. The man who lives under y )| {l Part Past Pro 
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People Who are Abnormally Sensitive to the 
approach of thunderstorms are said to suffer 
with “astraphobia”’ or ‘‘astrapophobia.” This 
susceptibility is not generally an actual fear of 
thunder and lightning, but an antipathy, some 
what like the ‘“‘cat fear’’ or ‘‘ailurophobia,” 
which the late Dr. S. Weir Mitchell made so 
familiar to the public through the columns of 
Tue Lapres’ Home Journar. Very little is 
known about the causes of astraphobia. 
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‘*Now, George,’’ Said a Father who was 
famous for being closefisted, “‘I want to give 
you a piece of advice.’ 

“What's the matter with it, father?” 
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Divorces in Different Countries. In Australia 
divorces have never béen sanctioned 

Divorces are s¢ arcely ever known to occur 
in modern Greece. 

In Hindustan either party for a slight cause 
may leave the other party and remarry 

Divorces are scarcely allowed in Tibet, un- 
less with the consent of both parties Re- 
marriage is forbidden. 

In Cochin China the parties desiring divorce 
break a pair of chopsticks in the 
witnesses, and the thing is 

In Siberia, if a man is dissatisfied with the 
most trifling acts of his wife, he tears a cap or 
veil from her face and that constitutes a divorce 

In China divorces are allowed in all cases 
of criminality, mutual dislike, jealousy, incom 
patibility of temperament, or too much lo- 
quacity on the part of the wife. 

In Siam the first wife may be divorced, but 
not sold as the others may be. She may claim 
the first child; the other children belong to the 
husband. 

Two kinds of divorces may be granted in 
Circassia. By the first the parties may im- 
mediately marry again; by the second not for a 
year. 

Among some tribes of American Indians the 
sticks given witnesses of the marriage are broken 
as a sign of divorce. 

If the wife of a Turkoman asks her husband's 
permission to go out and he says ‘‘Go,” with- 
out adding ‘‘Come back again,’ they are di- 
vorced., 

In the Arctic region a man who wants a 
divorce leaves home in anger and does not re- 
turn for several days. The wife takes the hint 
and departs. 
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Worth Remembering 
By Lillian Gatlin 


The help most worth while is 
that which teaches us to help our- 
selves. 


It is natural but pointless for 
parents to blame themselves for 
their children’s sorrows. Children 
must work out their own evolu- 
tion. 


Don’t talk about what you are 
going to do; do it and produce the 
evidence. 


When one runs away from a 
thing, one usually encounters some- 
thing worse around the corner. 


Don’t pride yourself on how 





long it took you, but on how well 
you did it 








Once, While Bishop Talbot, the Giant ‘“ cow- 
boy bishop,” was attending a meeting of church 
dignitaries in St. Paul, a tramp accosted a 
group of churchmen in the hotel porch and 
asked for aid. 

“No,” one of them told him, “I'm afraid we 
can’t help you. But you see that man over 
there?” pointing to Bishop Talbot. “ Well, he's 
the youngest bishop of all of us, and he’s a very 
generous man. You might try him.” 

The tramp approached Bishop Talbot con- 
fidently. The others watched with interest. 
They saw a look of surprise come over the 
tramp’s face. The bishop was talking eagerly. 
The tramp looked troubled. And finally they 
saw something pass from one hand to the other. 
Che tramp tried to:slirk past the group without 


speaking, but one of them called to him: ‘‘ Well, 
did you get something?” 

The tramp grinned sheepishly. ‘‘ No,” he 
admitted, “I gave him a dollar for his new 
cathedral at Laramie.” 
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Not Much ‘‘ Eat’’ in ‘‘ Meat.’’ 
Did you bring the meat? 
Scout: Sure, I got six cents’ worth of steak. 
Camp Cook: Are you crazy? 
Scout: No! I paid fifty cents for it. 
Boys’ LIFE. 


Camp Cook: 
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A Figure Puzzle. Open a book at random, 
and select a word within the first ten lines, and 
within the tenth word from the end of the line. 
Mark the word. Now double the number of the 
page, and multiply the sum by 5. 

Then add 20. 

Then add the number of the line you have 
selected. 

Then add 5. 

Multiply the sum by 10. 

Add the number of the wordin the line. From 
this sum subtract 250, and the remainder will 
indicate in the unit column the number of the 
word; in the tens column the number of the 
line, and the remaining figures the number of 
the page. a a 

Have You Noticed It? In one of the Southern 
state legislatures a young lady appeared re- 
cently before a committee in support of the 
Woman Suffrage Amendment. All the mem- 
bers pledged their support for the measure 
except an elderly gentleman of the ‘‘Suthe’n 
Kunnel”’ type, who was inclined to argue the 
question on traditional lines. ‘‘My ideas are 
old-fashioned, I grant you,” he said orator 
ically, “but I glory in them. You seek to de 
stroy the true relation between men and women, 
which is, to my mind, most beautifully ex 
pressed by the poetic simile of the stalwart oak 
and the clinging vine.” 
© ‘‘Colonel,” replied the young lady, ‘have 
you ever noticed, in your woodland strolls, that 
every tree that has a clinging vine attached is 
dead at the top?” 
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According to the Measurements made by 
Aitken with his ‘“‘dust counter,’’ a cubic inch of 
town air contains upward of 50,000,000 par- 
ticles of dust. A room, near the ceiling, was 
found to contain 88,000,000 particles per cubic 
inch. The same authority states that a cigarette 
smoker sends 4,000,000,000 particles of matter 
into the air at every puff. Recent authorities, 
however, are inclined to believe that a large per 
centage of the so-called dust parti les counted 
by Aitken re really molecule ol 
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A Worker in a Shipyard refused to have hi 
iby christened because is he 
ifr 1 the minister would hurt the 
whe ve hit it with the | 


wee 
The Village of Codell, in Rooks County, 
Kansas, enjoys the unenviable distinction of 
having been struck three times by tornadoes. 
What is far more remarkable, these storms 
occurred in three successive years, each time on 
May twenty-fifth and at about the same hour of 
the day! Think of the courage of the people 
who remained in Codell on May twenty-fifth 
the fourth year! yy y y 
‘No, Suh,’’ Said the Aged Colored Man to 
the visitor who asked if he had ever seen Presi 
dent Lincoln. ‘‘Ah used to ’member seein’ 
Massa Linkum, but since Ah j’ined de church 

Ah doan’ ‘member seein’ him no mo’.”’ 
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Wrote a Young Soldier to the girl whose 


name he found in a pair of Red Cross socks: 


Dear Madam: | am indeed grateful to you for 
your thoughtful kindness in knitting the socks | 
have just received. They are a perfect fit—so far 
as the feet are concerned; but as for the rest of 


them—well, the girls back home seem to think our 
legs are of the Chippendale variety, while as a 
matter of fact a few months of army life have 
given us a pedal development more closely re- 
sembling the mission style. 
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According to Diplomatic Theory, the Pope 
never dies. No mourning is ever worn by Euro 
pean courts for a deceased Pope 
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During Three Days in March, 1901, dust 
storms prevailed in the desert region of South- 
ern Algeria. Southerly winds blew much of the 
dust over the Mediterranean, and a general fall 
of dust; with or without rain, occurred in Italy 
and Sicily. Deposits of fine dust also occurred 
over a considerable part of Europe, as far north 
as Denmark and Russia. The extreme distance 
to which the dust was carried exceeded 2500 
miles. It is estimated that the total amount 
deposited on the continent of Europe was 
1,800,000 tons, while as much more must have 
fallen into the Mediterranean. On the northern 
coast of Africa the deposit probably amounted 
to 150,000,000 tons. It is a reasonable supposi 
tion that the displacement of this vast amount 
of solid matter slightly changed the position of 
the earth’s axis. ee @€% 

Now, What Did She Mean? A busy business 
woman had engaged outside help to wash and 
clean up house. As they entered the kitchen, 
on arrival of the help, who had been recom 
mended as a jewel, the mistress said 
“This kitchen’s in an awful state, Mary 
, rs 

“Never 
folks.” 
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Only Twenty Years Ago. 
the fly 

Nobody wore a wrist watch 

Nobody wore white shoes 

Most young men had “‘livery bills.” 

Farmers came to town for their mail 

The heavens were not full of manbirds 

Nor the seas alive with underwater boats. 

The hired girl drew one-fifty a week and was 
happy. 

The butcher “threw in”’ a chunk 

The merchant ‘‘threw in” a 
penders with every suit 


Nobody swatted 


of liver 
pair ol u 


Nobody “‘listened in’’ on the telephone 

There were no sane Fourths nor electric 
meters 

Straw stacks were burned ji ead of baled 

Publishing a country ewspaper t 
busine it duelit 

There were Bolshevi I te iti 
inarchist 

The safety razor had 
clean-shaven face 
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He Had Made a Great Deal of Money out « 
the war and had bought an old English estate 

“T understand,’ said a friend, ‘‘that you 
tower goes back to William the Conqueror.” 

“Not much it doesn’t,”’ answered the ney 
owner. “I bought it and I’m going to keep it 
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‘Maybe, Maybe,’’ Said an Old Darky, “not 
eb’yone who goes fishin’ likes to fish. But to my 
mind, suh, to my mind, sum men goes fishir 
not so much foh de sake ob de fish, suh, as fol 
de chance to loaf without bein’ noticed.” 
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LANSING Mich., Aug. 19 1919 
Dear Gentlemen., 

I am a young chap of seventeen. 

I made a bet with a well know artist 
from New York. He was recently here for 
a few weeks. He said that i could never 
get a cartoon in THE LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL. He says you might get a se 
rious drawing in, but not a comic cartoon. 
I says what do you bet i can’t. He says 
if i could prove to him that i can get a 
cartoon in THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL, 
he would give me Five Dollars. I bet him 
two Bucks. So if i lose he gets the Two 
bucks and if i win i get Five Dollars. I 
am enclosing a cartoon called the Office 
Dog. Stick it down in the corner any 
place. As long ashe sees it, I will win. 

Yours for the Winner. 


7 fonaco GamPBELL 


State Journal cartoonist 
Lansing, Michigan 
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Instead of Linen=- 


DIAN HEAD CLOT 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








A Fearless Fabric 


This cloth is no hot-house beauty needing thought- 
ful protection against dampness and hard wear. It 
is the white fabric for the outdoor girl who wants 
service as well as style. It is the white fabric for the 
small boy’s suits, the growing girl’s middies, and the 
charming street gowns and indoor dresses which 
make mother look like a big sister. 


Indian Head is the cloth best suited for white 
sport clothes and tailored frocks for all ages of 
womankind from two years old to two and seventy. 
It is slow to soil. It is slow to wrinkle. It launders 
well, for its firm thread is woven for strength as well 
as beauty. And it is inexpensive. 


“Indian Head” always is in dotted letters on 
selvage. Made 54, 44, 36, 33, and 27 inches wide 
and sold everywhere. Identify ready-to-wear clothes 
of Indian Head by woven label. 

We will replace with equal yardage any piece of 
Indian Head which does not give satisfactory wear, 
keep its smooth finish and cleargs hite color. 


One woman’s many uses of Indian Head is told 
in “Her Thrift Fabric.”” Free on request. 


Ps Amory, Browne fb Ca 
Dept. 210 ; 
Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 





Kalburnie Zephyr Ginghams 
Nashua Woolnap Blankets 
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INDIAN HEAD will be on display everywhere during the January White Sales 
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A Merry Christmas 


and 


A Happy New Yea! 
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